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GENERAL EDITOR'S NOTE 


II is alicr an incscapahli; j^ap ofTour years lhal Volume III oFtlie Knlalatlvaknm is 
being published. The iniem-ning years preoccupied (he Indira (iandhi Naiional 
Centre for the Arts with the tlieme of the Primal KlemeuLs ( Mahdhhiilns) on man\ 
levels and in many dimensions. The discourse' was carried through as in the case of 
Sp'dcc {Akdsa) and T\mc{Kd}/i) , through the fundamental sdences - niiucipally 
astrophysics, astronomy and microbiology; (he philo.sophic schools oi Brahmanical. 
Jaina, Buddhist, Islamic, (Christian and judai( thought: < i\ili/alions - (ina k, 
(Chinese, M{‘so-American and Indian; the wisdom traditions ol the indigemnis 
groups - the Sanihals, the Apatanis, the Todas, the .Australian aborigines, the 
Bt a/ilian aitd (he African. Through a seriesol liv<' Seminars*, i ar !i interior k(‘d, the 
Ititidamenlal c oncerns rtl humanity at the most sophistii ated le\el ol ahsirar tion 
and (he permeating le\el of lifr:-function atvl liie-meaning was slian rl The 
(lialogir al and (he relational were (he trtols of perc('|)(ion and insigln into the four 
ot live primal elemraits which ha\e envr'Ioperl the nnivei se and are r rnrial lor the 
siuvival ol humanity. 

Tilt' l(iN’(i.-\ has endeavoured to perteise, see and look at the uni\e!sal.s through 
the telesrope and theinir rosr ope; hearanrl listen through (he te.vtu.tl and oral; smell 
through the mhrt'alh and outhreath of the living tiaditions; taste through the 
.perience ol (he creative artist; and feel and move through the still s\mhols .md 
ageries r)l fro/eu stone and the dynamic image ol kinetir moveniriit .All this was 
attem|)ted through the multi'inedia presentation on rmkrti ( Harmoin with Nature), 
the fterformam esof the 1 .augas, the [tain tings of San tokhha. the storv ol the t lav pm 
in the hands of the potter. 


* The oiiironir- ol ilic live .suer e.ssive hut iEiterloeked .Seiiiiiiars is a volume roller lion, ol \r5>i, ii i)i<- 
hi volume Irrriises on I hr’ (fml Iradilioii , the 2nrl on tW/rV, Ihiddhnt and fauui thidiihnn. ilu’ ;h<l e'l ihe 
Agamic trtuJition and the Arts, ihe llh rolnine is lillr-d ; The Nah:>c i>/ Matin .iiul ihr- .^lh Man in Xalinr. 
Ihe roller lirm lillerl : Ihrakiii ■ The Integral Vision is pnhlishrrl hv ihe KiNri.X .md DK Pminvorld, Nr-w 
Delhi, 1W.1. 
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The KaldlattvakosaV ohimc III is integral to this larger and extensive enterprise of 
an inter-disciplinary and cross-cultural dialogue around unifying themes of peren- 
nial value. Here our microscope is through (he lens of textual traditions restricted 
largely to the Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit sources. An indepth investigation into 
primar)' sources ofthe.se traditions is an es.sential prerequi.site for any meaningful 
comparative work. 

The terms included in the Kaldlalttvakosa Volume III and Volume IV (to follow 
soon) all revolve the concept of the Mahdbhutas in all streams of Indian thought on 
Vcdic, Pauranic, Buddhist and Jaina, in di.sciplines ranging from Ayurveda to 
metaphysics, astronomy, philosophy, politics and the arts. Even a cursory perusal of 
the contents of this Volume, as also of the preceding two Kaldtatlvakosa Volumes I 
and II make it amply clear that each concept was explored at its most physical and 
material and metaphysical and spiritual levels. The method of exploration was both 
emlxidiment and disembodiment of the concept. The triad of (he adhydijnika 
{sp\r\tud.\) , ddhidaivika (divine) and ddhibhautika (physicdl) was near universal, as was 
the movement from the subtle to the gross {suksna to slhula) and the multi- 
dimensionality and multi-directionality of space and time. Multi-layering and a 
systems approach of establishing correspondence was a natural and neces.sary 
concomitant. This will be evident in the articles of each of the three Volumes. Only 
a superficial reader will .see these as either overlaps or repetitions. The inter- 
penetration of levels of meaning within a concept and between concepts has the 
fineness of a sharp needle and the fluidity of a drop of water or oil or an abscirbent 
surface. These articles have attempted the difficult task of identifying the process of 
threading the needle and the expansion of the point, the drop the bindu, and thus 
the essence of theconceptin many if not all domain.s. Materiality and non-materiality 
of theover-arching concept of fVc/tr/tbegins the Volume. The primal elements from 
the subtlest (^aifl) to the apparently grossest {prthivi) are investigated, each with its 
integrity and its interpenetradon into the others. Mutuality of pairs emerges, and as 
that of water and fire, water and earth, fire, wind, etc., to developinto a mighty system 
of ecological balance based on interdependence of matter and non-matter; man- 
nature; physical and p.sychical; active and passive; the outer and inner; the senses, 
mind, intellect and conscilHisness at micro and macro levels. The terms included in 
Volume IV, vir. indriya, dravya, dhdtu, gum, adhibhuta/adhidaiva/adhydtma, sthula/ 
sukma, snti/dhUi/pralaya will hopefully unfold the system even more clearly. 
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The structure, method and treatment have been again outlined by the Editor - 
Dr. Bcttina Baumer who has competently and painstakingly completed this work. I 
thank her and e.specially so as this will be the last of the three volumes under her 
editrorship. 

I take this opportunity once again to pay my sincere.st tribute to Tarkatirtha 
LaLsman Shastri Joshi a visionary giant of this century, who made it possible for us 
to have courage to embark upon the arduous path of identifying two hundred fifty 
terms (trees) of the great and vcrderous forest of concepts of the Indian tradition. 

Kapila Vatsyayan 
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INTRODUCTION 


sarvam sarvdtmakam 
Everything is related to the whole. 


I. General Background 

The Indian Arts are like the branches of a vast tree of culture, thought, 
science, ritual and spirituality, and they cannot be understood in isolation. They 
are based on fundamental Indian conceptions of the cosmos and of man, of space 
and time, of the body, mind and self. These have crystallized in the Sanskrit 
tradition as specific concepts which pervade virtually all disciplines. Theories of 
aesthetics rest on philosophical concepts but are also deeply linked with medical 
thought and with mystical experience. The wide range of Indian art forms are 
interrelated through shared aesthetic theories, and there are also basic principles 
of form manifested in the various media employed, so that the Arts themselves 
are interdependent in much the same way that interrelationships exist between 
the sciences, religions and philosophies. The Arts form an integral part of the 
total culture. 

So far, the Indian Arts have been largely studied in isolation, with much 
emphasis being given to chr< nologies and stylistic analysis along Western lines. 
The questions of meaning and the interdependence between the Arts arid other 
disciplines have received relatively less attention. Literary and art- historical 
studies have rarely been combined, so as to do justice to both. There is a vast 
literature containing theoretical texts on the Indian Arts (Silpa-^astra, Vastu- 
^astra, Sarigita-Sastra) which has not yet been sufficiently investigated and 
applied to the interpretation of the Arts themselves. The self-interpretation of 
the tradition in which the Arts have developed has yet to be carried out, partly 
because an adequate method of understanding the texts has been lacking. 

In the context of a Seminar on “Shastric Traditions in Indian Arts” ' T.S. 

* 

Maxwell has thrown light on the interrelationship of S^tra and Prayoga, of the- 
oretical literature and practical application. Against the view that the Sastras 
are dry classifications which are often contradicted by artistic practice, he as- 
serts: ‘^Those texts epitomised and consolidated the culture in which the artist 
lived and worked, and from which he drew his inspiration; Silpasastra, as the 
body of texts which effectively legitimised his calling within the culture, has 

^A. L. Dallapiccola (Ed.): Shastric Traditions in Indian Arts, Stuttgart: Steiner 1989. 
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endeavoured to preserve parts of this vision... All art-forms are practical and 
symbolic expressions of cultural intelligence; they carry a passive burden of 
assumed or inherited knowledge and an active burden of conscious knowledge 
which is intentionally communicated. Once one becomes aware of these two 
interpenetrating levels, the chaotic background of archetypes and the ordered 
foreground of didacticism, the methods and skills of the artist are defined, just 
as they are defined by shastric precept; the master silpin must have (without 
claiming another’s province for his own) knowledge of all the arts, from metrics 
and poetic imagery to music and dance, painting and sculpture, in increasing 
detail, his own field being placed last in the list, emphasising its juniority but 
also the legitimacy of its traditional descent; and he must be able to mobilise 
this knowledge in connexion with yoga and meditational techniques in order to 
visualise fully, from brief descriptions, the forms he will create. As an actor in 
and an agent of his society, he must be open to the cultural sources of that 
society.” (pp. 11-12). Thus the texts present various kinds of sources for the 
artist, and to interpret art without them means to reduce our understanding of 
the total context in which art has its meaning. 

The Kalatattvakosa project aims to bridge an important gap in the un- 
derstanding of Indian culture by selecting 250 fundamental concepts (based on 
Sanskrit) from the various disciplines, schools and texts and focussing on their 
occurrence and their significance in the Arts. Presented in the form of a lexi- 
con, Kalatattvakosa gives each concept in its various contexts and provides 
the textual sources, both in the original and in translation. It is a research tool 
for scholars and all who are interested in penetrating to the meaning contained 
in artistic creativity, expression, form and purpose. 

The criteria of selection are based on the frequency of interdisciplinary oc- 
currence and the wide-ranging importance of the terms. Only concepts having 
meaning in a range of disciplines and associated literatures have been selected; 
rasa, for example, is used in the Vedas, and in medical (Ayurvedic) and chemical 
(Rasas^tric) contexts, as well as in aesthetics. Purely technical terms within a 
particular tradition have thus been omitted; these will be treated in separate 
Technical Glossaries (for example on Sanglta-Sastra and Silpa-Sastra). The lex- 
icon concentrates on terms of fundamental and widespread significance in the 
primary sources, and thus avoids both tacit interpretation by partiality of se- 
lection, and the ongoing interpretive controversies of the secondary literature. 

The criteria governing the selection of primary sources are two; the texts 
must be considered representative of a discipline or school of thought, and they 
must be the oldcht available sources of that school complete with commentaries. 
The text*' quotea do not pretend to be exhaustive, but aim to represent the most 
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important literatures and disciplines. Thus in addition to the Vedas, Vedahgas, 
Smrti, Itihasa, Puranas, Darsanas, Tantras and Agamas, the Nfitya-I^Sstra 
along with Abhinavagupta’s commentary, for example, plays a central role in 
establishing links between concept and art, drama (ndtya) being the origin of 
the diflferent Arts and of aesthetic theory. 

The limitation to Sanskrit sources and related material (Prakrit, Pali), in- 
cluding cognates (Greek, Latin), results from the nature of the undertaking. It 
is the intention to cover the entire Indian tradition, and Kalfitattvakoda is the 
Sanskritic section of the project. The editors are fully aware that the Arabic- 
Persian sources require an equal treatment of their basic aesthetic, philosophical 
and artistic concepts, and that the Sanskrit sources must be complemented by 
their counterparts in the Dravidian languages. Indeed, to present as complete 
a picture as possible of the development of a concept in the Indian tradition, it 
should be traced through the Middle Indian to modern Indian literatures, with 
indication of the more important semantic developments. This is not feasible 
at the present stage, and restraint has had to be exercised within the articles 
presented here. 

The entries cannot therefore pretend to be exhaustive. The tradition is so 
rich, and the source material so varied, that it is not possible to present a 
complete historical picture of each and every concept with all its variations; 
and as the focus is on the Arts, philosophical discussion has had to be limited 
to a minimum to present overbalance. Within these limitations, the absence 
of a preconceived interpretive scheme should enable the reader from any disci- 
pline to identify interconnections between basic concepts from the original texts 
in pursuit of his own specific interest, and to spread his research beyond the 
immediate confines of the lexicon. 

II. Method and Use 

1. The lexicon is not organised alphabetically but thematically by concepts. 
Groups of related terms are assembled in each volume, and the logic of their ar- 
rangement is explained in the introduction. Alphabetical reference is facilitated 
by the List of Terms which gives the complete list of entries for the whole 
lexicon, mentioning the volume in which an article has already appeared. The 
Index directs the reader to the occurrence of the terms throughout, and also 
refers him to other significanf terms in Sanskrit and English. Arrows -*■ refer to 
an entry, in the same or another volume, where the term in question is treated 
more extensively. 

2. Within a desirable flexibility of structure, the content of an entry gener- 
ally follows this sequence: 
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Overview 

Etymology and related/cognate terms 

Layers of meaning 

Development of the concept 

Manifestation in the Arts 

Classification 

Process 

Conclusion 

Quick identification of a section which may interest the reader specifically is 
thus facilitated. 

In some cases where a concept has a distinct meaning in different fields, an 
article has been divided into two or three parts assigned to different authoi^. 

3. All Sanskrit quotations are given in devanagart with a full English transla- 
tion; Sanskrit words or phrases occurring in the running text are transliterated 
and accompanied by a translation at least once. This is designed to provide 
access for those having limited knowledge of Sanskrit, and for non-readers of 
the devanagart script. 

4. Text references axe abbreviated; full titles appear only in the running text 
of the entry (in bold face). The List of Abbreviations provides the full titles, 
and the General Bibliography notes the text editions and translations used. 

5. A Select Bibliography is appended to each article; this contains ref- 
erences to secondary literature to which the author refers. These references 
are not exhaustive but are relevant to tracing further information about the 
concept. 

6. The etymologies, whether traditional or based on modern linguistics, 
represent the opinion of the author; they have sometimes been edited, and 
in cases of doubt or difference of opinion the reader is referred to Manfred 
Mayrhofer, Etymologisches Worterbuch des Altindoarischen, Heidelberg (Carl 
Winter) 1986 ff. 

7. All translations axe acknowledged, whether published (see Bibliography) 
or unpublished. If a translator’s name is not given, the text has been translated 
by the author. Where the author has amended a previous translation, this is 
indicated. 
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8. The lexicon is illustrated with line-drawings only, representing funda- 
mental diagrams, yantras, symbols etc. Full photographic illustration of art- 
historical developments and variations falls outside the purview of these vol- 
umes. 


III. Concepts of the Elements 

After treating the concepts of space and time in the second volume, this 
third volume of KaifitattvakoSa is dedicated to the cosmic elements and re- 
lated concepts. Any creation, whether cosmic, of the human body, or of art, 
has to start from the four, or mostly five, elements: earth, water, fire, air and 
space. They are conceived as the building blocks of the universe and of the 
human body. Whether physically or symbolically, they constitute primary and 
indispensable categories of reality (tattva). The elements are never seen only at 
their gross, material level (adhibhuta, sthula), because they contain a subtle as 
well as divine level (adhidaiva, adhyatma or suksma, para). 

The number five is significant throughout Indian cosmology, and the three 
groups of five taitvas or categories permeate all fields of Indian thought. 
There exists a correlation between the five elements (bhuta), their subtle forms 
(tanmatruy i.e. sabda or sound, sparda or touch, rupa or form, rasa or taste, 
and gandha or smeU) and the corresponding sense-organs which perceive them 
(indriya). In the present volume only the concepts of the bhutas are dealt with, 
which partly include their tanmdtra aspect. The indriyas will form a separate 
entry in the subsequent volume (IV) which is going to be complementary and 
in continuation of the present one. 

The basic concept of prakrti, primal nature or materiality, which is so to say 
the matrix of ail the elements, U presented first, since it gives the general back- 
ground of the understanding of nature. Besides the five individual elements, the 
concept of being or element (bhuta/mahdbhuta) has been treated here, which 
also serves to present the overall conception inclusive of the five elements. Be- 
sides, the concepts denoting fire and light are so rich in the Indian tradition 
that it seemed necessary to present them in two separate articles: agni for the 
element (and divinity) and jyotis/tejas/prakdsa for the various aspects of light 
and luminosity, in spite of a certain overlapping, especially in the case of tejas 
which is also used to denote the element. 

Thus the present volume contains eight major articles. The sequence of the 
elements follows the order which, since the Taittirlya Upanisad, has become 
most common in the Indian systems, namely from the subtle to the gross: dkdsa 
(space), vdyu (air or wind), agni (fire), along with jyotis (light), ap (water), 
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and pHhivf (earth). Needless to say that all the synonyms of these elements are 
included, though not exhaustively. In Vedic cosmogony water mostly stood first, 
in some cases the order starts from the earth, i.e. from the gross to the subtle. 
Since many fundamental texts refer to all the five elements, certain repetitions 
could not be avoided. They may still be useful in the sense that each article 
stands for itself and can be read separately. 

The system of correlations of Indian cosmology which find in the Vedic 
and Tantric world views, as also in Buddhist and Jaina thought, is first of aU 
based on the primordial elements. The macro* and microcosmic levels permeate 
the whole view of reality in the various schools and disciplines. It is here where 
cosmogony /cosmology, ritual as enactment and re-enactment of the cosmos and 
the Divine, and art as “transformation of nature” (A.K. Coomarswamy) and as 
manifestation of the same principles in aesthetic form, are interrelated. The role 
of the elements in any ritual, in Vedic sacrifice (yojna), in Agamic and Smartta 
temple or private worship (piyd), in the drawing of a Buddhist mandala or a 
Jaina cosmogram, is central. Not only the physical use of fire and water and {he 
symbolic meaning of the conch, of the water jar (kalasa) and other implements 
of ritual require the elements, but also the spiritual process of the purification of 
the elements in the body of the worshipper {bhutasuddhi) shows that an ascent 
to the Divine has to symbolically or mystically pass through the stages of the 
tattvas. In ^aivitc intitiation, the disciple has to purify the elements and assume 
their spiritual nature; in the words of Abhinavagupta: 

If the earth, which is firm, is contemplated as of the nature of ^iva, 

(the disciple) is firmly established, and by such a contemplation, he 
is purified. Water (contemplated as $iva) nourishes him, and (the 
contemplation of) fire makes him resplendent. By contact with air 
(as Siva) he attains bliss, and (the contemplation of) space carries 
him to vast expansion. 

TantraJoka VII. 103-4 

In fact, the five elements, along with three others (sun, moon and self), are 
said to constitute the divine body of ^iva (astamiirti). The ^ivalinga is built 
up in correspondence with the elements, and five temples in South India house 
the Lingas of the five elements. There is a system of correspondences of five 
symbolic shapes, five colours, divine emblems and qualities, and also five letters 
of the Sanskrit alphabet in the phonematic creation of the universe. 

The five elements constitute the body according to Ayurveda. In the dif- 
ferent arts and in aesthetics, the elements play an indispensable role, whether 
physicoily, symbolically or conceptually. 
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In preparation of the present volume, most of these aspects of nature and 
the elements have been explored in a series of five seminars with the overall 
title Prakrti, which have been published in live volumes.^ The third volume 
refers especially to the role of the elements in the Arts and in aesthetics, and 
their background in the Agmas and in ritual.^ Thus the two publications are 
complementary. 

The articles contained in this volume can present only a fraction of the 
richness of Indian thought on creation, nature and the elements. But bringing 
together the most important references and meanings of these concepts should 
not only present a textual and historical survey. This volume can serve as ba- 
sic source material for an Indian ecology, which may have far-reaching conse- 
quences. For a present-day view on ecology has to be based on the insights and 
experiences of an ancient culture which lived in harmonious interaction with 
the forces of nature. The arts serve as a bridge between concepts, myths, ritual 
and life forms, and hence they particularly express and mediate an ecological 
consciousness. If even today a dancer first toiiches the ground and asks the earth 
for forgiveness and permission to step on her, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, this gesture expresses a deep respect for the earth and a harmonious 
relationship with the elements. 

This is all the more necessary in our present time of man’s uprootedness 
from the earth, alienation from nature and violation of the elements by envi- 
ronmental pollution. Any ecological action has to start from an awareness of 
the significance of the elements within a balanced world-view. In India it can 
build on an ancient tradition which, rightly understood and applied, could help 
solve many present-day problems the world over. 
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General principles in forming abbreviations, concerning the last part of the 


title: 


A 

Agama 

Ar 

Aranyaka 

Bh 

Bhasya 

Br 

Brahmana 

Ca 

Carita 

Dh 

Dharma (e.g. DhS Dharmas^tra) 

G 

Gfta 

H 

Hrdaya 

Ka 

Karika 

Ko 

Kosa 

L 

Laksana 

Nik 

Nikaya 

P 

"addhati 

Prad 

Pradipika 

Prak 

Prakasa 

Prat 

Pratisakftya 

Pur 

Parana 

R 

Ratnakara 

Sarn 

Samhita 

Samu 

Samuccaya 

Sang 

SangraJia 

Sa 

Sara 

S 

Sastra 

Sm 

Smrti 

Su 

Sutra 

T 

Tantra 

Up 

Upanisad 

Va 

Vaxttika 

V 

Veda 

Vim 

VimarsinT 

Vi 

Vi varan a 

Vr 

Vrtti 

Y 

Yamala 
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Sections of Agamic Texts: 


cp 

caryapada 

kp 

kriyapada 

vp 

vidyapz^a 

yp 

yogapada 

Sections of Ayurvedic Texts: 

CiStha 

Cikitsa Sth^a 

IStha 

Indriya Sthana 

KaStha 

Kaipa Sthana 

NiStha 

Nidana Sthana 

SaStha 

^axlra Sthana 

SiStha 

Siddhi Sthana 

SuStha 

Sutra Sthana 

ViStha 

Vimana Sthana 

Major Texts 



AbhidhKo 

Abhidharma Kosa 

AbhidhSamu 

Abhidharma Samuccaya 

AbhSak 

Abhijhanasakuntala 

Abhil 

Abhilasitartha-cintamani 
(also Man2tsollasa)(Soinesvara) 

AbhiBha 

Abhinava Bhaxatl 

AbhDar 

Abhinaya Darpana 

AbhisAl 

Abhisamayalahkara 

AbhNat 

Abhi§eka Nataka 

AdhSu 

Adhyay ana- Sutra 

Agh^P 

Aghora^ivacarya Paddhati 

AgPur 

Agni Pur^a 

AhSam 

Ahirbudhnya Samhita 

AitAr 

Aitareya Ax any aka. 

AitBr 

Aitareya Brahinana 

AitUp 

Aitareya Upani§ad 

AjitA 

Ajitagama 

AlP 

Alapa Paddhati 

AmKo 

Amara Ko^a 

AparPr 

Aparajita Prccha 

ApDhSu 

Apastamba Dharma-Sutra 
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ApG^hSu 

Apastamba Gfhya-Sutra 

ApSrSu 

Apastamba Srauta-Sutra 

ApSulSu 

Apastamba Sulba- Sutra 

ArthS 

Artha-^astra 

ArthViSu 

Arthaviniscaya-Sutra 

AryaMS 

AryamanjusrlnamasangTti 

AsCu 

Ascaryacudamani (l^aktibhadra) 

AstH 

Astanga-Hrdaya (Vagbhata-I) 

AstSang 

Ast^ga-Sangraha (V^bhata-Il) 

AstPrPar 

Astasahasrika Prajna P^amita 

AsvaGrhSu 

Asvalayana Grhya- Sutra 

Asva^rSii 

Asvalayana Srauta-Sutra 

AV 

Atharva-Veda (Saunaka) 

AVPari 

Atharva-Veda Pexisis^ 

Atth 

Atthas^nl (on Dhammasang’ani) 

Aucitya 

Aucityavicaracarca (Ksemendra) 

Avim 

Avimaraka 

BalCa 

Balacarita 

BDhSu 

Baudhayana Dharma- Sutra 

BGrhSu 

Baudhayana Grhya-Sutra 

B^rSu 

Baudhayana Srauta-Stitra 

B^ulSu 

Baudhayana Sulba-Sutra 

BhG 

Bhagavad-Glta 

BhG^Bh 

Bhagavad-Git;. Bhasya (Sankara) 

BhagPur 

Bh^avata Puiwa 

BhaAr 

Bhagavatl Aradhana (Acarya Sivarya) 

BhSi 

Bhaktirasamrtasindhu (Rtipa Gosvamin) 

BhRas 

Bhaktirasayana (Madhusudana Sarasvatl) 

Bhar^rSu 

Bh^advaja Srauta-Sutra 

BhaBh 

Bharata Bh^ya (Nanyadeva) 

BhaPari 

Bhasapariccheda 

BhPrak 

Bhava Prakaiana (Saradatanaya) 

Bh^Sam 

Bhfgu Saiplut& 

BhuPr 

Bhu\’ana Pradipa 

BoBhu 

Bodhisattvabhumi 

BoCar 

Bodhicaryavatara 

BrPur 

Brahma Pur&na 

BrSu 

Brahma- Sutra 

BrSuBh 

BrahmarSutra Bha$ya (Sankara) 

B?Up 

Brhad&ranyaka Upanifad 



xxii 

kalatattvakoSa 

BrD 

Brhaddesi (Matahga) 

BrDev 

Brhaddevata (Saunaka) 

BrSam 

Brhat Samhita (Varahamihira) 

BudCa 

Buddhacarita 

CarSam 

Caraka Samhita 

Caru 

Carudatta 

ChaSii 

Chandah-Sutra 

ChUp 

Chandogya Upanisad 

CiL 

Citra-Laksana 

DBhuSu 

Dasabhumika-Sutra 

DCa 

Dasakumaracarita 

DaRu 

Dasarupaka 

Datti 

Dattilam (Dattila) 

DBhagPur 

Devi Bhagavata Parana 

DPur 

Devi Parana 

DhPad 

Dhammapada 

DhSan 

Dhammasahgani 

Dhav 

Dhavala (Virasenacarya, 

Comm, on Satkhandagama) 

DhvAl 

DhvanyaJoka 

DhvAlLoc 

Dhvanyaloka-Locana (Abhinavagapta) 

DighNik 

Dlgha Nikaya 

Divyav 

Divyavadana 

DSang 

Dravyasangraha (Nemicandra) 

DSangVr 

Dravyasahgraha Vrtti (Brahma Deva) 

DuSapta 

Darga Saptasati 

Dugh 

D utaghatotkaca 

GaSa 

Gaha Sattasai (Gatha Saptasati) 

Ganar 

Ganaratnamahodadhi 

GarPur 

Garuda Parana 

GauKa 

Gaudapada-Karika 

GauDhSii 

Gautama Dharma-Sutra 

GoniJTv 

Gommatasara Jlvakanda (Nemicandra) 

GoBr 

Gopatha Brahmana 

HBVil 

Haribhaktivilasa 

HyPrad 

Hathayoga PradTpika 

HayaPanc 

Hayasirsa Paiicaratra 

HT 

Hevajra Tantra 

IsGP 

Isanasivagurudeva Paddhati 

IsUp 

Isa Upanisad 

IPraKa 

Isvara Pratyabhijha-Karika (UtpaJadeva) 
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IPraVim 

isvara Pratyabhijna VimarsinT 

iPraVivVim 

isvara Pratyabhijna Vivrti Vimarsini 

IsSam 

Isvara Samhita 

JaimUpBr 

Jaiminlya Upanisad Brahmana 

Jay Sam 

Jayakhya Samhita 

JinSam 

Jina Samhita 

JivPradTi 

Jivatattvapradipika 'Hka (on Gomma^sara 
Jivakanda) 

Jiian 

Jnanarnava (Subhacandra) 

Kad 

Kadambarl 

KaCaT 

Kalacakra Tantra 

KaPur 

Kaiika Purana 

KamKVil 

Kama-Kala-Vil^a 

KamSu 

Kama-Sutra 

KamA 

Kamikagama 

KasSam 

Kasyapa Samhita 

KasSi 

Kasyapa Silpa 

KathSam 

Kathaka Samhita 

KathUp 

Katha Upanisad 

KaVr 

Kasika Vrtti 

KatBhaSu 

Katyayana Bhasika-Sutra 

KatSrSu 

Katyayana Srauta-Sutra 

KatSulSu 

Katyayana Sulba-Sutra 

KausUp 

Ka isTtaki Upanisad 

Kavyad 

Kavyadarsa 

Kavyal 

Kavyalahkara (Bhamaha) 

KavyalSu 

Kavyalahkara-Sutra (Vamana) 

KaMTm 

Kavya- Miraainsa 

KaPrak 

Kavya Prakasa 

KeUp 

Kena Upanisad 

Kod 

Kodandamandana 

KulT 

Kularnava Tantra 

Kum 

Kumarasambhava 

KurPur 

Kurma Purana 

LYVas 

Laghu Yoga-Vasistha (Abhinanda) 

LT 

Lak§mr Tantra 

Lalita 

Lalita-Sahasranama (with Bhasya) 

LVi 

Lalitavistara 

Lila 

Lilavatl (Bhaskata^arya) 

MaDha 

Maxihavlya Dhatuvrtti 

MaKa 

Madhyamaka-Karika 



XXIV 

MBh 

Mahabh 

MNUp 

MNPrak 

MPur 

MaMa 

MSSang 

MVas 

Maca 

MSuAl 

MaVim 

MaitSam 

MaitUp 

MajNik 

MalMa 

MvM 

MVT 

MaMey 

MaSa 

ManSrSu 

ManSulSu 

MluidKa 

MandUp 

MMK 

Manu 

MarSam 

MaxkPur 

MPA 

Mat Pur 

Mayarr! 

MilPan 

MimNyPrak 

MimSu 

MedKo 

Megh 

MKa 

MrgA 

Mt’dra 

Miu 

MundUp 


kalatattvakoSa 

Mahabharata 
Mababhaaya 
Mahanarayana ITpanisad 
Mahanaya Prakasa 
Maha Purana 
Mahartha Manjarl 

Mahasubhaaita Sangraha (Ed. L. Sternbach) 

Mahavastu 

M ahaviracarita 

Mahayana Sutralankara 

Mahayanavimsaka 

Maitrayam Samhita 

MaitrT Upanisad 

Majjhima Nikaya 

M^atlmadhava 

Malavikagnimitra 

MalinTvijayottara Tantra 

Manameyodaya 

Manasara 

Manava Srauta- Sutra 

f 

Manava Sulba- Sutra 
MandtLkya-Karika 
Mandukya Upanisad 
M anju srimulakalpa 
Manu Smrti 

Marici Samhita (Vaikhanasa Agama) 
Markandeya Purana 
Matangaparamesvara Agama 
Matsya Purana 
Mayamata 
Milinda Pahha 

Mimamsanyaya Prakasa (Apodeva) 

Mlmaipsa-Sutra (with Sahara Bhasya) 

MedinI Kosa 

Meghaduta 

Moksa-Karika 

Mrcchakalfika 

Mrgendra Agama 

Mudraraksasa 

Mul^ara (Acaxya Vattakera) 

Mundaka Upanisad 
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NadaKa 

Nada-Karika (Bhat(a Ramakantha) 

Naga 

Nagananda 

N^a 

Nanasara (Jh^asaxa) (Padmasingh Muniraja) 

NarBhSu 

Narada Bhakti-Sutra 

NarSik 

/ 

Naradlya Siksa 

NN 

Nartana Nirnaya 

NLRKo 

Natakalaksanaratna Kosa (Sagaranandin) 

NS 

Natya-Sastra 

Np 

Navapadartha (Acarya Bhiksu) 

Nay 

Nayacakra (Mailladhavala) 

NT 

Netra Tantra 

Nigh 

Nighantu 

Nir 

Nirakta (Yaska) 

NiSa 

Niyamasaxa (Kundakundacarya) 

NRKo 

Nrttaratna Kosa 

NrtRat 

NrttaratnavalT (Jayasenapati) 

NyDip 

NyayadTpika (Dharma Bhusana) 

NySu 

Nyaya-Sutra 

NySuBh 

Nyaya-Sutra Bhasya 

PPur 

Padma Parana 

PSam 

Padma Sainhita (Pancaratra School) 

Pahcad 

PancadasT 

Pah(? ) 

PancadhyayT (Ptirvardha) (Rajamalla) 

Pan(U) 

PancadhyayT (1 Uaraxdha) (Rajainalla) 

Panca 

Pancaratra 

PkaSa 

Paheastikaya Sara (Kundakund^^ya) 

Pane 

Paheatantra 

Pa 

Panini Astadhyayi 

PaDha 

Paninlya Dhatupatha 

Pa^ik 

Paninlya Siksa 

PPra 

Paramatma Praka^a (Yogindu Deva) 

ParSam 

Paramesvara Sainhita 

Para^ik 

P^asara l^iksa 

PTrT 

Paratiisika (Tantra) 

PasuSu 

Pasupata-Sutra 

PausA 

Pauskara Agama 

PausSam 

Pauskara Sanihita 

PSa’ 

Pavayanasara (Pravacanasaxa) (Kundakundacarya) 

PraCan 

Prabodhacandrodaya 

PraPan 

Prakaranapaneika 

PramMlm 

Pramanamlm^sa (Hemacandracuya) 



xxvi 

KALATATTVAKO!§A 

PraRat 

Prameya Ratnaval! (Baladeva Vidyabhusana) 

PSaT 

Prapancatsara Tantra 

PP 

Prasannapada 

PraUp 

Prasna Upanisad 

PraYau 

Pratijna Yaugandharayana 

PraNat 

Pratima Nataka 

PrH 

Pratyabhijna- Hrdaya 

PravBh 

Pravacana Bhasya on Samkhya- Sutra 
(Vijiianabhiksu) 

Pug 

Puggalapannatti 

Raga 

Ragavibodha (Somanatha) 

Ragh 

Raghuvamsa 

RajTar 

Rajatarangim 

RaVa 

Rajavartika (Bhatta Akalankadeva) 

Ram 

Ramayana 

RamCam 

Ramayana Campu 

RasGa 

Rasagangadhara (Jagannatha) 

RaPa 

Ratnatraya- Parlksa 

RauA 

Raurava Agama 

RV 

Rgveda 

9,Sar 

^k Sarvanukramanl 

Rtu 

Rtusamhara 

SaddhPuSu 

Saddharma Pundarlka-Sutra 

SadBr 

SadVimsa Brahmana 

SaDar 

Sahitya-Darpana 

^Par 

^aiva Paribhasa 

SamaRaj 

Samadhiraja 

SamSut 

Samarangana-Sutradhara (Bhoja) 

SV 

Sama-Veda 

SViBr 

Samavidhana Brahmana 

SidnKa 

Samkhya-Karika 

SamSu 

Samkhya-Sutra 

SDam 

Sahgita-Damodara 

SDar 

Sahgita-Darpana 

SMak 

Sahglta- Makaranda 

SRaj 

Sah^taraja 

SR 

SahgTta'Ratnakara (Saxngadeva) 

SankSur 

Sankalpasuryodaya (Venkatanatha) 

SankliAr 

^^khayana Aranyaka 

^siiikhBr 

^ahkhayana Brahmana 

^^kh^rSu 

i^^khayana ^rauta-Sutra 
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^aTil 

^arada-Tilaka 

Sark 

Sarasvatlkanthabharana (Alankara-Sa^tra) 

SarDSang 

Sarvadarsana-Sangraha 

SaSi 

Sarvarthasiddhi (Acarya Pujyapiida) 

SBr 

Satapatha Brahmana 

SatA 

Satkhandagama (Puspadanta & Bhutabali) 

SatSan 

Satsandarbha (^ivagosvainin) 

SatSam 

Satvata Samhita 

Saun 

Saundarananda 

SLah 

Saundaryalaharf 

SiddhSang 

Siddhantalesa-Safigraha 

SiddhSir 

Siddhanta-Siromani 

SikSarnu 

^iks^amuccaya 

SiL 

Silpalaksana 

^iPrak 

Silpa Prakasa (Ramacandra Kaulacara) 

SiRaKo 

Silparatnakosa (Sthapaka Nirafijana Mahapatra) 

Sisu 

Sisupalavadha 

SDr 

Sivadrsti (Soinananda) 

SMSt 

Sivamahimnastotra 

SPur 

Siva Parana 

SSto 

Siva Stotravali 

SSii 

Siva-Sutra 

SSuVa 

Siva-Siitra Varttika (Varadacarya) 

SSuVim 

Siva-Sutra Vimarsini (Ksemaraja) 

SkaPur 

Skanda Parana 

SlVa 

Slokavarttika 

SP 

Somasambhu Paddhati 

SpKa 

Spand'^ Karika 

SriBh 

Sri Bh^ya (on Brahma-Sutra) 

SrikBh 

/ 

Srlkantha Bhasya (on Brahma-Sutra) 

STaCi 

Srltattvacintamani 

^rPrak 

Srhgara Prakasa 

SNSa 

Sukranitisara 

SurSiddh 

Suryji-Siddhanta 

SuSam 

Susruta Samhita 

SvT 

Svacchanda Tantra 

Svap 

Svapnavasavadatta 

SvUp 

Svetasvatara Upanisad 

TAr 

Taittirfya Aranyaka 

TBr 

Taittirlya Brahmana 



xxviii 

TSam 

TUp 

TandMBr 

TAl 

TSamu 

TSa 

TaBha 

Tar k Sang 

TaKau 

TaPrak 

TaSti 

TaSa 

TaSang 

TiPa 

UbhSa 

UjNil 

USu 

UttCa 

VaiKo 

VaiSSu 

VaisSuBh 

VaJT 

Vak 

VaPur 

VS 

VSUp 

VVid 

VedPar 

VedSa 

VenT 

Vibh 

ViBhai 

VijMSi 

Vik 

VinPit 

VDbPur 

ViPur 

ViSahasrFA 

\iSm 

ViMag 

VyVive 


kalAtattvako6a 

Taittirlya Saiphita 
Taittirlya Upanisad 
Tandya Mahabrahmana 
Tantraloka (Abhinavagupta) 
Tautrasamuccaya 
Tantrasara (Abhinavagupta) 

Tarka Bhasa 
Tarka- Sahgraha 
Tattva KaumudT 
Tattva Prakasa 

Tattvarthadhigama- Sutra (Tattvartha-Sutra) 

Tattvaxthasaxa (Amf’tacandra) 

Tattva-Sahgraha 

Tiloya Pannattl (Vrsabhax:arya) 

Ubhayabhisaxika 

UjjvalanHamani 

U ttaradhyayana-Sutra 

U ttararamacarita 

Vaijayantr Kosa 

Vaisesika-Sutra 

Vaise^ika- Sutra Bha^ya 

Vak'oktijlvita 

VaJcyapadlya 

Vamana Purana 

Vastu-Sastra (Visvakarman) 

Vastusutra Upanisad 

Vastuvidya (Visvakarman) 

Vedanta- Paribhasa 

Vedanta- Sara 

VenT Samhara 

Vibhahga Pali 

Vijnana Bhairava 

Vijnapti Matrata Siddhi 

VikramorvaiTya 

Vinaya P4aka 

Visnudharmottara Purana 
• • • 

Visnu Purana 

Visnu-Sahasranama Bhasya 
Visnu Sm^ti 
Visuddhimagga 
Vyaktiviveka (Mahimabhatfa) 
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Yaj^ik Yajnavalkya ^iksa 

YajSm Yajnavalkya Smrti 

YV Yajur-Veda (Vajasaneyi Samhita) 

YSu Yoga-Sutra 

YSuBh Yoga-Sutra Bh^ya (Vyasa) 

YVifi Yoga-Vasistha 

YYaj Yogi Yajnavalkya 

YoH YoginT-Hrdaya 

YuDip Yuktidipika (on Samkhya-Karika) 




LIST OF TERMS 
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agni (agni-soma) (Vol.III) 
anga-angin 
adhikarana/a dhara 
adhik^a 

adhibhuta-adhldaiva-adhyatma 

(Vol.IV) 

adhisthana 

anuklrtana/ anukrti/ anukarana 

antahkarana 

ap/udaka/jala (Vol.III) 

abhinaya (Vol.V) 

amrta 

artha 

alankara (Vol.V) 

avatara 

avastha 

avyakta-vyakta (Vol.V) 

asra/ tryaira/caturasra 

asura 

ahamkara 

aJcaxa/akrti (Vol.V) 

akasa (kha, vyoman) (Vol.III) 

akhyana 

agama-nigama 

atman (Vol.I) 

ananda 

abhasa (Vol.V) 
alambana/^raya 
alekhana 
aaana 

indriya (Vol.IV) 

I^vara 

ugra-saumya 

ucita/aucitya 

utsava 

uddhata-sukumara 


upama 

rta-anrta 

ojas 

karana 

karuna 

karman 

kalasa (kumbha, ghata) (Vol.VI) 

kala 

kalpana 

kam'a 

kala (Vol.II) 
kaya/kayika 
kavya 

kusala/kausala 
kona: see asra 
krama (Vol.II) 
kriya/krti 
ksana (Vol.II) 
ksetra (Vol.II) 
garbha (Vol.VI) 
gana/^ta 
gandharva-apsaras 
guna-dosa (Vol.IV) 
guni/guru-laghu 
cakra (Vol.II) 
catura/ caturya 
camatk^a/camatkrti 
c^u/caruta 
cit/caitanya 

citi/caitya/stupa (Vol.V) 

citta 

citra 

chandas 

chaya (Vol.V) 

jati-vyakti 

jlva 

jnwa/vijnana 
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kalAtattvako^a 


jyotis/tejas/prakasa (Vol.III) 

tattva 

tantra 

tanmatra 

tala/talamana (Vol.II) 
darsana 

dik/dikpala: see desa 
diksa 

drsta-adrsta (phaJa) 
deva/ devata 
devalaya: sec prasada 
desa (Vol.II) 
dravya (Vol.IV) 
dharma-dharmin 
dhatu (Vol.rV) 
dhyana 
dhvani 

natya/nrtta/ nrtya 

nadi 

nada 

nabhi (Vol.II) 

nama(-rupa) 

nayaka-nayika 

nyasa 

pankti 

pada 

padma (kamala etc.) (Vol.VI) 

parinama 

plUla 

pitha 

purusa (Vol.I) 
puru^artha 
purna (Vol.II) 

Pfthivl/bhumi/bhumika (Vol.III) 

prak^i (Vol.III) 

prajna 

pranava 

pratibha 

pratima/pratik^i (VoI.V) 
praltika (VoLV) 
pratlti 


pramajria 
prayoga 
pra-vrtti-nivrtti 
prasada 
prana (Vol.I) 
prasada (Vol.V) 
preman/prlti 

bandha-prabandha (Vol.V) 

bindu (Vol.II) 

bimba/pratibimba (Vol.V) 

bTja (Vol.I) 

buddhi/dhi 

brahman (Vol.I) 

bhakti 

bhagavan 

bhava 

bhavana 

bhuta/mahabhuta (Vol.III) 

bhoga 

mahgala 

man^ala (Vol.VI) 

madhura/madhurya 

manas / manasika 

mantra 

marman 

matra 

matrka 

mana (Vol.II) 

manusa 

maya 

marga-m^gin 
mithuna (Vol.VI) 
mudra (Vol.VI) 
murti (VoLV) 
moksa 
yajna 

yantra (Vol.VI) 
yupa (VoLVI) 
yoga 

yoni (Vol.VI) 
rahga 
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racana 

ram- / ramaniya 

rasa 

raga 

ruci 

rupa/pratirupa (sanlpya) (Vol.V) 
riti 

rekha (rju-vakra-tiryak) (Vol.V) 

lata (Vol.VI) 

laksana (Vol.I) 

laya (Vol.ll) 

lalita/lalitya 

linga (Vol.V) 

Ijla (knda) 

loka/triloka (Vol.ll) 

laukika-alaukika 

varna 

vastu 

vac/vacika 
vakya/vacya 
vada vadi 
vadya (atodya) 
vayu (Vol.fll) 
vasana 
vastu 

vigraha/arca/puja (Vol.V) 
vidya 

vidhi/vidhana 

viniyoga 

vimarsa 

visranti (virama) 
visva (visvarupa etc.) 
vis ay a 

vrksa (Vol.VI) 
vrtta 

vrtti/riti (Vol.V) 

vedr/sthandila (Vol.VI) 

vyakti/abhivyakti 

vyanjana 

vrata 

sakti 


sabda 

sarira (Vol.I) 

santi/santa 

sastra 

silpa/silpiu (Vol 1) 
suci -asuci 

suddha vikrta misra 

subha-asubha 

siinya/sunyata (Vol.ll) 

sobha 

sraddha 

sri 

sruti/veda 

saipskara 

samskrti 

sainsthana/saunivesa (Vol.VI) 
sakala-niskala (Vol.V) 
sangTta 

sat-asat/satta 

sattva/sattvika 

satya. 

sandhi (Vol.ll) 
sama- visama/samata. 
samadhi 
sahrdaya 

sadrsya- sariipya (Vol.V) 

sadhana 

sahitya 

siddhi 

sukha-duhkha 
sundara/saundarya 
sthula-suksma-para (Vol.IV) 
sv.tra/sutradhara (Vol.ll) 
srsti-sthiti-pralaya (Vol.IV) 
saumya: see ugra 
skandha 

stambha (Vol.VI) 
sthana/ayatana (Vol.VI) 
sthapatya/ sthapati 
spanda 

sphota; see sabda 
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svatantra/ svatanlrya 
svariipa/ svabliava 
svar/svarga 
svara 

svastika/ riaudy avarta ( Vol . VI ) 
hainsa 
hasta 
h relay a 



LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Prakrti 

1. Ainbika: Jaina, 12th Cent. A. I)., Rajasthan 

2. Skaiidarnala, the Divine Mother; from Tanesara-Mahade\a, Glh 7th Cent. 
A.D. 

3. Kalpadrunm, wi.shfuJfiJling tree: Besnagar, 2nd Cent. B.('., 

('alcntln Museum 

4. Lata on tc'inple door frame; Sravauhel^ola, Mysore 

Bhuta-mahabhuta 

5. Bhutagana Padmanidhi: Tamilnadu, Madras Museum 

6. Bhutagana as weight- carrier; Amaravati 

7. The Stupa of the Five Elements symbolized by five shapes 

8. Symbolic forms of the Elements according to Tantra 

9. Bhuta: Doddagaddavalli, Karnataka, Hoysala, 12th Cent. A.D. 

Ak&ia 

10. l^aiikha, a symbol of dkdsa 

11. Visuddhi cakra: ha-btja for dkdsa 

12. Akdsalinga above dmalaka as crowning of temple spire 

Vfiyu 

13. Andhata cakra: ya-bija for wind 

14. Flying Figures: Gandharva and Apsaras on Kailaaanatha Temple, Ellora, 
8th Cent. A.D. 
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15. Vayu as dikpala: Rajaram Temple, Bhubaneswar, ca 1025 A.D. 

16. Vayu: according to dhyanadloka of Pratisthalaksanasarasamuccaya 
(Nepal MS) 

17. Hamsalatd: Virupaksa Temple, Aihole, ca 740 A.D. 

Agni 

18. Agni: Sarnath, 7th Cent. A.D. 

19. Agnikunda with sacred fire 

20. Agni: Tanjore Art Gallery 

21. Syenaciti: Bird-Shaped Fire Alter of the agnicayana 

22. Bhairava with agnikesa (hair in the form of flames), bronze, Madras Mu- 
seum 

23. Manipura cakra: ra-bija for fire 

24. Agni on ram: Simhanatha Temple, Orissa, 9th Cent. A.D. 

25. Churning of fire by friction 

Jyotis /tejas/ prakasa 

26. Sudarsana Mahdyantra: Srirangam 

27. Suryapancdbjamandala 

28. Surya image: Alampur, A.P., 7th Cent. A.D. 

29. Siva Nataraja with agniprabhd: Tanjore 

30. Jyotirlinga: Gupta Period, Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi 

31. Buddha with prabhdmandala: Mathura, Gupta Period 

Ap 

32. Pu^ .laghata: Java 

33. Varuna as dikpala: Rajaram Temple, Bhubaneswar, ca 1025 A.D. 
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34. River goddesses and Naga: Amaravati 

35. Samudras of the middle country: Jain Cosmology (Gouache on paper, 
18th Cent. A.D., Rajasthan) 

36. Svadhisthana cakra: va-bija for water 

37. Gahga and Yamuna: Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar 

38. Gajalaksmr: Sanchi Stupa railing 

39. Ghataprandla: Indore, 11th Cent. A.D. 

40. Makaraprandla with fish: Mahagayatrl Temple, Konarka 
/ 

41. Sesasayl Visnu: Mahabalipuram 

42. Matsya Avatara: Baudh, Orissa, ca 9th Cent. A.D. 

43. Nagaraja with pranala: MukhaJingam, A.P. 

44. Gatiga on Makara with Gana: Besnagar, 500 A.D. 

45. Sivalinga with Dhdrdpatra: symbolzing the union of fire {Linga) and water 

46. Piimakumbha 

PrthivT/ bhumi 

47. Varaha with BhhdevT: Eran, M.P., 5th Cent. A.D. 

48. Varaha with BhudevT and Naga: Deogarh, 9th Cent. A.D. 

49. Bhudevi: bronze, 15th Cent. A.D., Tanjore Art Gallery 

50. Madhyabhumi: the islands [dt'ipas) and oceans {samudras) of the middle 
country, Jain Cosmology (Gouache on paper, 18th Cent. A.D., Rajasthan) 

51. Brahmdnda, the egg-shaped universe: Rajasthani painting, 18th Cent. 
A.D. 

52. Buddha in bhumt»parsamudrd: Sarnath, Gupta period 

53. Bhupura of Srtcakra (or any other yantra) 

54. Mulddhdra cakra: la-bija for earth 

55. One level (bhumi) of the sikhara (temple spire): Muktesvara Temple, 
Bhubaneswar 
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Overview 

Prakrit (f.) is best known as the term for the rnateriaJ side of the duality 
of matter and consciousness (purusa) in the Sainkhya and Yoga systems of re- 
ligious thought. Prakrti is a common term in Sanskrit texts not only belonging 
to the Samkhya and Yoga systems however, but also to the texts of phonetics, 
grammar, ritual theory, medicine, political theory, drama, mythology and the- 
ology. The Sanskrit technical term prakrti refers to nature and the natural in 
Sainkhya, Yoga, Jainism and the Medical sphools. These schools tried to un- 
derstand materiality by means of empirical observations of the processes and 
regularities of the person and the environment. They attempted to find expla- 
nations of the universe and life by their own efforts and powers of reasoning 
and they were particularly interested in the analysis of matter. 

Three clusters of meanings of the term prakrti in the Indian traditions can 
be distinguished; 1. Prakrti is that which precedes, the first, that which is in 
its own form. This is the basis, the original state, therefore the natural, the 
archetype and normal. From this sense is also derived the meaning health and 
normality, the ordinary and usual. 2. Prakrtiis the material cause, the producer 
of effects, the innate power of transformation and manifestation, the generative 
principle or the principle of growth. Here prakrti is a word concerned with the 
field of birth and production. 3. Prakrti as the principles, constituents, parts or 
components of a whole (components of the human being, of the political state, 
of the cosmos, of a play, etc.). 

Prakrti is used in the Sanskrit literature from the time of the texts which 
instruct in various activities related to the rituals, in the Jaina Ardha-MagadhT 
scriptures and in the Pali Canon of the Buddhists. The adjective prdkrta is used 
already in the Satapatha Brfihmana. The word prakrti in the modern North 
Indian languages is usually translated with ‘nature’, ‘habit’, ‘disposition’ and 
‘temperament’. Prakrtivada means ‘naturalism’ according to the dictionary, and 
prakrtivadi is a ‘naturalist’. . 

In the systematic religious thought of Samkhya and Yoga, prakrti is mate- 
riality and the opposite of pure consciousness (purusa). IJnmanifest materiality 
is independent, all-pervasive, precedes the existence of time and space and is 
a material transcendent principle, immensely powerful, containing the whole 
world in an undifferentiated state. The other transcendent principle, purusa is 
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also unmanifcst, eternal, etc. but, contrary to prakrti, it is contentless. Prakrti is 
the productive, transfonriing and material aspect of nature and also nature as a 
unity. The continuous transformations of materiality should be analyzed or sup- 
pressed (cittavrttinirodhah) to attain liberation of the self (purusa). The analysis 
of the processes of transformation of the material world is developed, therefore, 
in order to provide a soteriological ‘map’ for withdrawal from the life-process 
which is characterized by the torment of threefold pain [duhkhatraydbhighala). 
The embodied person and the cosmos are constituted of the same matter and 
similarly structured. They are both analyzed into 25 principles [tattvas) and are 
described as a combination of souls, material productive principles (prakrtis) 
and material products (tnkrtis). Purusa from the ultimate point of view is not 
analyzable since he can never become an object. The root-matter (77it7/ap7‘n^rii), 
intellect (buddhi), egoity (ahamkdra), and the five subtle elements {tanmdiras), 
sometimes the gross elements (rnahdbhutas) are prakrtis because they produce 
the sixteen modified (vikrti) principles {tattvas). The three constituents (gunas) 
of mulapmkrti are the sentient or intelligibility principle [sattva] (defined as 
prakdsa in the Saiukhya-Karika 13 and Yoga-Sutra 11.18 and as prukasasilc^in 
the Vyasa Bhasya 11,18), the mutative principle {mjas) and the static principle 
{iarnas). 

In the Pratisakhya, the literature on phonetics (szl\sd), prakrti has the mean- 
ing of original sound, the basis, which might remain unchanged or can change 
according to rules of euphonic combination {sandhi). Prakrti also means the ma- 
terial catises of sound. The Padapatha, the text in which each word is listed sep- 
arately, to help in recitation, in contrast to the Sarnhita (sum - d/id-, ‘join’, ‘con- 
nect’) text, in which letters are combined according to euphonic rules, is called 
prakrti because it is based on the Samhita text or because in the padapatha 
the words are in their unchanged original {prakrti) form or, from the practical 
point of view, because one first learns the pada text and then puts the words 
together, or because when one constructs sentences one starts with the padas. 

In the Mlmamsa- Sutra and other texts dealing with instructions and ex- 
planations of the ritual, prakrti means the archetypal or model sacrifices. These 
sacrifices have been fully described in the ritual texts, and the modified sac- 
rifices {vikrtis) which have not been fully described, are dependent on these 
archetypes. 

In the grammar {vydkarana) the roots and stems from which, when suffixes 
and prefixes are added, numerous words are produced, are called prakrti. 

In the mt‘lr,al literature prakrti means physical health, one’s natural condi- 
tion, and is contrasted to disease {vikHi). Prakrti also means one’s constitution 
and lei. ".perament as determined by the dosas. Seven types {prakrti) of persons 
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are distinguished according to which of the dosas predominates. 

In the Natya-Sastra, the foundation text of the science of dance and the- 
atre, prakrti means the infinite variety of human characters. It also means ele- 
ments of the plot {arthaprakrti). 

In the Artha-Sastra, the science of politics, prakrti means constituents of 
the state, and constituents of the mandala or the circle of near and distant 
states with whom the state has political relations. 

In theology and mythology, prakrti is the material cause of the universe, 
often an emanation of God or controlled by God by means of his creative 
power (mdj/d). This Is documented in the Svetasvatara Upanisad (IV. 10) and 
Bhagavad-Gita (IV. 6, VII. 14), the early theistic texts belonging to Saivism 
and Vaisnavism. Prakrti is like a consort of a male god who is fertilized by 
his energies. There is a tendency in some speculations about divinity to have 
goddesses personify prakrti as the active female principle ( sakti) and gods per- 
sonify purusa as the passive male principle, analogous to, but different from, the 
prakrti and purtisa of Samkhya and Yoga systems of religious thought. Personi- 
fying prakrti implies ascribing consciousness to it, while in Sanikhya and Yoga 
the fundamental dualism is between consciousness (purma) and non-conscious 
ra a teriality ( prakrti) . 

In the creation mythology of Puranas, the mythological collections of the 
Hindu theistic sectarian movements, prakrti is sometimes identified with the in- 
ert mass of the waters which is then fertilized by the male god. In this mythology 
the products of prakrti also bc ome the constituents of the cosmic egg. 


Etymology and Related Terms 

Prakrti is a feminine noun made with the root kr-, the prefix ‘pra’, and 
the suffix '‘kliri’ (Pa 111.3.93). The root kr- signifies action. It means to ‘make’, 
‘cause’, ‘create’, ‘produce’ or ‘perform’. It is the same root as in karma (act), 
kdrana (cause, origin), kdrya (effect), aU emphasizing the causal aspect of ac- 
tivity. The prefix ‘pm’ shows it precedes and it also has the sen.se of forward 
movement. ‘Pm’ indii ates a creative force, the urge to create, a biological and 
natural process. The ‘<i’ suffix usually forms feminine nouns. 

The Brahmavaivarta Purana (Prakrtikhanda, Ch.l) and Devi 
Bhagavata Purana (Book IX, Ch.l) give some popular etymologies of prakrti. 
In these texts prakrti is a name of the goddess who is said to consist of the five 
forms of Durga, Radha, Laksml, Sarasvatl and Savitrl. 
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DBhagPur IX. 1.5 8 

‘Pm’ moans excellent and ‘fcr/i’ means creation. Therefore that god- 
dess who is the most excellent in creation is called prakrti. The ‘pm’ 
word means the most excellent sattva guna, ‘i:r’ means the middle 
rajas guna, and Hi' denotes the tamas guna. She whose own nature 
is triguna, is endowed with all powers. She is superior in creation, 
therefore she is called prakrti. *'Pra' means first, '’krti' means cre- 
ation. The goddess who is the beginning of creation, she is called 
prakrti. 

In this glorification of the goddess prakrti is said to mean ‘the most excel- 
lent in creation’, she is identified with the three gunas {pra— sattva, ki^rajas, 
ti=tamas). Also, ‘pm’ is said to mean first and Hrti' to mean creation. The pri- 
mordial cause of creation is therefore called prakrti. In another fanciful expla- 
nation ‘pm’ is said to be the period just preceding creation while ‘^krti' signifies 
creation. The great Devi who exists before creation, says the Devi Bhagavata 
Purana, is therefore called prakrti after creation. 

Prakrti means that which is the original, the first, the primary, and vikrti is 
secondary. This is perhaps the early non-technical meaning of the word. 

In Proto-Samkhya, Samkhya and Yoga texts, eight principal producers, 
prakrtis, are distinguished from sixteen products, vikrtis. 

Prakrti as materiality is the other pole of purusa, pure consciousness. 
Prakrti is the active material principle that binds the passive purusas with the 
three strands of the rope (triguna) of materiality. Being the cause of bondage, 
prakrti is, in the human realm, fundamentally suflfering (duhkha), but it also 
brings liberation {moksa), as it has two purposes: the ascertainment of plea- 
sure and pain (hhoga) and the ascertainment of liberation (apavarga). Prakrti 
binds the purusas by sending itself forth in a series of modifications (vikHis). 
Prakrti is the first producer, and is, in Classical Samihya, contrasted with the 
seven prakrtivik^is, modifications or products of matter which produce other 
principles [futtvas), and sixteen vikdras which produce no additional princi- 
ples. The modifications are, according to the Samkhya-KarikS 10, dependent 
(paratantra) on prakrti and supported (dsrita) by it. They are caused (hetumat). 
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non-eternal (anitya), non-pervasive {avydpin), active {sakriya), many {aneka), 
marked (lingo), composite (sdvayava), while root materiality is without a cause, 
permanent, all-pervasive, not characterized by transmigration, unsupported, 
not the mark of anything and not capable of dissolution, partless and inde- 
pendent. Prakrit produces innumerable forms but only twentythree principles. 
A pot is a transformation of clay which is a transformation of the earth prin- 
ciple (prthim mahdbhuta). Clay and pots are not new principles but they are 
nevertheless products of prakrti. 

Prakrti in the medical texts means healthy and normal and is the opposite 
of illness and the abnormal (vikrti). Viprakrti means disease and illness. 

Prakrti as the original is opposed to the anukrti (from anu+kr ), the copy 
or imitation. 

The model sacrifices which are fully described in the ritual Sutras are called 
prakrtis and the modified sacrifices which are variations on them are called 
vikrtis. 

In phonetics the phonetically unaltered sound is prakrti. The phonetically 
altered sound is called vikrti, vikdra or vikrta. In grammar prakrti is the base 
and its opposite is the affix, the pratyaya. 

A different meaning of prakrti and its opposite is found in the Vasistha 
Dharma>Sutra. Piakrti in this text means the original and inborn and is con- 
trasted to the constructed and perfected (sarnskrta, from sam+h- meaning 
‘put together’, ‘join together’, ‘refine’). Persons are different according to the 
Vasistha Dharma-Sutra IV. 1, because of inborn nature (prakrti-visista) and 
because they are made different through the ritual samskdras (from ‘‘sam+kr-') 
(sarnskdra-visesa). According to Vedic ritual theory the innate inborn class 
characteristics of the person were actualized through the rituals. By the com- 
pletion of the upanayana ritual and the marriage samskdra, the householder 
was qualified for his own ritual fire, and to perform Vedic sacrifices, by which 
the perfection of the person was continued. The rituals were also causes of inner 
purification of the person since they removed impurities and made the person 
able to live in accordance with the Vedas. In this text prakrti represents the 
biological natural person and sarnskrta the person fashioned by culture and 
society. 

The distinction between Prakrta and Sarnskrta languages reveals a perceived 
dualism between the natural human and the perfected divine sounds. Prakrta 
means related to or derived from the prakrti, the basis and original form. Prdkrta 
can mean ‘common’ and ‘ordinary’. The later grammarians understood prdkrta 
to mean that the prdkrta languages were related to or derived from Sanskrit. 
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Hem<icaii(lra, the eleventh century Prakrta grammarian, wrote: “Sanskrit is the 
basis (prakrti). That which is located in it or is derived from it that is Prakrta” 
{prakrti samskrtam tatra bhavarn tata dgatam vd prdkrtam). The second sense 
means Prakrta was the language of the everyday speech of the common people. 

Prakrta, an adjective derived from prakrti, means ‘original’, ‘natural’, ‘or- 
dinary’, ‘comftion to all’, ‘normal’ and ‘belonging to’ or ‘derived from prakrti'. 
The adjective prakrta is used already in the Satapatha BrShmana 1. 1.2. 7 
(etarhi prdkrtdni). 

Prdkrta is used in the mathematics and geometry of altar construction of 
the Vedic religion. The measuring stick used for the construction of the ag- 
nicayana bird altar is divided in four, each length is called caturthi or prdkrta- 
prakrama, ‘ordinary measure’. Prdkrta is used often in the Epics Mahabharata 
and Ramayana in the sense of common, usual, and ordinary. 

I 

w II 

Ram VI. 11 6.5 

(STta spoke to Rama:) “Why do you. Oh Hero, like a common man 
addressing an ordinary woman, make me hear these harsh and un- 
becoming words, painful unto ears?” 

Arjuna is similarlly described in the Mahabharata: 



^ ^ fw II 

MBh 1.138.22 

This Arjuna of the darkish hue of blue clouds and unequalled 
amongst men on the earth sleeps on the ground like an ordinary 
person (prdkrtavad). What is more painful? (Tr. P.C. Roy) 

Prdkrta also means unrefined or ignorant {asarnskrtabuddhi, anadhi- 
gatavidya): 

31^: sn^'d : I 

BhG XVIII.28 

Undisciplined, unrefined {prdkrta), stubborn, false, dishonest, lazy, 
despondent and procrastinating. Such an agent is said to be tamasic. 
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This use of prdkrta to characterize a tdmasika person is related, perhaps, to 
a common use in the PlLli Canon. In the Pali Canon prakrti (in Pali pakati) is 
sometimes used to characterize undisciplined persons who have not restrained 
their natural impulses. Both texts contrast prdkrta to the restrained controlled 
person. In the Theragatha (258) the behaviour of unworthy bhikkhus and bhik- 
khunts when the last time has come is characterized as unrestrained {prdkrta). 
The compound pakatindriya meaning uncontrolled is used in the Udana to 
characterize monks whose behaviour is declared to be controlled by Mara. 

The most important synonyms of prakrti in Samkhya and Yoga are pra- 
dhana, the principal or foremost, denoting the first of the eight prakHis of 
Samkhya, and most common in the yoga-context, and avyakta, the unmanifest 
principle, the equilibrium stage of materiality before the manifestation of the 
principles of creation. Pradhdna and avyakta are identified with mulaprakrti as 
the root material cause in Classical Samkhya. Prakrti is prasavadharmin, the 
producer, prapanca, the process of emanation of materiality, and svabhdva, the 
natural process. Kalidasa writes, in the Kumarasambhava, that prakrti is 
purusdrthapravartin, flowing forth or moving {pra-vH-) for the sake of purusa. 
Prakrti when personified in a mythological context can be identified with 
the goddess a.s sakti or mdyd, god’s power and concealer. In the theology of 
Ramanuja prakrti is identified with the body of God, that which is totally de- 
pendent on God for its existence. 

Prakrti operates in a series of compounds as a first member. Some examples 
are prakrtija, springing froir nature or innate, prakrtilaya, merging with nature, 
prdkrtapralaya, dissolution of nature, prakrtisthoy being in the original normal 
state or healthy, prakrtimdna, the normal measure, prakrtisampannay endowed 
with a noble nature or prakrtivadin, an adherent of the prakHi teaching, that 
is, Samkhya. As a second member of a compound it can mean types or com- 
ponents as in karmaprakrtis used in Jainism, meaning types of karman, and 
arthaprakrtiSy ingredients of plot, according to the science of theatre and dance. 


The Core-Meaning of the Term 

PrakHi is that which is in its own form, the first, the original, the ba.sis, 
the natural state. PrakHi is the material cause, that from which something is 
born or comes to be, the basis, from which innumerable forms are produced. 
PrakHi means also the natural, common and normal, and therefore the innate, 
as in the nature or character of the individual. The term expresses a naturalistic 
tendency. That is perhaps why it is used extensively in the sciences; medicine, 
phonology, grammar, politics, ritual theory, and in the science of liberation 
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of Samkhya and Yoga. The meaning of prakrti of Samkhya and Yoga as the 
productive materia] cause, the generative principle or the creatrix, was reworked 
in the theologies of ^aktism and Tantrism and in these systems prakrti refers 
to the goddess and women in general. 

Prakrtis in the plural usually express a group which constitutes a whole and 
which possesses some productive power to produce that whole. Prakrtis often 
number seven or eight. 


Development of the Concept 

Prakrti is an important term in the related sciences of phonetics, grammar, 
and ritual theory. These three sciences were all linked to the ritual performances 
of the Vedic priests. PrakHi is a technical term in these sciences referring to 
original sounds, stems of words and the archetypal sacrifices. 

The first branch of linguistics to attain independent status was the study 
of phonetics. The phonetic texts, the Pratisakhyas, are probably contempora^ 
or later than Panini (350 B.C.). The inquiry into the production of sound 
was caused by the wish to preserve the sacred texts in the oral tradition. The 
Pratisakhyas start with the historically later Padartext (the prakrti in which 
the sandhi between words are broken up and compounds are split by inserting 
pauses between the individual members, and give rules on how to construct 
from it the text in continuous recitation, the Samhita text, and the text in 
which each word of the Padapatha is recited twice, first in sandhi with the 
previous word then with the following word, the Kramapatha text. 

Prakrti, in the Pratisakhyas, means the basis with respect to the Samhita- 
text, it means the material source of sounds (varna) and it means a sound that 
remains unchanged in euphonic combination {prakHyd). 

The Rk-Pratiiakhya II.l says: Samhita padaprakrtih. The statement can 
mean both that the Pada-text is the foundation for the Samhita- text, or that 
the Samhita text is the basis for the Pada-text, depending on interpreting the 
compound as a bahuvnhi samdsa or as a §astht tatpuru§a samasa. The contro- 
versy between the padavadins and the vdkyavadins arises with respect to this 
interpretation. 

PrakHi means material cause of sound in the Prati^akhya literature. The 
Knnayajuh-Pratisfikhya (=TaittirTya-Pritis£khya) 11.7 says that tone, 
breath and h-^ound are the material causes (prakHayah) of the sound of the 
syllables. 

?nr i 
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(Tone, breath and h-sound) these are the productive material causes 
of alphabetic sounds. (Tr. W.D. Whitney) 

The commentary Tribhasyaratna says that the syllables have tone, breath 
and h-sound as material cause in the same way that clay is the material cause 
of jars and thread of clothes. Similarly in 22.1: 

TO-: 'STffw: I 

Sound is material cause of all alphabetic sounds. (Tr. W.D. Whit- 
ney) 

Prakrti means that the sound remains unchanged in euphonic combinations, 

ilfrerr I 

Krsnayajuh-Prat DC. 16 

An ‘u’ uncombined with a consonant, remains unchanged and ‘u’ is 
inserted between it and the following vowel. (Tr. W.D. Whitney) 

The Mimamsa- Sutra 1.1.10 presents a purvapaksa against the eternality 
of .sound. The viewpoint represents probably the Nyaya opinion. The opponent 
argues that sound is ^ot eternal unchanging since there are changes according 
to the rules of sandhi: 



MimSu 1.1.10 

And on account of the original and modified forms. 


Sahara explains that in the case of ^dadhi' and ‘afro’ becoming '■ dadhyatra’ , 
the original and ‘a’ have changed into ‘ya’. The i-kdra is the prakrti, the 
original, and the y-kdra is the vikrti, the modification. The Mlmainsa view 
is, however, that the syllables are eternal. The answer to the objection is 
varndntaramavikdra (1.1.16), the change of letters is not a real modification. 
The words ^dadhi' and ‘afro’ still exist. 

In the grammar, prakrii means the roots and stems of words. ‘Panini’s 
system’, write Harold G. Coward and K. Kunjunni Raja {The Philosophy of 
the Grammarians, p.l5), “purports to derive all the forms of the Sanskrit 
language. . .from operation on two kinds of primitive- affixes {pratyaya) and 
bases (prafcnti).” PrakHipratyayavibhdga is therefore the most important work of 
grammar. The bases are of two kinds: verbal (dhdtu) and nominal {prdtipadika). 
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The rules in As^dhyayT show how affixes are added to bases (prakrti) to gen- 
erate correct inflected forms of the language. The generative function of prakrti, 
its ability to produce numerous forms, is perhaps implied in the use of prakrti in 
grammar. Both roots and stems are prakrtis in the sense that affixes are added 
to them. Roots are the ultimate prakrtis. Prakrti is also the underlying base for 
the secondary suffixes (taddhita pratyaya) added to the form derived from the 
root as in the example: Lokah is the prakrti for the derivative laukika. 

In the Mahabhasya pmkrti also means the original Sanskrit word. This is 
related to the sense of prakrti being the original or first. 

;r ^TWS?*: I 

Mahabh Paspasahnika under Mahesvara-Siitra 2 
No non-Sanskrit word based on some Sanskrit word (apasabda) is 
regarded as the original Sanskrit word (prakrti). 

(Tr. R.S. Bhattacharya) 

Mahabh on Pa VI. 1.16 

A substitute (of a word) cannot take the place of the original word 
(prakrti). (Tr. R.S. Bhattacharya) 

Vikrti means here adesa, a substitute, and prakrti means the original Sans- 
krit word. 

That prakrti is a word concerning the field of birth and production was 
well known to Panini (350 B.C.). He discussed the rules of grammatical cases 
associated with material cause and production. 

Pa 1.4.30 

The material cause (prakrti) of the agent of the verb to be born 
(jan-) (is in the ablative case (apadana kdraka)). 

Sometimes the modification of the material cause is in the dative case. 
i I 

Pa V.1.12 

When the material cause (prakrti) is serviceable for the modification 
(vikn'i), it is in the dative case. 

The commentary Kfisika Vrtti (650 A.D.) explains that prakrti is the 
material cause and vikHi is a later stage of prakrti. Wood is the prakrti or 
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material cause of charcoal, it is for the sake of that {tadartham), therefore 
charcoal is in the dative case (angdrebhyo hitdni kdsthdni, wood suitable for 
making charcoal). In the case of water and well [udakdrtham kupah) there is 
not a relationship of material cause {prakHi) and effect (vikrti), since the well 
is the instrumental cause and water is not a modification of well.. 

Prakrti means material cause also in the Brahma-Sutra and Vaisesika- 
* • 

Sutra. In the Brahma-Stitra prakrti is that which is in its original form, the 
base while in the Vaisesika-Sutra prakrti means the combination of causal 
factors. 

jrf?rinr5tFrn^Tdw i BrSu 1.4.23 

(Brahman is) the material cause also, (on account of this view alone) 
not being contradictory to the proposition and illustrations (cited 
in the Sruti). (Tr. Viresvarananda) 

VaisSu VIII.2.5 

By reason of its predominance, and of possession of smell, earth is 
the material cause of the olfactory sense. (Tr. N.L. Sinha) 

The use of prakrti as material origin is known also to the Nirukta. The 
Nirukta comments on the praising of objects from horses to herbs in the Vedic 
verses: 

arfr ^ WrdMi 1 

1 Nir VII.4 

Or else, as people say, seers praise objects according to the mul- 
tiplicities of their original nature, as well as from its universality. 

They are produced from each other. They are the original forms of 
each other. (Tr. L. Sarup) 

The interdependency of the material causes of the world is here expressed. 
The commentator Durga illustrates this interdependency of the material world 
by declaring that fire, lightning and the sun are the material causes (prakrti) of 
each other. 

In Jaiminl’s Mlmfiinsa-SGtra, prakrti is used in a large number of sutras in 
the sense of paradigmatic original sacrifice. The model (prakrti) is the archetype 
on which the modified sacrifices (vikrti) are based. Prakrtis are the sacrifices 
whose processes are related in full in the Vedic statements enjoining them. 
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Purvatva (VII.1.11, VIII.1.28) the prior or model sacrifice, apurva (VIIL3.25, 
IX.3.20) the first and anuttara (VIIL4.15) the principle are sometimes used as 
synonyms of prakrti. Dariapurnamdsa^ the new and the full moon sacrifices, are 
the archetype for ail the sacrifices of oblation (istis). Agnxstoma is the archetype 
for the soma sacrifices, and nirudha pasubandha is the archetype for the ani- 
mal sacrifices (pasuyajna). PrakHi means here model from which innumerable 
modified sacrifices are derived. The details and accessories which are necessary 
to perform the modified sacrifices {vikriis) but which are not found prescribed, 
are brought in or transferred from the model sacrifices (prakrti). This process is 
called atideJa. The general law of transference is: The modified sacrifice is to be 
performed according to the model sacrifice (prakrtivad vikrtih kartavyd). The 
Baudhayana SrautarSutra XXIV.5 says: “That which is the model (prakrti) 
is the precedent, and that which one creates from it, is the subsequent”. The 
principles of archetype and ecotype relate all sacrifices to each other. 


T II 

MimSii III.3.23 

Not so; by reason of not getting the command from the model sac- 
rifice. (Tr. M.L. Sandal) 

^ d^i^rdc^ % ^^ifci ii 


MlmSu III.2.29 

On the other hand, according to the gods, because the model sacri- 
fice shows it. (Tr. M.L. Sandal) 

II 


MlmSu III.3.19 

Not so; because one sacrificer is mentioned in connection with the 
model sacrifice. (Tr. M.L. Sandal) 


To maintain good health one should always remember one’s own nature 
(prakriimabhiksnam smaret, CarSam SuStha, VIII.27). In the Ayurvedic texts 
prakrti means the normal, ordinary pattern, the natural way, the nature of the 
person, his physical constitution, and his health. 

CarSam SuStha DC.4ab 

Abnormality (disorder) is disequilibrium of constituents (dhdtua) 
and tleir equilibrium is normalcy (health). (IV. P.V. Sharma) 

'L he Caraka Samhitfi describes the normal (prak^t) development of the 
unborn child: 
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^srnnd*; cT^PTT g ^ T H-T Tf=T v^StHTT- 

frrvT^wrfr ^ i t< t 1w , vr^t . . . i 

CarSam ^aStha IV. 14 

Thus the senses and organs of the foetus are simultaneously mani- 
fested except those that are manifested only after birth. For example 
teeth, secondary sexual characteristics like beards and breast, signs 
of puberty like the production of semen and ovum and such other 
traits are developed later. This is the normalcy (prakrti). (Tr. P.V. 
Sharma) 

A —*dhdtu (Vol. IV) is that which sustains and upholds the body. The three 
elements vdyu, pitta and kapha, are counted both as constituents (dhatus) and 
as dosas, or morbid elements. Space (dkdsa), wind, Are, water and earth are the 
composites of the body, as they are of the whole universe. Wind, fire and water 
are the principal elements which give life and movement to the body. But when 
these are excited or their activity stops, diseases arrive. They are therefore both 
the elements of the body (tridhdtus) and the three troubles {do§as-*guna Vol. 
IV). 

In the medical systems of SuSruta Samhita and Caraka SamhitS seven 
types of persons or nat. -es are distinguished according to which of the dosas 
or morbidity factors are dominant. 

CarSam SuStha VII.40cd 

The body constitution of persons (dehaprakrti) is named according 
to the predominance of the dosas. 

Cakrapa^ comments that dehaprakrti means physical health {deha- 
svdatkyam): 

cTT I WMT - 

I i^cTTfr ^ 

w: m ^ M^iwfiwii 
i dwr^^w r ^ i: Hi^hi: %f%cr, 

CarSam ViStha VIII.95 

Now I shall explain the factors prakrti, etc. such as the body of 
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the foetus is determined by the constitution of sperm and ovum, 
that of time and uterus, that of food and behaviour of the mother 
and that of the products of mahdbhutas. Dosa, one or more than 
one, which predominates in these factors, gets attached to the foe- 
tus. This is said as ^dosaprakHC (physical or dosika constitution) 
of human beings emerged from the initial stage of foetus. Hence 
some persons are constitutionally slesmala (having pnredominance of 
sle^md), some pittala, some vdtala, some having combined dosas and 
some with balanced dhdtus. (Tr. P.V. Sharma) 

A physician should know the different types of persons. 

W:Wr«RrR‘:fK!T; I ^ 

crnr ii 

SuSam SaStha IV.99 

A physician should coolly deliberate upon the different types of 
temperament described herein and their characteristic features. (Tr. 

K.L. Bhisagratna) 

The individual can be dominated by one of the dosas {vdta, pitta and kapha), 
two in combination, or by all three in equilibrium {dosaprakrti, samapmkrti) 
from the moment of conception. The persons in whom there is an equilibrium 
of the dosas (vdta pitta, kapha) are healthy (prakrtt). The equilibrium of the 
original dominating dosa defines health for the other types. 

SuSam S^tha IV. 79 

As a worm, bred in poison, is not troubled with it, so the tem- 
peraments (prakrii) of a person however painful to others does no 
inconvenience to himself. (Tr. K.L. Bhisagratna) 

The dominant dosa at the time of conception decides the natural body 
constitution I 

^ ... II 

SuSam SaStha IV.63 

The temperament (praki^t) of a man is determined by the prepon- 
derance of the particular dosas at the time of his generation (actual 
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combination of the semen and ovum) and is marked by that pre- 
ponderant dosa. (Tr. K.L. Bhisagratna) 

The nature of the person is never altered and if it is, that is a sign that 
death is approaching. 

ajRTi" ^ i 

SuSam ^aStha IV. 78 

The temperament of a man is never altered, nor does it suffer any 
deterioration or abatement. A change, abatement or deterioration 
in any particular case should be regarded a£ the harbinger of death. 

(Tr. K.L. Bhisagratna) 

The Susruta Samhita describes each of the personality types and describes 
their character in terms of form, morality, behaviour pattern etc. and lists the 
animals which they resemble. This implies perhaps that animals also are person- 
ality types dominated by dosas. The dosas wind, fire and water function in the 
body, they move in the world and they have divine manifestations. The great 
elements are identical in the cosmos and in the person. Both the healthy main- 
tenance of the body and disease are caused by food. The factors determining 
the utility of food are c'ght, the first of which is their innate attributes (prakrti) 
such as lightness (pinkHilaghu) and heaviness {prakHigurv). This means that 
pmkrti denotes the innate natu re of the individual as well as the innate nature 
of the cosmos. This again showo the Indian inclination to classify humans, gods, 
plants, animals, the elements, etc. into one classificatory system. 

Other systems of medicine, as reported in the Susruta SamhitS, consider 
the personality types (pmkrtis) to have their origin in the material elements 
of the body (mahdbhutas), and classify them accordingly {vdtika prakrti, tai~ 
jasa prakrti, dpya prakrti, pdrthwa prakrti and ndbhasa prakrti). In addition to 
the personality types of the three dosas identified with wind, fire and water, 
personality types dominated by earth and space are added. 

SuSam SaStha IV. 80a 

Several other authorities hold that the temperaments of persons 
have their origin in the material elements of the body. 

One of the uses of prakrti in the Maitrl Upanisad is ^one’s character’ 
(2.6). Consciousness is described as the enjoyer and the body is like his chariot. 
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The whip, which controls the horse, is made of one’s character (prakHimaya). 
In the same Upanisad prakrti also means matter. The relationship between 
consciousness (purusa) and matter (prakHi) is explained as the enjoyer and the 
enjoyed. 

IT VRRI W: I W ^ I... 

Hhl*r I HtW I crcPlt ^ WfW I 

MaitUp VI.IO 

The conscious person stands in the midst of matter. He is the en- 
joyer, for he enjoys the food of Nature. 

The person is the enjoyer, and Nature is what is to be enjoyed. Be- 
ing therein he enjoys. The food derived from Nature through the 
transformation in the partition of the three qualities becomes the 
subtle body, which includes from the intellect up to the separate 
elements. (Tr. R.E. Hume) 

The Garbha Upanisad (3) knows the distinction of Samkhya between 
astau prakrtayah (the eight productive material causes) and sodasa vikdrds (the 
sixteen material products). The Vaisnava Ramapurvatapani Upanisad (26) 
says prakrti is isvari (prakrtyd paramesvaryd). In the Svetas vatara Upanisad 
prakrti is a product of the spiritual principle (Siva), the latter evolving into the 
former. 

ITW if 

SvUp IV.IO 

Know that nature is mdyd and that the great god is the lord of 
mdyd. The whole world is filled with beings who form his parts. 

(Tr. Tyagisananda) 

In the Buddhist Tantra (Kalacakra), the eightfold nature of the body is 
mentioned where five elements are essential: 


I ... f^rfwr 

7 ^: 1 ... arnr 

Vimalaprabha on KalCaT 11.86 

The eightfold prakrti abides in this body. These eight are charac- 
terized by the earth, water, fire, air, ether, mind, intellect and ego. 
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This is the realm of citta. With the distinction of three gunas namely 
sattva, rajas and tamas, prakrti is threefold having the characteris- 
tics of states namely waking, dream and slumber - the fourth prakrti 
is of the form of knowledge. (Tr. H.N. Chakravarty) 

The twenty-four characteristics of prakrti are also mentioned in the same 
text: 


Vimalaprabha on KalCaT 11.32 

Prakrti is of twenty-four characters. Purusa with the nature of sub- 
jectivity has prakrti characterised by objectivity. But the innate na- 
ture of prakrti is free from the attribute of objectivity - it is quite 
distinct from the previous one' (apard) and is highly brilliant. (Tr. 

H.N. Chakravarty) 

In Jainism prakrti is used to denote matter in the form of kai'rnan. Karman 
is material stuff (ptidgala) that binds and produces changes in the soul. Walther 
Schiibring {The Doctrine of the Jainas^ p.l73) explains that “by the merging 
with matter the beings are subjected to the karman. If they were not charged 
with karman the souls would lead that existence in the highest possible regions 
attributed to the kevalin after his parting from the world” . Before it enters the 
soul the karman stuff is undifferentiated. Various natures or types {prakrti) of 
karman are molded from this karman matter after interaction with the soul has 
begun. The specific nature (prakrti) assumed by the previously undifferentiated 
matter is determined by the type of activity performed. The Jainas explain that 
bondage of the soul can be understood from four points of view: 

M ^ Pd ^ H N 1 ^ I 

TaSu V1II.4 

(There are four) kinds of that (bondage) according to nature 
(prakrti) (of karman matter), duration (sthiti) (of the attachment of 
karmic matter to the soul), the fruition (anubhdva) (being strong or 
mild), and the number (pradesa) (of karman molecules which attach 
to the soul). 

The nature of karmic matter is first divided into eight kinds ( mulaprakrtis) 
(knowledge obscuring, perception obscuring, energy obstructing, belief and con- 
duct obstructing, duration of life determining, body type determining, family 
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type determining, and pain and pleasure producing), and these eight kinds are 
subdivided into 148 main classes called the 148 prakrtis. It has repeatedly been 
indicated that the details of these prakHis can be worked out to an infinite 
length, like a spiritual mathematics since every effect like an act, phenomenon, 
feeling, hope, disappointment, is a consequence of an action in the soul. Prakrti 
here denotes the structure of the differentiated karmic material stuff that holds 
the soul in bondage. The eight prakrtis of Samkhya and the prakrtis of Jainism 
express the differentiation of a single substance [mulaprakrti, pudgala) as a re- 
sult of the coming together of this substance with the self {purusa, jiva), whose 
true nature it covers. 

According to the teaching of the science of politics of the Artha-Sastra, the 
state (rdjya) is constituted by seven elements (prakrtis or angas). The following 
seven are usually included: 

ArthS VI. 1.1 

The king, the minister, the country, the fortified city, the treasury, 
the army and the ally are the constituent elements (prakrtis). (Tr. 

R.P. Kangle) 

There is a tendency to believe that these elements are ordered hierarchi- 
cally, the king being the highest, then the minister, etc., and that they possess 
productive force. The Manu Smrti (1X.295) and Kautilya’s Artha-Sastra 
(VIII.l) note that “each earlier named is more important” and when calamities 
befall or any of the seven elements deteriorate, those that befall the preceding 
elements are more serious. The prakrtis are also the generative causes of the 
kingdom without which the kingdom would not be, as the gold is the cause 
of the ear-ring. The kingdom arises and collapses according to the arising and 
dissolution of the creative principles (king, minister, army, etc.). Apararka has 
explained the use of prakrti in this context in the commentary on Yajhavalkya 
Smrti: 

, TlW ^ fw I T 

Apararka on YajSm 1.353 

From which the effect arises, it abides, necessarily, that is the mate- 
rial c-tuse. In the same way as the gold of the ear-ring. And the 
kingdom arises not without the king etc., without them, it follows, 

<he kingdom does not arise for a long time. Therefore, the king etc. 
are the parts of the kingdom. 
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Prakrti is also used in political theory to refer to the constituents of the circle 
of states {mandala) in the theory of neighbouring states (Manu VII. 156, ArthS 
VI.2). Friends and enemies, according to these texts, can be natural (sahaja), 
that is, based on kinship. Natural here means biological. They can be acquired 
(kHrima) because of wealth or they may be your friends because they are your 
enemy’s enemy. This is according to the mandala theory (prdkrta). Prdkrta 
here means he is a natural aUy, a part of the mandala theory of natural allies 
and enemies. Likewise, the immediate neighbour is a natural enemy {prdkrta 
art). According to the Agni Purana (233.21-22) and Visnudharmottara 
Purana (11.145.15-16) only two types of allies and enemies are distinguished, 
the kinship based (sahaja), and the acquired. The prdkrta friend and enemy, 
they say, are of the acquired kind. 'I'hey thereby, perhaps, deny the naturalness 
of the mandala theory. Kautilya considered the mandala to consist of twelve 
elements (prakrtis). He also refers to the number seventy-two of which twelve 
are the kings (rdjaprakrti) and sixty are sovereignty principles (dravyaprakrtis). 
But there is no agreement among the authorities on the number of prakrtis in 
the mandala. 

In the Ramayana, prakrti means sometimes the normal healthy condition. 

cRT: I 

cTT II 

Ram VI. 9 1.26 

And restored to his nal nral condition, Sumitra’s son, healed, and 
with his exhaustion removed, and his suflPering gone off in a moment, 
experienced exhilaration of spirits. 

Prakrti is used in the Ramayana also to denote the innate characteristics 
of the person. 

fWTRT rEr3ri% ^ II 

Ram I1I.13.5 

Oh son of Raghu, this has been the nature of women from the com- 
mencement of creation, that they gladden him that is well off, and 
forsake a person in adversity. 

The Rasagangadhara distinguishes between three kinds of persons having 
three different kinds of innate natures: 


f^rsiT n{6i||f««llV I RasG LXIV.15 
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There are three kinds of persons (prakrti) (1) divine (heavenly), (2) 
nondivine (human), (3) mixed of both (divine and human nature). 

Indra, Candragupta and Rama are examples of the three types. Sattva guna 
dominates in the gods, while rajas guna dominates in humans. 

One meaning of prakrti in the Mahabharata is the subjects of the king, 
the common people, as they are the constituents of society: . 

MBh Xll.34.32 

Behaving with kindness towards even the children in the womb, 
make thy subjects glad and happy, and rule the Earth. (Tr. P.C. 

Roy) 

The Mah&bharata gives the following synonyms of prakrti as the unmanifest 
state of triguna which is the transcendent material productive force of the world. 

JRTtr: SRTT II 

MBh XIV.39.22-23 

Darkness, unmanifest, auspicious, everlasting, unborn, source, eter- 
nal, producer, product, dissolution, the principal production and 
absorption, not developed, undiminished, unshaking, immovable, 
fixed, existent and also non-existent - all these un manifest, (consist- 
ing) of the three constituents, are said to be. These names should 
be learnt by men who reflect upon matters relating to the self. 

In the Mahabharata prakHi is used also as a name of the eight creative sub- 
stances or principles (astau prakriayah) of creation {avyakta, buddhi, ahamkdra 
and the tanmdtras of space, wind, fire, water and earth), which are respon- 
sible for the manifestation of the world, of which the avyakta, pradhdna, or 
“¥bo,t prakrti is the highest or first. The adherents of this teaching are the 
' prakflivddins. 

TO I 

' MBh XII.294.27ab 
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The adherents of pmkrti say the unmanifest (avyakta) is the highest 
prakHi. 

The eight prakrtis likewise represent stages of meditative experience of yoga 
in which there is a movement from grosser levels to more subtle levels, lower 
levels to higher levels, manifest levels to unmanifest levels (MBh XII.238.3-4, 
XII.240.2). 

Six uses of prakrti in the Bhagavad-GTta (MBh Bhismaparvan 23-40) can 
be distinguished. First, prakrti in the Gita means ^original form’ or ‘normal’. 
In the famous theophany in chapter XII of the Bhagavad-Gita, Visnu showed 
Arjuna his transcendental forms. Arjuna having been overwhelmed and fright- 
ened asked Visnu to show himself again in his gentle human form. Visnu then 
appeared in the gentle form of Krsna, and Arjuna’s mind was restored to nor- 
mal. 


w ?nr 'SRT^T i 

f^rrt^Tlw w: ii 

BhG XI.51 

Having seen your gentle human form, oh Janardana, now I am ful- 
filled, with the mind restored to normal {prakrti). 

A second use in the Gita is ‘one’s nature’ which is identified as one’s sam- 
skdras or vdsands. These impressions are caused by the dharma and adharma 
acquired during past lives. 

'jcTTfr ii 

BhG III.33 

Even the person who possesses knowledge behaves according to his 
own nature. Beings follow (their) nature. What can restraint accom- 
plish? 

Sankara glosses this prakrti with purvakrtadharmadharmadisarnskdra varta- 
mdnajanmdddvabhivyaktdh (impressions in the form of merit and demerit in- 
curred in previous births manifest in the shape of the present birth, etc.) and 
Ramanuja says this prakrti means anddikdlapravrttavasand (the impressions op- 
erating from beginningless time). 

These samskdras or vdsands, which are caused by merit and demerit per- 
formed in earlier lives, cause rebirth in the form of beings who can possess 
divine or demonic nature {prakrti). 
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Tra^ft*ngff ^ Mffd fwr: ii 

H^ I rHM^ »Tr ^ : I 

srr^ il 

BhG IX.12-13 

Those of vain hopes, vain actions, vain knowledge, deluded persons, 
abide in the deluded nature (prakrti=samskdras) of Ralcsasas and 
Asuras. But those noble ones. Son of Prtha, abiding in divine nature 
{pTXikrti=sarnskdras)y worship me single- mindedly, knowing me as 
the imperishable origin of beings. 

The distinction here is perhaps also between persons whose innate natures 
are dominated by sattva guna or by tamos guna. This second meaning is there- 
fore closely related to the third use of prakrti in the Bhagavad>Glta as material 
nature constituted by the three gunas. 

51^: fWTTJTTfT I 

BhG 111.27 

Activities are done entirely by the gunas belonging to material na- 
ture (prakrti). One deluded by egoity thinks. “I am the doer”. 

BhG XV1II.59 

If after having taken recourse to egoity you think “I shall not fight”, 
(then) false is this determination of yours (because) nature will im- 
pel you. 

/ 

Sankara glosses this prakrti with ksatriyasvabhdva. Prakrti predisposes per- 
sons to specific activity, the warrior to warlike behaviour etc., according to the 
dominance of the respective punas and samskdras. Everyone is forced to perform 
actions, even action which is against one’s will, by the gunas born from prakrti. 
The fundamental message of the GTt5 is that one should act in harmony with 
one’s innate dispositions (samskdras, gunas), but without egoistic attachment 
to the fruits of action, and be devoted to Krsna. 

^r: cmrcHHHVdU ^ II 

BhG XIII.29 

\nd he who sees all actions performed exclusively by material na- 
ture, and thus sees himself as a non-doer, he truly sees. 
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A fourth use of prakrti in the Gita is as something belonging to God. The 
Bhagavad-GTtfi is among the early texts in which prakrti is identified with 
mdya as the power of God. 

BhG IV.6 

Although unborn, being imperishable, and also the lord of all beings, 
having taken recourse to my own material nature, I come into being 
by my own supernormal power. 

BhG IX.7 

All beings go into my material nature, oh Son of Kunti, at the end 
of a kalpa. At the beginning of a kalpa I send them forth. 

/ 

Sankara glosses this prakrti with mama vaisnavirn mdydrn trigundtmikdrn 
yasyd vase sarvamidam jagadvartate (the mdyd related to Visnu, consisting of 
the three gunas under the control of which this whole world exists). With the 
control of this prakrti God becomes as if possessing a body (dehavdniva) and 
as if born {jdta iva), but not so in reality (no paramdrthatah), since from the 
ultimate point of view no duality exists. Ramanuja on the other hand glosses 
this prakrti with svabhdva (prakrtih svabhdvah svan eva svabhdvamadhisthaya 
svenaiva rdpena svecchayd sambhavdmi), and understands mdyd to mean knowl- 
edge (jndna) and as identical with God’s jndnasakti. According to Desika sva- 
bhdva means the body (vigraha), of God. This body of God is different from 
that prakrti which is common to all and belongs to embodied beings (sarnsdrins) 
because God controls his body. Svabhdva is a different principle than prakrti 
understood as the sattva, rajas and tamas of Samkhya and Yoga. God’s body 
is not a product of dharma and adharma, and is therefore free from the gunas: 
Nothing forces God to act. Madhva notes that this prakrti is not independent 
(svatantra), but belongs to God, it is something he controls, like dravya and kar- 
man. Madhva agrees with Ram^uja in the understanding of mdyd as different 
from prakrti and that it means knowledge. 

Finally, there is in the Qlta a distinction between a lower and higher prakrti. 
A fifth meaning of prakHi is therefore the lower eightfold prakrti^ and a sixth 
meaning is the apard prakrti, which perhaps should be understood to refer to 
k^etrajna. 
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^ ^ ^ T > TT ^ ii 

JT^ 1^ ^ TUW I 
'^)q*j[ai ♦i^iqi^ qqq ^PTcT II 

BhG VII.4-5 

Earth, water, fire, wind, space, mind, intellect and egoity, thus is 
this prakrti of mine divided eightfold. Oh great armed one, know 
this other prakrti of mine which is higher, which has become the 
jtvas, and by which the world is supported. 

f 

Sankara identifies the lower prakrti with the accepted eight prakrtis of 
Samkhya. This he does by identifying the five elements with the tanmdtras, 
nianas with aharnkdra, buddhi with material cause of ahamkdra and ahamkdra 
in the text with avyakta. This prakrti he identifies with mdyd and sakti 
(prakrtir me mama aisvart mdyd saktirastadha bhinna bhedamdgatd). These 
are the lower prakrtis, he says, because they are instrumental for bondage. 
The higher prakrti he identifies with ksetrajna (pardm prakrstdm jtvabhutdm 
ksetrajna laksandm). He defines this prakrti as the instrument for maintain- 
ing life (prdnadhdrananimittabhutdni). Ramanuja understands the lower prakrti 
to include the elements, sense organs, aharnkdra and buddhi. This prakrti he 
calls vicitraparaidminf (transforming into various forms) (on IX. 8). The higher 
prakrti are the conscious (cetana) jtvas who are the enjoyers (bhoktr) of the 
lower prakrti which is the enjoyed {bhogya). Madhva says that there are two 
prakrtis of God, the sentient and insentient prakrti. The lower prakrti, he says, 
is insentient (jada), and the higher prakrti is sentient (ajada). Madhva under- 
stands the lower prakrti to be the insentient avyakta prakrti and the higher 
prakrti to be the goddess ^rl, god’s wife, who maintains [dhdryate) the lower 
prakrti. 

Prakrti in the Sdrnkhya and Yoga systems of religious thought is the subtle 
material power within phenomena which produces their manifest form. Prakrti 
is the producer, the natura naturans, the productive aspect of nature, the inner 
principle which causes things into being. Prakrti expresses the unity and interde- 
pendence of the worlds of gross and subtle matter. It denotes the innate nature 
of living beings, the world’s innate nature, and the material world in its totality. 
It therefore expresses the correlation of the micro and macro-cosmos. It is the 
creative material stuff of the world, the generative principle, that from which 
the world is produced and that into which it will dissolve, in the eternal rhythm 
of death and r«'birth, withdrawal and manifestation. S.N. Dasgupta has argued 
with respect to i rakrti in Samkhya and Yoga that prakrti and all its emanations 
or modifications are of the nature of substantive entities as well as of power or 
force. "Their appearance as substantive entities and their appearance as power 
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or force are but two aspects, and so it will be erroneous to make any real distinc- 
tion between the substantive entity and its power or force” ( Yoga Philosophy 
in Relation to Other Systems of Indian Thought^ p.ll9). Prakrti is dynamic 
and self propelled, it is independent (svatantra), and movement is inherent in 
it. It is like an organic whole that works from within, it functions by its own 
inherent capacity (^svabhdva). Unmanifest materiality (prakrti) is, like the souls 
(purusa), an unmanifest (avyakta) transcendent principle. Unmanifest materi- 
ality, although imperceptible, contains all the universe in an undifferentiated 
state, while the souls, on the contrary, are, by their very nature, contentless. 
Transcendent materiality has immense creative power (saktitva, vibhutva). It is 
the sargapralayadharmin, the substratum of the manifestation and dissolution 
of the world. 

The Greek physis, to which the Samkhya prakrti can be compared, originally 
meant the internal source of a thing’s behaviour, the thing in it that made it 
behave as it did. That word was then applied to the universal primitive sub- 
stance postulated by the Pre-Socratic philosophers. Physis and prakrti both 
refer to the first material cause of the universe and both terms reflect the in- 
terest in understanding the material causes, perhaps in contrast to the belief 
in arbitrary control by gods, or by priests through the sacrifice. While some of 
the Pre-Socratic philosophers tried to identify this material cause with differ- 
ent natural elements such as water or fire, prakHi, for the Samkhya and Yoga 
thinkers, was undiflferentiated non specific matter with transcendent qualities. 
The natural elements were, for Samkhya and Yoga, conceived as products of 
this transcendent materiality. 

Samkhya and Yoga are sot^riological systems of religious thought (moksa- 
sdstra), and their understanding of matter is based on the experience of the 
liberation of the soul (purusa). Matter can be used for many purposes, but 
speculations of the Samkhya and Yoga schools are concerned with the knowledge 
and use of matter for the purpose of the liberation of the soul. This does not 
mean that materiality is useful only for that single purpose. Most living beings 
use matter for enjoyment (bhoga), and matter functions in this way for most 
living beings. Matter, in other words, is usable both for the purpose of leaving 
the world and for enjoying the world. Most areas of human knowledge are dbout 
the enjoyment of the world (bhogasdstra)^ while the knowledge of Samkhya and 
Yoga is for the sake of leaving it. The analysis of prakHi in the Samkhya and 
Yoga texts does supply knowledge about matter, therefore, mainly in the form 
of matter being a soteriological instrument. That does not mean that matter is 
only that, and that all other descriptions of the world are wrong, it means that 
the world can be known and used in dififerent ways. According to Samkhya and 
Yoga knowing can be principally of only two types: apavarga (liberation) and 
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bhoga (enjoyment). Prakrti in Sanikhya and Yoga view is therefore not primarily 
a cosmogonical concept but an analysis of matter for the purpose of liberation 
and is based on the soteriological experience itself. 

The question who breaks the equilibrium of the gunas in its unmanifest 
stage (sarupaparindma) so that manifestations appear (virupaparindma) is not 
a very important question for Samkhya and Yoga. This is because avidyd and 
karman, and therefore also bondage, are beginningless. The Samkhya and Yoga 
sage Pancasikha, quoted in the Vyasa Bhasya on Yoga-Sutra 11.22, said: 
dharmindmanddisamyogad dharmamdtrdndm apyanddih samyoga iti. A second 
reason is that the equilibrium stage of prakrti is not a state of absolute mo- 
tionlessness, but, on the contrary, a state of movement and mutation. Prakrti 
is a mutating absolute principle. Movement is inherent in it, and no agent is 
necessary at any stage to move it. 

The activity of prakrti is in two stages, as sarUpaparindma and as virupa- 
parindma. In sarupaparindma the same thing appears and there is no loss of 
equilibrium. In virupaparindma new things appear. Virupaparindma are of four 
kinds. In tattvaparindma there is production of new tattvas. In dhannapanndma 
there is change of appearance. Appearance has three stages: the unmani- 
fest which exists in the future, the manifest moment of the present, and the 
past when it has been manifested. Laksanaparindma is the mental mutation 
which records the history of the thing in the future, present and the past. 
Avasthdparindma is the change a thing undergoes, like growth and decay of the 
body that effect the constitution of a thing. 

This first material cause, mulaprakrti, can be known by inference. The proof 
for the existence of prakrti is given in the Samkhya-Karika: 

^Kwi H i H M l ii 

SamKa 14-15 

(a) Because of the finiteness of specific things in the world which 
require a cause; (b) because of homogeneity or sameness of the finite 
world; (c) because of the power of potency (of the cause) which the 
process of emergence or evolution implies; (d) because of separation 
or distinction between cause and its effect (with respect to modifica- 
tion or appearance); (e) because of the undividedness or uniformity 
of the entire world; the unmanifest {avyakta) is the cause; it func- 
tions because of or by the interaction of the three gunas, modified 
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like water, due to the specific nature abiding in the respective gunas. 

(Tr. G.J. Larson) 

Materiality exists in a manifest (vyakta) and unmanifest (avyakta) state. 
Unmanifest materiality is the mula prakrti or primordial materiality, manifest 
materiality is the product of the unmanifest. Knowing the difference between 
the manifest, the unmanifest and the soul {vyaktdvyaktajnavijndna) is the means 
to salvation. 

f^rrq*: «THI-UH%cIh' I 
Sq^crarSTVTTdrfilM'OclfdVrT^mT II 

SamKa 10-11 

The manifest is caused; finite; non-pervasive; active; plural; sup- 
ported; mergent; composite; dependent; the unmanifest is the op- 
posite. (Both) the manifest and the unmanifest are (characterized 
by the) three gunas (‘constituents’ or ‘strands’); undiscriminated; 
objective; general; nonconscious; productive; the purusa is the op- 
posite of them, although similar. (Tr. G.J Larson) 

Similar means that purusa shares some of the characteristics of avyakta, but 
not all characteristics. Purusa is similar to the unmanifest in some respects, 
but totally different from the unmanifest in other respects. For example, both 
purusa and avyakta are eternal, but avyakta is always mutating while purusa is 
immutable. 

According to Samkhya, unmanifest matter is prakrti, the other seven pro- 
ductive principles are prakHivikrtis. 

SamKa 3 

Primordial nature is uncreated. The seven - the great one, etc. - 
are both createii and creative. The sixteen are created. Purusa is 
neither created nor creative. (Tr. G.J. Larson) 

Prakrti, when associated with purusa, produces the first product, intellect 
(buddhi), from which egoity (ahamkdra) is produced. The five subtle elements, 
which produce the five gross elements, are products from the tamasic aharnkdra, 
while the eleven sense capacities are products of sattvic aharnkdra. Other schools 
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like Kashmir Saivism, the Sakti Tantrism of Sri Vidya, Saiva Siddhanta etc. 
have expanded on the Samkhya scheme of producers and products by adding ad- 
ditional tattvas above the twenty-fourth (prakrii) and the twenty-fifth (purusa) 
principle, because of a necessity in these systems, perhaps to explain the cre- 
ation of the world, the concealing of the divine, and the relation of the individ- 
ual and the world to a supreme godhead representing the transcendent unity 
of materiality and consciousness, without denying the reality of the world. The 
additional tattvas reflect the religious practice of these systems. It also reflects 
the influence of the theory of materiality of Samkhya and Vbga on the religious 
movements. S.N. Dasgupta observed that there have been principally three or- 
ders of materialists in India, the Samkhya, the Vaisesika, and the Buddhists, 
but that every system of thought in later days which conceded any reality to 
the external world borrowed from the Samkhya their prakrti, buddhi, ahamkdra, 
tanmdtras with such modifications that suited them. 

The twenty-five tattvas of Samkhya are: 

consciousness (purusa)/materiality (prakrti) 
intellect (buddhi) 
egoity (aharnkdra) 
mind (manas) 


hearing 

speaking 

sound 

space 

touching 

grasping 

touch 

wind 

seeing 

walking 

form 

fire 

tasting 

procreating 

taste 

water 

smelling 

excreting 

smell 

earth 


The liiiga or transmigrating body consists of the subtle material stuff, which 
excludes, among the tattvas, only the gross elements. When the embodied per- 
son dies, the gross body returns to the respective gross elements, while the 
subtle body becomes reborn in a new body according to its predispositions 
(bhdvas). Prakrti here is that which together with the soul (purusa) constitutes 
the embodied person. 

The intellect (buddhi) is endowed with eight predispositions (bhdva), and 
seven of these (dharma, adharma, ajndna, virdga, rdga, aisvarya, anaisvarya) 
determine further rebirths, and are therefore said to bind prakHi. 

SainKa 63ab 
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Prakrit binds herself by herself by means of seven forms (rupa or 
bhava). (Tr. G.J. Larson) 

The eighth, jndna, leads to liberation. Virdga or complete detachment with- 
out the liberating knowledge of the diflference of purusa and pmkHi, leads to 
merging with prakt^i (vairdgydt prakrtilaya), that is, bondaj^e to the transcen- 
dent subtle form of materiality; and when there is a new world creation such a 
being arises again as all-knowing and all doer {sarvavit sarvakartd). 

Unmanifest materiality exists independently but the manifestations are 
for the sake of enjoyment and liberation of the soul {purusavimoksanimitta). 
Sarnkhya and Yoga considered prakrti as the only active agent, while the souls 
were totally passive. In Sarnkhya and Yoga matter therefore both binds and 
saves the souls. Prakrti is both the liberator and that from which one is lib- 
erated. The discriminative enlightenment (vivekakhydti) is a product of prakrti 
because the means to liberation is a thing produced from prakrti. Material- 
ity has a soteriological function. Prakrti is helper or assistant (upakarim), who 
brings salvation to the souls, or a shy dancer (nartaki) who withdraws when 
she has been seen by the audience. Prakrti of Sarnkhya and Yoga is conceived 
in a series of beautiful images; 

SamKa blab 

It is my thought that there is nothing more delicate than prakrti. 

(Tr. G.J. Larson) 

gftTFT i 

SamKa 57 

As the unknowing (or unconscious) milk functions for the sake of 
the nourishment of the cal<' ..o the prakrti functions for the sake of 
the release of the purusa. (Tr. G.J. Larson) 

One who falsely identifies his self with prakrti is bound to rebirth,, and 
the realization of the separateness of purusa and prakrti causes deliverance. 
Matter is therefore au ambivalent power, it is pain and pleasure, darkness and 
luminosity, it binds but it also liberates. 

The Saipkhya and Yoga analysis of the dualism between the self and the 
material universe, and the distinction between subtle and gross matter, etc. 
were used to systematize the cosmogonies and cosmologies of the mythologi- 
cal tradition. The relationship between S^khya speculations and the Puranic 
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texts has been summed up by Larson, who thinks the proto- Sarnkhya specu- 
lation “functions more as a heuristic cluster of symbols, utilized for purposes 
of cosmogony, mythology, and religious devotion. It represents an interesting 
illustration of the manner in which philosophical notions came to be assimi- 
lated and popularized in a broader cultural environment” ( Classical Sdmkhyay 
p.291). 

According to the Siva Pur&na, prakrti is the body of God, while God is 
the agent who disturbs the equilibrium of the three gunas of prakrti. 

SPur VIL1.2.19ab 

Homage to him whose body is pradhana and who is the agent of the 
disturbance of the pradhana (equilibrium of the three gunas). 

God is the superintendent of matter which is dependent on him. According 
to Ramanuja prakrti in its fine essence forms the body of isvara, and the world is 
a transformation of the body of isvara. The material nature is here dependent 
on and controlled by the God, the male deity. Also in the Visnu Purana, 
prakrtiy controlled by Visnu, is the cause of all beings. 

W II 

ViPur II.7.27cd 

The supreme prakrti is the cause of all without any exception, oh 
Muni! 

In the Puranas some emphasis is on the cosmic nature and the cosmogonical 
function of prakrti. The unmanifest prakrti is the equilibrium of the three gunas 
sattvay rajas, and tamas. This is the most subtle material substance. The three 
gunas are always mutating, even when in equilibrium. In the presence of purusa 
the equilibrium is disturbed and the process of world manifestation begins. 

fq»0fd ^ II 

MatPur III.14-15 

There are three gunas or qualities known as sattva, rajas and tamas. 

The state of equilibrium of these three is called prakrti or primor- 
dial matter. Some call it pradhana, others avyakta, and this is what 
causes the creation and destruction of the universe. 
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In the Visnu Purfina (1.2.19-20) prakrti is described as subtle (suk§ma), 
eternal (uitya), comprehending causes and effects (sadasadatmaka), durable 
(aksayya), self-sustained (nanyadadhara), immeasurable (ameya), undecaying 
(ajara), stable (dhruva), devoid of sound, touch, colour and form, the three 
constituents (triguna), the source of the world (jagadyoni), without beginning 
(anddi), and production and absorption {prabhavdpyaya). Prakrti is, in the 
Visnu Parana, also described as the cause of the cosmos in the form of the 
elements (tho eight prakrtis) of Sainkhya, in the elemental creation, but also in 
the form of thousand of millions of cosmic eggs. Each world is encompassed by 
the shell of the egg of Brahma. Outside the sheU is water, the water is encom- 
passed by fire, fire by air, air by mind (manas), mind by egoity (ahamkdra), 
egoity by intellect {buddhi), intellect by root materiality (prakrti). Here the 
mental capacities are typically conceived as material elements, analogous to 
earth, water, fire, air or space, but of a more subtle kind. Each of these extends 
ten times the breadth of that which it encloses. When the universe is dissolved, 
water swallows up smell, the tanmdtra of earth, fire licks up taste, the water 
tanmdtra, air consumes form, the tanmdtra of fire, space destroys thermal im- 
pression, the tanmdtra of air, egoism consumes sound, the tanmdtra of space, 
egoity is swallowed by mahat, the great one. “Earth and Mahat are the inner 
and outer boundaries of the universe.” Creation means emanation from high to 
low, subtle to gross, unmanifest to manifest, and prakrti is that highest, most 
subtle material principle the unmanifest imperceptible transcendental primary 
matter from which the material universe is produced. 

Prakrti expresses the organic metaphor of creation. It is sometimes a symbol 
of, and perhaps an attempt to conceptualize on an abstract level, the processes 
in nature of growth and decay, birth and death, night and day, the seasonal 
change of vegetation. The cosmic processes are wave like movements of cosmic 
matter. Since decay is the nature of things, manifestation ends in a cosmic 
dissolution (pralaya) in mulaprakrti, from which creation is again sent forth. 

JTT^: enr: I 

AgPur 368. 2ab 

The dissolution called prdkrta means dissolution in the prakrti. It 
happens at the end of one thousand caturyugas (the four yugas are 
Satya, Treta, Dvapara, apd Kali). 

According to the Visnu PurSna, there are four kinds of pralayas. Naimit- 
tika pralaya takes place when Brahma sleeps, prdkrta pralaya occurs when the 
universe merges into prakrti, dtyantika pralaya is the result of knowledge of 
God, and nitya pralaya is the continual destruction that takes place daily. When 
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a universe dissolve, all embodied beings (devatiryanmanusyasthdvara) of that 
universe dissolve into prakrti. Even Hiranyagarbha or Brahma at the time of 
pralaya loses his body and gains a new one at the time of a new creation (VaPur 
IV.68). 

Prakrti is used in a poetic statement in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa to suggest 
that, since death is the nature of sentient beings, we should celebrate every 
moment of being alive. Life is a deviation (vikrti) from the state of death. The 
words are spoken to King Aja who is suffering from the death of his beloved 
wife Indumati, for the sake of comforting him. 

BW JT^rRr: I 

Hid -lift elT^TnTdV II 

Ragh VIII.87 

Wise men say that death is but the nature of the sentient beings, 
and life is a mere deviation from that natural state. If a creature 
remains breathing even for a moment, he is assuredly a gainer. (Tr» 

G.R. Nandargikar) 

In Bhartrhari’s (450 510 A.D.) VakyapadTya, prakrti means the material 
cause. 


ft^n r Tti^f ^Triri' rnrrsj: tw ii 

Vak III.2.15 

Just as, when forms disappear, it is the gold which is the truth in 
the earring etc., in the same way, when transformations (like earth 
etc.) disappear, the primordial substance {prakrti) is the only thing 
which is real. (Tr. K.A.S. Iyer) 

The view of Gaudapada is different. The Gaudapada-Karika argues 
that there can be no change in nature whatsoever (prakrteranyathdbhdvo) 
(III.21;IV.7;IV.29), and that ail dharmas are by their very nature (prakrtyd) 
unoriginated {anutpanna) and completely unmodified {sunirvHa) (IV. 93): 

GauKa III.21 and IV.7 

The .mmortal does not become mortal, and likewise the mortal does 
not become immortal. There can be no change in nature (prakHt) 
in any way whatever. 
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According to a different understajiding of prakrti, prakrti is like a consort 
being fertilized by the energies of the male god. 


syw-Hi f^cfcrr: ^r^Tftwr it 


MPA vp XV.3rd 4 

The cause of the entire universe is the unmanifest prakrti. By means 
of radiant rays of his sakti he causes disturbance in this unmanifest 
one and brings about manifestation in it immediately. The manifest 
form of prakrti has three modifications (vrttayah). They permeate 
everything and are enjoyed by everybody. (Tr. H.N. (’hakravarty) 

According to the Ahirbudhnya Samhita prakrti is a power (.4akti) of (lod, 
by which he has originated the world. 

m ?r%: II 

AhSam ll.fiTcd 

'riiat which is the material cause of the world, that is called sakti, 

... TW JTfiW 

Vlfa^ lt m vjIBWCfifcT: TTT II 

Ah.Sam V.28bcd 

That supreme prakrti is *he power of the all pervading Vi.snu. She 
is the primordial source of the universe. (Tr. H.N. Chakravarty) 

In the goddess cults manifested in texts such as the Durga Saptasatl and 
LaksmI Tantra the goddess is the primordial matter {prakrti) that evolves 
into creation, but she also transcends matter. 

jpnnifTHTf^ i 

DuSapta I.59ab 

You are the primordial material {prakrti) of everything, manifesting 
the triad of constituent strands. (Tr. T.B. Coburn) 

JTtT: fW ^TTf^ ^Pt^dl I 

I.T IV. 5 lab 

The universe is produced from me (as a ‘mode’ of myself), hence I 
am called prakrti. (Tr. Sanjukta Gupta) 
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In the systems of Kashmir Saivism prakrti is the 24th of total 36 principles. 
According to these systems sakti, mayd, and prakrti become manifested in a 
hierarchical order. The 36th principle is Siva, the 35th to 32nd principles are 
dominated by Sakti, the divine energy, which polarizes reality into subject and 
object. The 31st to 26th principles are dominated by Maya which conceals the 
divine nature. While these principles belong to the cosmos, the 25th principle 
purusa is the individual subject and the 24th, prakrti, is the foundation of the 
objective experience (bhogyd) of the individual, from the 23rd to the final earth 
principle are similiar to the Sainkhya and Yoga principles. This process of mani- 
festation is caused, according to Abhinavagupta, by the free will of Siva, who 
is both the material and instrumental cause of the world. 

ii 

^ y fffd : >i%cr i 

TAI Vnr.2.54cd-2.55ab 

No cause without losing its balance is able to bring about its re- 
sult. Therefore prakrti with the characteristic of equivalence of gtuias 
should be the cause (of intellect). (7r. H.N. Chakravarty) 

3ir5tnir sftfHcrr i 

TAl V111.257cd 258ab 

According to our system (Kashmir Saivism) by the free will of the 
Lord avyakta, the unmanifest prakrti, being agitated, the gnnas are 
agitated, and then they become the cause of the principle called 
buddhi. (Tr. H.N. Chakravarty) 

The Sdkta perspective, by personifying prakrti, rejects the Sainkhya view of 
unconscious (arciana) matter. With prakrti becoming a goddess, or identified 
with the Goddess, Devi, the old Samkhya dualism between passive consciousness 
and active materiality was rejected. By personifying prakrti, consciousness is 
automatically ascribed to it, and consciousness and materiality merge into a 
monistic concept. According to the Samkhya view, all beings, including gods 
and goddesses, are mixtures of both purusa and prakrti. The disagreement is 
about what comes first, two principles which combined into a unity, or one 
principle which divided itself into a bipolar leality. The Devi combines the 
ideals of the dispassionate witness of purusa and the compassionate mother of 
prakrti. 


^TTWr ^ ^ cTT 
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Figure 1: Ambika: Jaina, Tith Cent. A.l)., llajasthan 

DBhagPur 1.7.29 

The Sauikhya philosophers say that of the two principles, Purusn 
and Pmkr'ti, it is Prakrti, the creatrix of the world, that is devoid of 
consciousness (caitanya). But can you (Devi, identified with prakrti) 
be of such nature, for (if this were so), how could the abode of the 
world ( Vi.snu) be made uii.'unscious by you today? (Tr. C. Mackenzie 
Brown) 

With prakrti personified as a goddess she is prayed to as a divine power. 

pT^ldl : STWr: m cTFT II 

• DuSapta V.7cd 

Hail to Prakrti, the auspicious! We who are restrained bow down to 
her. (Tr. T.B. Coburn) 

The Tantric text Prapancasara contains a hymn of twenty verses (XI.49- 
68) to the goddess who is the world but also transcends it as the uncreated 
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changeless one. In a part of the hymn, each of the tattvas of the Samkhya 
prakrti arc piayed to. 

=r»r; 

tl 

^T^ - H tf Vfvi T ffl^V T 'gT - 
^ I M I 

Iwf:^ II 

PSaT XI.53 54 

Homage to yon in the form of sound and space, 

Homage to you in the form of touch and wind, 

Homage to you whose own form is form and light, taste and water. 
Homage be to you in your own form as smell and earth. 

Homage to you iii the form of ear, skin, eye, tongue and nose, 
speech, hand, foot, organ of excretion and generation, inanns, bud- 
dhi, ahamkdra, citta^ 

Homage to you, the all pervading one, who is the univerfse and form- 
less. 

The crealion myth in which creation takes place after the first being has 
transformed himself into a male-female pair, and thereafter into the male-female 
pair of different species such as cow/bull/mare/stallion, she- ass /he- ass, she- 
goat/he-goat, etc. first described in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, is found 
subsequently in many texts. In the later texts the female is called prakrti. The 
Linga Purana V.28 33 says that in the beginning of the creation Brahma 
had created a Being posessed of a body half man’s and half woman’s. Then the 
creator said; Divide yourself. By dividing himself in two, a female was born. The 
texts says that all the women in the three worlds are born of the female part. 
Everything feminine in gender is she herself. This theme is developed further in 
texts devoted to the goddess and in these texts also, the female divine beings 
as well as female human beings are identified with a principle called prakHi, 
which, in these texts, is a term for what can, perhaps, be called “the female 
principle” . 

In the DevT Bhagavata Purana (1100-1700 A.D.) and the Brah- 
mavaivaita Purana (1400-1600 A.D.), prakrti is a name of a divine feminine 
principle, a goddess. At the beginning of creation the Paramdtman divided 
himself into a male and female half. His left side was the female prakrti. This 
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Figure 2: Skandamata, The Divine Mother: from 'I'ancsara-Maliadcva, 6th-7tli 
Cent. A.D. 

primal goddess called Prakrti divided herself into five forms. In the Prakrit 
Khanda (1.51-60) of Brahmavaivarta Purana and the ninth book of Devi 
Bhagavata Purana (IX. 1.1.), it is said that the entire Prakrti consists of five 
parts. The five manifestations of her are the goddesses Radha, Laksmi, Sara- 
svatT, Savitri and ! >urga. These goddesses are called the five highest prakrtis. 
SasthT Devi is later said to be a sixth part of prakrti (IX. 1. 71-95). The goddesses 
Gahga, TulasI DevT, Manaia, Mahgala Ca^dika, etc. are said to be both part 
of the five highest prakrtis and the rnulaprakrti. The modifications of prakrti in 
these texts are female deities. Also women in general are said to be incarna- 
tions of prakrti since prakrti descends to the world in the form of women. All 
the goddesses and all women are part of the goddess prakrti. The descriptions 
of prakrti in these texts are descriptions of goddesses and women. 
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Manifestation in the Arts 


Prakrti is the producer of the material elements whose transformations con- 
stitute art and also art-experience. One mode of participation in the transfor- 
mations of matter is through the artistic creative process. Since the material 
effects pre-exist in the material cause (satkdi'ya), humans create nothing new 
but only bring to manifestation that which exists already in the unmanifest 
state in the material cause. The creative process corresponds to the cosmogo- 
nical process and signifies the making manifest of the pre-existent and never 
the creation of something totally new. Humans thus participate in causing the 
unmanifest to become manifest. 

While the creative process moves from the less differentiated to the more 
differentiated, from unity to multiplicity, the goal of aesthetic experience is to 
move in the opposite direction, from multiplicity to unity, from the more differ- 
entiated to the less differentiated, from the tamasic dominated state of matter 
towards the sattvic dominated state of matter. Art thus provides the means fjp 
get close to the undifferentiated source of materiality. This process of aesthetic 
enjoyment is therefore analogous to the yogic process of withdrawal of the senses 
from the manifoldness of experience towards singleness of concentration. The 
experience of rasa is analogous to the yogic experience of samadhi. The pure 
sattvic experience of the buddhi in samadhi transcends the principle of egoity 
and, as such, corresponds to the culmination of the aesthetic experience, which 
is the enjoyment of rasa, the universalized emotive states. The highest rasa, 
Mntarasa, is also the rasa most analogous to the peace of spiritual liberation. 
Both rasa and samadhi are the result, of a process of becoming universal, and 
their similarity points to a similar understanding of the structure of matter, and 
thus to the material reality itself. Prakrti provides, when correctly understood, 
and when the right method is used, opportunity for both the experience of rasa 
and samadhi. 

The symbolism of prakrti and purusa as cosmological principles is used ex- 
tensively in Hindu art, especially in temple building. The Agni Parana (61.19) 
suggests that the flags of the temple are constituted by two parts, the streamer 
and the rod. The streamer is prakrti, the rod is purusa. They are perhaps iden- 
tified with prakrti and purusa because the streamer is agitated by the wind, 
while the rod is always immovable like purusa. The main sanctum {vimdna) of 
the temple is called purusa while the front hall of the temple is called prakrti. 
The base or original ground of the temple building is also called prakrti, it is 
the basis from which the temple arises and on which the temple stands. 
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sn^lMId: I 
^jp*r II 

Mayam XIV. 9 

The regulating course {updna) called ‘origin’ (janman) should be 
laid down after the original ground {prakrtim bhumim) has been 
raised one cubit and has been rendered compact. (Tr. B. Dagens) 

Prakrti is identified with the female half of the Ardhanarisvara sculptures, 
which represents materiality, and the power {sakti) of manifestation of the male 
god. Prakrti is likewise identified with the sculptures of the female consort of 
Visnu and his avatdras such as LaksmI, Sita and R^ha. According to Sarnkhya 
the two principles of materiality and consciousness preceded the manifestation 
of the gods, humans etc., who are products of the coming together of these 
two principles, and therefore men and women alike are mixtures of prakHi and 
purusa. In Tantrism and Saktism, however, prakrti often means the female 
principle which produces the goddesses and also women in general. The temple 
image of ParvatT as mother with child, describes the prakrti or female aspect 
of Parvati, the ability to give birth to the universe. In the myth of the birth 
of Ganesa, it is told that ParvatT produced him from the rubbings of her skin. 
This likewise symbolizes the self-creative power of prakrti. In the Daksinamurti 
figure in the Elora Cave the vertical axis of the figure is understood to be 
consciousness, fire, the light of heaven, the absolute purusa. The horizontal axis 
stands for the reflection of fire or light in the waters, the sea of potentiality, 
prakrti from which the world emerges. The coming together of consciousness and 
materiality represents the coning together of spirit and matter which underlies 
all existence. 

PrakHi is conceived as a tree producing seeds. As a tree, consisting of root, 
stem, and branches, springs from a seed and produces other seeds, from which 
grow other trees, so from prakrti springs buddhi, the gross elements, humans, 
animals and gods etc. Prakrti produces innumerable forms without being di- 
minished. In the Mahabharata XIV. 12-15, in another metaphor, it is said 
that buddhi is the trunk, the gross elements its branches, its inward channels 
the sense-capacities, and the leaves the sense objects. The seed grows with the 
roots in heaven, and prakrti is like the Asvattha tree with the root above and 
the branches stretching forth below {urdhvamulam adhahsakham). 

Prakrti^ meaning the creative principle of nature, is sometimes identified 
with vegetation. In the description of the rite of consecration of the doors of 
the temple in the Agni Pur&na (C.4-5), it is said, according to some interpre- 
tations, that one should locate prakrii, the primal creative material principle, by 
repeating the pranava mantra {Om), in the ornamental globe over its pinnacle. 
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Figure 3: Kalpadruma, wishfulfilling tree: Besnagar, 2nd Cent. B.C., Calcutta 
Museum 


The ornamental globe or the arch of the gavdksa, the symbolic windows of the 
temple, was originally a gable window and it got its form from two branches 
being fixed at the bottom and their tops tied together. It has retained as its 
outline the shape of this arch of vegetation, often decorated with a vegetation 
creeper curving upwards in the arch. Stella Kramrisch writes: ^Prakrti manifest 
is the ambient curve of the Gavdksa, the Arch of Nature”. The most common 
decorative motifs are vegetation creeper, foam of the celestial waters, sunbirds 
and rays. 

The creepers appear also entwined around the legs of a sculpture of the 
Jaina saint Gommatesvara. The creepers signify both the sanctity of the saint, 
showing the extent of his tapas, but also emphasize that he is a creature of 
nature, and that nature pulls him back. A. L. Basham argues that the double 
message is the message respectively of the brahmins and the craftsmen and 
that ‘^the usual inspiration of Indian art is not so much a ceaseless quest for 
the Absolute as a delight in the world as the artist found it, a sensual vitality, 
and a feeling of growth and movement as regular and organic as the growth of 
living things upon earth”. The double message, noted by Basham, reflects the 
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Figure 1: Lata, on temple door frame: Sravanbelgola, Mysore 


two goals of prakrti which are enjoyment (bhoga) and deliverance (apavarga). 

Prakrit is a technical term in the metrical science. It is a type of metre with 
twenty-one syllables. 

VDhPur III.3.7ab 

(A metre having) 21 syllables (per pada) is called prakrti. 

Narada in the Sangita-Makaranda, a medieval text, calls the playing of 
the seven pure or natural noi''s> {suddha svaras) of the scale ascending from 
lower to higher starting with sadja (meaning the one giving birth to the other 
six notes) prakrti, and the descending scale he calls vikrti. Prakrti here denotes 
a hierarchy of sounds played in a musical exercise. Practising playing the scale 
on musical instruments is compared to the emanation and withdrawal of mate- 
riality. 

crarfr T ^ ii 


SMak p.l2 
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There are two prakrtis that are known to exist in svara and stringed 
instruments. Among them, (the svaras) starting with sadja and as- 
rending up to nisdda (are known as) prakrti which was practiced by 
Bharata. In vikrti again (snams) start with nisdda and moves on to 
sadja to complete (the pattern). (Tr. M. Bose) 

0 

Bharata in the Natya-Sastra defined drama as the representation of the 
actions of men of various natures. The concept of prakrti here means the infinite 
variety of human chaxacters on which the art of poetry and drama is based. 

NS XXV.123 

One should know the various human habits and natures (prakrti) 
on which drama is based. Therefore the world is the necessary au- 
thoritative means of knowledge (pramdna) for the practitioners of 
drama. 

0 

Prakrti in the Natya-Sastra also means components of the plot of drama 
(arthaprakrtayah). The first arthaprakrti is called, significantly, -^bija (seed) 
(Vol.I), emphasizing its role as being producer of the main msa of the play. 

ts* ii 

NS XIX.21 

The five elements of the plot (arthaprakrti) are the seed (bija), the 
prominent point (bindu), the episode (pataka), the episodical in- 
cident (prakan), and the outcome (kdrya). These are to be used 
according to prescription. 


Classification 

The use of prakrtis as principles or constituents is common to several San- 

0 

skrit textual traditions. According to the Artha-Sastra, prakrtis are the consti- 
tutents of the state. According to the Natya-Sastra, prakHis are the elements 
of the plot and the different types of humans. In medical science prakHi is used 
to refer to tite seven types of human characters. The earliest use of prakrti in the 
Protn Saipkhya is as a plural term meaning material principles or constituents 
and it often refers to seven or eight principles. Samkhya, Yoga and Jjunism 
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use prakrti to refer to eight principal materiaJ constituents which are generated 
from the movement caused by the vicinity of souls to undifferentiated matter 
{pradhanam, avyakta, mulaprakrti, pudgala). In Jainism these eight principles 
are further divided into 148 which are also called prakrtis, while in Samkhya the 
eight prakHis produce a group of sixteen secondary principles which are called 
products (vikrtis or vikdms). 

The 25 tattvas of Saipkhya describe the embodied person as well as the 
world. The creation of the cosmos is similar to the creation of the embodied 
person. There is an identity of the micro and macro level. Examples of such 
correlations abound in the Mahabharata, Puranas, etc. One such correlation 
from the KramadIpikS (1300-1400), a commentary on TattvasamSsa-Sutra 
(1300-1400), is schematized by Larson {Samkhya: A Dualist Tradition in Indian 
Philosophy, p. 60-61): 


adhyatma 

adhibhuta 

adhidaiva 

intellect(6uddAi) 

what can be ascertained 
{boddhavya) 

Brahma 

egoity {aharnkdra) 

what can be thought 
{mantavya) 

Rudra 

mind {manas) 

what can be intended 
( sarnkalpayitavya) 

Candra 

hearing 

what can be heard 

Dis 

touching 

what can be touched 

Vayu 

seeing 

what can be seen 

Aditya 

tasting 

what can be tasted 

Varuna 

smelling 

what can be smelled 

PrthivI 

speaking 

what can be spoken 

Agni 

grasping 

what can be grasped 

Indra 

walking 

what can be gone 

Visnu 

excreting 

what can be expelled 

Mitra 

procreating 

what can be sexually 
enjoyed 

Prajapati 


Another table suggests the correlations between the eight prakrtis {tattvas 
which create other tattvas) and the divine worlds. 
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primordial materiality (prakrti) 
intellect {buddhi) 
egoity (ahamkara) 
sound- tanmdtra or space (bhuta) 
tonch-tanmdtra or wind (bhita) 
form- tanmdtrxi or fire (bhuta) 
taste- tanmdtra or water (bhuta) 
smell- <anmd<ra or earth (bhuta) 


Brahma 

Prajapati 

Indra 

Pitrs 

Gandharvas 
Yaksas or Nagas 
Raksasas 
Pisa^as 


Prakrti is identical with the three constituents (gunas). The modifications of 
materiality pre-exist in unmanifest prakrti (satkdrya) and the transformations 
of prakrti are real transformations (parindma) of materiality. Prakrti is therefore 
both the subtle material stuff of the world (suksma, liiiga) and the gross material 
stuff (sthula). Prakrti as a holistic term of the mutations of the unmanifest and 
manifest cosmos is expressed by triguna(-^guna, Vol. IV). The sentient principle 
(sattva), the mutative principle (rajas) and the static principle (tamas) are the 
constituents (gunas) of prakrti. All three gums are present in ail entities, but 
an entity is dominated by only one of the gunas. It is the material stuff of the 
totality of the gods as well as humans, animals, birds and plants, mind as well as 
matter. The divine realm is sattvic, the human realm is rajasic and the animal 
and plant realm is tamasic. 

Tg f tftvi l rn II 

SamKa 54 

In the upper (world) (there is) a predominance of sattva. (In the) 
lower creation (there is) a predominance of tamas. In the middle, 

(there is) a predominance of rajas. (This is so) from Brahma down 
to a blade of grass. (Tr. G.J. Larson) 

Human existence is characterized by pain and suffering (duhkha). Pain (rajos 
guna) is predominant in the human realm. Plant and animal life is dominated 
by delusion (moha, tamas guna)^ while divine life is dominated by pleasure 
(sukha, sattva gum). Happiness (sukha) has its ontological base in prakrti as 
sattva gum. The Sfimkhya-Kirikfi 12 and 13 list the following charcteristics 
of the three gums. Since everything is constituted by the three gums, with one 
of them dominant, the list of their characteristics is potentially endless. 
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sattva 

pleasure 

manifestation 

buoyant 

shining 


rajas 

pain 

activity 

stimulating 

moving 


tamas 

stupor 

limitation 

heavy 

enveloping 


Everything can in principle be described in terms of the gunas. 


Process 

Frakrti is at the beginning of the process of manifestation since it pos- 
sesses an inherent power to produce. Frakrti is- also the subtle stage of the 
dissolved universe. The universe eternally oscillates between manifestation and 
non-manifestation. Frakrti stands at the beginning but also at the end of the 
period of manifestation of matter. The dissolution of prakrti is the goal of the 
soteriological process. 

The goal of the spiritual process is to collect the experience of multiplicity 
into an interior experience of singleness and universality. This search for the 
experience of universality characterizes also art. The aesthetic experience is an 
experience of a generalized emotion transcending the principle of egoity. This 
realization is called rasa. When that experience is characterized by sattva it is 
parallel to the religious experience of samadhi. The religious experience and the 
aesthetic experience are therefore in no sense opposed, on the contrary, they 
are to a certain degree identical. To achieve moksa, however, one has ultimately 
to go beyond sattva to a stage in which there is consciousness without objects 
( asarnprajndtasamadhi ) . 

w tm n i Pm 

?r5T li M PI I I M I 

( gRT I 

YSuBh III.54 

When the sattva of the thinking-substance is freed from the defile- 
ment of the rajas and tamaSy and when it has no task other than 
with the presented-idea of the difference of (the sattva) from the 
Self, and when the seeds of the hindrances within itself have been 
burned, then the sattva enters into a state of purity equal to that 


jprr Y 
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of the Self. When-this-is-so (tada), purity is the cessation of the ex- 
perience which is falsely attributed to the Self,... In this state the 
aspects, their task done, do not again submit themselves as objects- 
for-sight to the Self. That is the Self’s isolation. fTr. J.H. Woods) 

For that liberated purusa the manifestations of prakrti do not again emerge. 
He is called a muktakusala because he transcends the gunas (muktah kusala 
ityeva bhavati gundtitatvdd-, YSuBh 11.27). For all other non-liberated purusas, 
who are bound by karman, the manifestations continue uninterrupted. Prakrti 
is a process with two purposes: enjoyment (bhoga) and liberation [apavarga). 
Prakrti is a soteriological material principle because it was discovered by the 
ancient sages that the process of manifestation of matter wa.s such that it was 
usable for the purpose of liberation. 


Conclusion 

PrakHi as a concept of matter, according to Sanikhya and Yoga systems 
of religious thought, is neither the landscape, which forms the background of 
human activity, nor the different things in nature, nor the natural re.sources, 
which are transformed by human technology. Rather materiality is the material 
power within the phenomena. 

The unmanifest source of nature {mulaprakrti) is the equilibrium of the 
three constituents {gunan). The first product of the relation between unmani- 
fest materiality and the soul (purusn), the intellect {buddhi), is dominated by the 
constituent luminosity {sattva guna). In the further modifications of materiality 
layers upon layers of gradually thicker and darker matter cover the luminosity 
constituent of materiality. The further from the material source the thicker is 
the covering of darkness. According to this Indian view of nature, plants and 
animals, being predominantly tamasic, are further from the source of nature 
than humans who are predominantly rajasic. Plants and animals accordingly 
have a thicker covering of darkness. The hierarchy in the human society likewise 
represents the distance from the source of materiality. Purity represents close- 
ness to the source of nature. Brahmins or sadhus, according to this view, are 
closer to the origin of matter and therefore the part of matter in which sattva 
guna dominates. 

The modifications of materiality do not represent progress, but, on the con- 
trary, the n.odJhcations of materiality represent a development from high to 
low. from subtle to gross, from a dominance of luminosity to a dominance of 
darknc>ss. Modifications imply more layers of coverings of darkness and heavy 
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matter (tamos). The less differentiated matter has more purity (sattva) than 
the more differentiated. The yogin who leaves society to meditate in the wilder- 
ness moves closer to the undifferentiated source of nature. He moves away from 
the differentiation of materiality which constitutes society, and away from the 
coverings of tamas guna implied in the social differentiation, lo a social undif- 
ferentiated stage which is more sattvic and less differentiated. 

Prakrti is the producer of all matter which is transformed through art, and 
since the material effects pre-exist in the material cause, artists never produce 
anything new, they only make manifest what is already present, but unmani- 
fesi, in prakrti. The aesthetic experience is analogous to, but ultimately different 
from, the religious experience of transcending multiplicity and ogoity. Prakrti, 
being immensely generous, and acting totally unselfish, is usable both for aes- 
thetic enjoyment and for the bberation of the soul. 

Prakrti is the innate nature, the immanent order of the material world, and 
its power of transformation. It is the subtle and the gross material stuff, it is 
the unmanifest nature as well as the manifest. Prakrti is continuously changing: 
the unmanifest becomes manifest, the manifest becomes again unmanifest. At 
this very moment, however, everything, an infinite number of universes, that 
was, is and will be, the unmanifest and the manifest, is in existence, and is held 
together as causes and effects, within this immense material power. 


Knut A. Jacobsen 
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BHUTA-MAHABHtJTA 


Overview 

Bhiita (mfn.) is a word of current usage in the sense of ‘being’, ‘past’, ‘real’ 

and also a religious and philosophical term of very extensive contents. Its root 

bhu- signifies ‘to be’ with the connotation ‘to become, to grow, thrive’. This 

connotation is sometimes emphasized in the derivatives. Thus the concept of 

bhiita is primarily the concept of creature, i.e. being as produced and growing, 

but not absolute being. In history two aspects of this concept were considerably 

developed, the living being and the material element. The former is the general 

concept of all creatures, including all species, human and non-human. Or. more 

often, it was specialised in the designation of mythological figures having an 

intermediary status between man and God. Bhutas are supra-human because 

they have supernatural powers, and they are inferior to the great gods, as in the 

/ 

case of the Bhiitaganas who form the court or army of Siva. They are generally, 
but not always, malevolent, dangerous or at least disquieting spirits, which are 
propitiated with a special category of offerings called bali. 

The concept of bhuta or inahabhuta a»s material element, mostly classified 
as five, was developed especially in the Sainkhya and Yoga school. Samkhya 
proposed a transformationist view of matter the evolutes of which are the com- 
ponents of human psychism, and finally five gross elements are defined in corre- 
lation with the five senses {—*indriya, Vol. IV). The properties of the elements 
were also conceived in correlation with human sensibility. On its part, the Yoga 
school of thought has proposed a means of progressive investigation of their 
subtle essences and causes. This concept has been integrated in Puranic and 
Tantric cultures as the starting point of theories of creation, of descriptions of 
gods and their immanence in the world, of ritualistic processes of purification 
etc. 

f 

In the Arts, the mythological figures which surround images of Siva are 
an iconographic theme. The elements find a place in plastic or literary expres- 
sion, when an artist or a poet wants to go beyond the surface of things and 
contemplates their inner principles. 


Etymology and Cognate Words 

Bhiita is one among many words derived from the root bhu- ‘to be’. Bhu- 
is the Sanskrit form of an old Indo-European root which expresses the idea to 
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grow, to thrive, prosper, the dynamic aspect of being. In the Indo-European 
field it has produced roots signifying ‘to be’, ‘to become’, ‘to come to being’, 
‘to grow’, etc. (see Latin /u-i, Greek phu-6 ‘to grow’, etc.) In Sanskrit, 6hu- 
means ‘to be’, but with a shade of meaning which differentiates it from the 
root as- ‘to be’. Bhu- refers to being considered in the process of creation, the 
idea of being produced, taking birth, becoming, getting enriched etc., whereas 
as- refers to the being considered in its accomplished state. Words derived 
from these roots betray their original difference. Sattva refers to the state of 
existence of an entity which has acquired its full self nature. Bhava refers to the 
process of creation of an entity, to its coming to being, its being in the making, 
its transformation, its growth; bhuti refers to well-being, enrichment, even self- 
transcendancc, supernatural power, etc. Indian grammarians consider that there 
are two roots of the same form, bhu sattdydm ‘to be’ and bhu prdptau ‘to reach’ 
(Panini’s Dhatupatha), and thus explain the manyfold layers of meaning of 
their derivatives. 

Bhuta is the past participle of bhu-. It is used as an adjective in the sense of 
‘past’, ‘produced’, ‘happened’, but also as a noun, masculine with the meaning 
‘living being, creature’, neuter with the meaning ‘well-being’, ‘reality’ and ‘ele- 
ment’, optionally masculine or neuter when refering to a supernatural being, the 
neuter being preferred if the being is malevolent such as ghost (exceptionally 
feminine: bhutini in Candamaharosana Tantra VIII. 4). 

Indian grammarians classify these meanings with reference to the roots and 
suffixes accepted by them. Three types of etymologies appear in grammatical 
works, commentaries on lexicons etc. Bhu sattdydm with the suffix kta express- 
ing the sense of ‘agent’ and ‘past’; in that case bhxitam means abhavat ‘it was’ 
and refers to that which has come to being, a created being, element etc. Bhu 
prdptau of the 10th class with the suffix riic dropped before the suffix kta used in 
the sense of object of the action, in which case bhuta means ‘reached, acquired’ 
etc. Bhu sattdydm with the suffix ktin to form the noun bhiiti ‘well-being, power’, 
and with the additional possessive suffix ac: bhuti -f oc = bhuta referring to a 
being possessing supernatural powers. There is also a homonymous word bhuti 
signifying ‘ashes’ (may be of Dravidian origin: budi); the ashes covering the 
body of ghosts coming out of the funeral pyre, the ashes used as a body orna- 
ment by the Bhutaganas of Siva, are called bhuti or vibhuti, therefore in their 
case the above etymology can be understood as ‘one who has ashes’. Bhuta is 
used adverbially with the invariant suffix tasil: bhutatah ‘really’. 

Mahdbhuta is karmadhdraya samdsa or determinative compound of mahat 
‘great’ or ‘groi-'j’ and bhuta. It is used in masculine gender to refer to a ‘great 
living being’, especially a supernatural one such as a Siddha, and chiefly in 
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neuter to refer to the gross elements, earth etc. 

It is to be noted that bhuta appears very frequently in compound words. 
When used at the end of a compound it expresses the sense of sama or tulya 
‘equal to’ or the sense of svarupa ‘having the nature of’. With the preverb pm in 
pmbhuta it connotes the idea of abundance and hugeness. It is the first member 
of a number of very common or technical designations, such as bhutagrdma 
‘class of beings’, bhutdtman refering to the incarnated soul {jivdtman), bhutadi 
qualification of the aharnkdm which is the origin of the elements, etc. 

Cognates of bhuta are numerous as the root bhu- is the ba.se of a great 
number of derivatives. Noteworthy are derivatives signifying the idea of plenty: 
bhuti ‘prosperity’, vibhuti ‘wonderful manifestation’ (cf. Greek phu-sis), vibhava 
‘richness’. Significant is the fact that many derivatives of bhu express the idea 
of birth and creation: bhava, sambhava ‘birth’, bhdvand ‘creation’ and ‘mental 
representation’ which is a creation by the mind;* bhava refers to mental states 
and to all mental productions. 


Layers of Meaning 

Bearing the afore-mentioned etymologies in mind, the Indian lexicographers 
have listed multiple meanings for the word bhuta. They indicate its exceptional 
polysemy. For instance, Amarasimha deals with the word three times. Firstly 
in a list of ten beings of divine origin (devayoni): 

fW'ITT ... II 

AmKo 1.1.1 1 

Vidyadharas,. . .Siddhas, Bhutas, these [ten] are of divine origin. 

KsTrasvamin explains: 

qr, I 

Bhuta - the word derived from bhu- ‘to exist’ means ‘who exist’ - 
are hostile beings such as the demons who seize or possess children, 
or are the followers of Rudra who, therefore, is Lord of Bhutas. 

The commentator Bhanuji Diksita (17th Cent. A.D.) explains the meaning 
as: bhutir asydsti “one who has supernatural powers.” For the first commentator 
the name bhuta declares the existnce of those unseen spirits; for the second it 
describes their powers. 
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Then Amarasimha (AmKo III. 1.104) places bhuta in a list of six words 
signifying prdpta ‘reached’, in which case Ksirasvamin and Bhanuji Diksita 
derive it from bhu prdptau. A third mention of the same word is given with a 
list of six meanings: 

g#" jrnnr^ ^ I 

AmKo II1.3.78 

Bhuta, in neuter gender, means: proper thing, earth and other ele- 
ments, truth; in the three genders it means: living being, past and 
equal to. 

Ksirasvamin gives an example for each of these meanings: 

^ ptrt i mutt - JT^njcnfr i 
W aT^^RcT: (W* 

ii.iQcd) I mMr - 'JcTURT: i ^ ^ i 

I ^rtsfr ?ivr - ?n^n>fV i 

Example for the meaning ‘proper’: one who says proper things 
should be the authoritative source. For the earth, etc.: the gross 
elements. For ‘Wo’, i.e. truth: what has not been stated, even if it is 
true, is dropped from the case. For ‘living being’: a group of crea- 
tures. For ‘past’: the suffix luii (preterite) is used to express the past 
(Pa 111.2.84,110). For ‘.soma’, i.e. equal to: he is equal to a friend. 

The word also means ‘demon’: this brahmin woman is demon. It 
also means prdpta: it reached, it was reached, from the root bhii- 
signifying ‘to reach’. 

Here Bhanuji Diksita derives bhuta from bhu sattdydm with the gloss: abha- 
vat ‘it was’. This explanation shows that for him the past sense is important. 
This gloss can be understood as applicable to the different meanings, only if 
we consider such shade of sense of the root as ‘production’. Bhuta is an entity 
which ‘was produced’, a creature, living or insentient; the element is the concept 
of matter as created, as the seat of perpetual transformation. In Sanskrit, the 
past participle (suffix kta) often expresses the present result of a past event. 
Bhuta is an entity which is existing, thanks to its past birth and growth; thus 
it is declared as real and true. 

The ^abdAkalpadruma (19th Cent. A.D.) counts about twenty meanings. 
Bhutavf', neuter, means: proper thing, rule, element, truth, malevolent beings, 
creature, any substance moving or unmoving, reality; bhuta in the three genders 
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means: living being, past, equal to, true, having the nature of; bhuta masculine 
means: being of divine origin, young man, great yogin, the 14th day of the 
dark half of a month, a herb destroying evil spirits, the Ganas in the service of 
Sambhu. 

In this rich semantic material four layers are prominent. The first centres 
around the idea of past, the second around the idea of reality, the third around 
that of living being, natural or supernatural, the last around the idea of inani- 
mate thing and especially the element of matter. Historically the meanings 
‘become, past’ and ‘creature’ in general are the oldest, being well-attested in 
the Rgveda. The meanings ‘malevolent spirit’ and ‘element’ appear at a later 
date, at the end of the Vedic period, and were fully developed only in the clas- 
sical period, the concept of element with its technical designation of mahdbhuta 
mostly in Sastric and philosophical circles. 


Development of the Concept 

Bhuta appears only twelve times in the Rgveda. The meaning is ‘being’ and 
the contexts indicate that it refers to all what is created, the world in general 
or the living beings. We have to recognize the original value of the root 6/iu- 
which is “to come to being, to become, to grow”. The idea of past appears also 
clearly when the word is used together with bhavya which may be interpreted as 
‘future’ or ‘becoming’, being in the present course of living. That is illustrated 
by the use of bhuta in Purusa-Siikta, where the world is identified with the 
cosmic being: 

* + * 

JJcTtIt fJffT II 

RV X.90.2ab, 3cd 

Purusa is this all, that has been and that will be ... 

A fourth of him is all beings. (Tr. A.A. Macdonell) 

Another Rgvedic instance is: 

RV X.55.2ab 

That is the great, much-desired Name with which you created every- 
thing, past and present. (Based on the tr. by K.F. Geldner) 

The world as a whole is referred to by the expression bhutam... bhavyam. 
As the object of the verb janayah ‘you engendered’ it does not express past and 
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future, but describes the world in its origin and present growth: you engendered 
all that was born and that is growing. Here Sayana interprets ndma as referring 
to Indra's body, made of dkdsa. He compares this re with another passage of the 
Taittirlya Aranyaka: akasdd vayuh (VIII.l) which describes a similar process 
of formation of the world. 

In the Yajur-Veda and Atharva-Veda bhuta is used more often with the 
same meanings. 'Phe sense of past and the association with future is found in 
the section called Carnaka: bhutam ca me bhavisyac ca me (TSam IV. 7. 2). The 
sense of creature appears in; 

strt: I 

TSam IV. 1.8. 3 

The golden germ first arose, born he was the only lord of creation. 

(Tr. A.B. Keith) 

The sense of living creature becomes more prominent and in a few cases 
bhtita refers to superior beings; for instance: 

^ 1 ... 

TSam 1.2.12.3 

[Oh Uttara-vedi!] Thou art lioness, bring the gods to the pious sac- 
rificer, hail to beings thee. (Tr. A.B. Keith) 

'Fhe event is the soma- sacrifice. The making out of the higher altar (uttara- 
vedi) which is to the east of the great altar (mahd-vedi) is going on. The above 
mantra is recited when the sruc is taken up. The commentator Bhatta Bhaskara 
sees a reference to gods and quotes another passage of the text identifying bhuta 
as gods: ya eva drvd bhiitah “tho.se bhulas who are gods” ('PSain VI. 2. 8). Sayana 
also renders bhuta as cirantanebhyo devebhyah “the ancient ones, the gods”. 

A passage of Satapatha Brahmana, in the context of Agnihotra, identifies 
dtman and bhuta understood in the sense of ‘past’ by J. Eggcling, probably 
referring to that which is past as created, and which is real at the same time: 

SBr II.3.1.25 

The past is the self, for certain is that which is past and certain also 
is that which is a self. (Tr. J. Eggeling) 


The sense of past has been clearly isolated by the most ancient Indian 
grammarians, Panini, authors of Pratisakhyas, etc. who use bhuta to refer to 
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past time as expressed by verbal suffixes of past tenses and a few primary 
suffixes. The Atharva-Pratisakhya calls bhutakarana ‘instrument of past’ (tr. 
L. Renou) the increment a- of verbs in the past tense. 

In the last portion of the Vedic literature, i.e. in Upanisads and Kalpa- 
Sutras, appear two specialized meanings which became very common in classi- 
cal Sanskrit, i.e. supernatural malevolent beings and material elements. Their 
evolution and dissemination can be examined separately. 


Bhuta in the sense of “living being, supernatural being, malevolent 
spirit”: 

The sense of ‘living being’ is well-attested in ancient Vedic literature, but 
with reference to all the created beings. However, we have to note that a text 
as early as the Satapatha Brahmana uses a classification of beings, in which 
bhiitas occupy an intermediary position between men and gods. It defines five 
specific cults ( yajna) addressed to five classes of beings, as follows: 

II 

SBr XI.5.6.1-2 

1. There are five great sacrifices, and they, indeed, are great sacri- 
ficial sessions, - to wit, the sacrifice to beings, the sacrifice to men, 
the sacrifice to the Fathers, the sacrifice to the gods, and the sacri- 
fice to the Brahman. 2. Day by day one should offer an oblation to 
beings: thus he performs that sacrifice to beings. (Tr. J. Eggeling) 

The limitation of the scope of the word bhuta to supernatural beings appears 
clearly in the BaudhSyana Srauta-SGtra: 

^ 

B^rSu XVIII.46 

When the gods and demons fought the fierce battle these beings 
fled to both the sides; some beings followed gods and some beings 
demons. (Tr. V.A. Kulkarny) 

The beings described here are those which can approach the gods and 
demons. They are not terrestrial and not gods or demons. They have an in- 
termediary position. They are also separated in two opposite groups. The same 
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intermediary position, in the form of residence in antariksa, which is the inter- 
mediary atmosphere between earth and heaven, appears in the etymology of 
the word mdtr in the Nirukta: 

*TTdl»rirtmH I ^cilfd I 

Nir 11.8 

Mother (mdtr) means atmosphere: in it, the beings are measured 

out (nir-md). (Tr. L. Sarup) 

Mdtr IS considered as derived from the root rnd with the suffix tr being used 
in the sense of location of the action expressed by the root. Accordingly the 
sense of the word is: that location in which the action of measuring completely 
takes place. Yaska explains that it is the intermediary space (antariksa) between 
heaven and earth; and that which is measured in that space is the beings who 
are to be understood as residents of that space. According to the commentator 
Devarajayajvan bhuta is used to denote water. However, we may also recognize 
here an early evocation of those supernatural beings which in classical literature 
will be regularly described as the specific residents of antariksa. 

The Orhya-Sutras are more explicit about the specific ritual of bhutayajna 
or baliharana. A bait is an offering of cooked food, not in fire, but scattered 
on the ground. The term ball will always remain associated with the bhutas. 
In this level of Vedic ritual the bhutas are not only some major Vedic gods, 
such as Indra, but also minor entities, even waters, trees etc. The Asvalayana 
Grhya-Sfitra (1.2.3-11) deals with this ritual: 

I 

AsvaGrhSu III. 1.3 

The worship of bhutas is an offering of a bali. 

A definite reference to bhutas as kinds of spirits which must be propitiated by 
offerings comes in the same text: 

^ »I5Tr: I 

AsvaGrhSu LXVI.47 

Those beings which move day and night, desiring offerings. 

This concept became very popular in later times. 

The part of classical literature which follows closely the Vedic line contains 
many usages of the concept of being and living beings. The created living be- 
ing becomes the incarnated soul, the being in the unceasing cycle of births 
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(samsdra). This concept raised a philosophical question: what are births (jati)? 
Are they an evolution undergone by the being? Is it possible to declare being 
as changeable, undergoing a process of evolution? Is birth the passage of non- 
being to being? In that case how the non-being becomes being at the time of 
creation? Disputes between dualists and non-dualists on the nature of creation 
are mentioned in Gaudapada's Mandukya-Karika: 

tflTT II 

MandKa IV.3 4 

Some disputants accept birth for the being; others accept it for 
the non-being; proud of their understanding they quarrel among 
themselves. “Being does not undergo birth al all, nor the non-being 
is born” thus disputing among themselves, they are also non-dualists 
and proclaim the absence of birth [of the being]. 

According to Sankara these disputants are two schools of dualists: the first 
ones are the Sarakhyas, the others are the Vaisesikas and Naiyayikas. For the 
first, birth is a process of passage from a subtle state to a gross state; the same 
being can undergo this evolution; thus birth pertains to being. For the other 
birth is the passage of non-being to being. The non-dualist considers that the 
real being does not undergo any real change; birth is a superimposed illusion; 
there is no birth in reality. He humourously says that the dualist disputants 
establish the absence of birth, as each one refutes the concept of birth of his 
opponent. 

In the line of Vedic literature the word bhuta is very often used in the general 
sense of ‘living being’. But in the light of those philosophical speculations the 
concept receives a new delineation. Bhuta is a being engaged in the cycle of 
rebirths, it is the perpetually renascent being, going from body to body, from 
species to species according to the nature of past deeds. The law of karman, 
which is made of dharma and adharma, brings in the idea of different classes 
of beings, those who have a good and those who have a bad karman. Such a 
classification occurs in the Bhagavad-Gita: 

Hjr ijcnnft ^ ^rrgr ^ i 

BhG XVI.fiab (borrowed by AgPur 381.39) 

There are two manifestations of sentient beings in this world, the 
divine and the anti-divine. 
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This is told in a context which enumerates the antithetic qualities of two 
classes of men. It is to be understood, as indicated by the commentators, 
Sanhara, Ramanuja, etc., in relation with the concept of transmigration. The 
word sarga in bhutasarga does not refer to a creation ex-nihilio, but rather 
to a manifestation of the unmanifest. Bhuta is the everchanging being, going 
upwards or downwards. The Bhagavad-GTta uses clearly this word for the 
surface being, when it describes its external transitory aspect, which is opposed 
to sat, the inner, true, unchanging being. 

mttct i 

cPT W H 

BhG 11.28 

Unmanifests are the beginnings of contingent beings, manifest their 
middle course, unmanifest again their ends: what cause for mourning 
here. (Tr. R.C. Zaehner) 

ijcTwr: w i 

w. ii 

WTT?^3rjprtTO'>fr 

jr: ^ 

snrqf^ arw i 

BhG with SBh Vin.l9 

Yes, this whole host of beings comes ever a new to be, at fall of 
night it dissolves away all helpless, at dawn of day it rises up again. 

(Tr. R.C. Zaehner) 

The host of beings, i.e. the mobile and immobile beings which ex- 
isted in the previous kalpa, it is that host indeed, and no other, 
which is born repeatedly at dawn of day, which is dissolved again 
at fall of night, i.e. cessation of day, and which, being helpless, O 
Partha, is born once again at dawn of day. (Based on the tr. by H.N. 
Chakravarty) 

BhG IX.5 

And (yet) contingent beings do not subsist in Me, - behold my 
sovereign skill-in-works: my Self sustains [aJlJ beings. It does not 
subsist in them; It causes them to-be-and-grow. (Tr. R.C. Zaehner) 
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By [Your] Self You yourself do know [Your] Self, 0 You all-highest 
Person, You who bestow being on contingent beings, Lord of [all] 
beings, God of gods, and Lord of [all] the world. (Tr. R.C. Zaehner) 


The concept of bhuta as being of transitory nature is well-illustrated in the 
context of creation in the Mahabharata and Manu Smrti; 


W wf^RrTTT: II 

^dWH l PH ... 


MBh I.1.45-46a 

The family of Yayati and Iksvaku, of all the Rajarsis, came to being, 
and also numerous generations, very abundant creations of beings 
and their places of abode. (Based on the tr. by P.C. Roy) 

«'4<fd'l^ cTcfr HTTcT II 


MBh VI.36.3 

The great Brahma is the womb in which I place the germ. Thence, 
0 Bliarata, lake place the births of all beings. (Tr. M.N. Dutt) 

f^nTRT: <l4iidHi : II 


MBh IX.64.22 

Subjection to death has been ordained by the Creator himself. Death 
comes to all in course of Time. (Tr. M.N. Dutt) 

f*Tc^ dcid^lf^fd II 


Manu 1.50 

The [various] conditions in thiS' always terrible and constantly chang- 
ing circle of births and deaths to which created beings are subject, 
are stated to begin with [that of] Brahman and to end with [that 
of] these [just mentioned immovable creatures]. (Tr. G. Biihler) 


According to the commentators Medhatithi and KuUuka, bhuta ‘created 
beings' means k§etrajha ‘embodied souls’. 


He pervades all created beings in the five forms, and constantly 
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makes them, by means of birth, growth and decay, revolve like the 
wheels (of a chariot]. (Tr. G. BtihJer) 

The use of the word b/itila to refer specifically to supernatural beings, es- 
pecially malevolent ones, is well-documented in classical Sanskrit, especially in 
Tantrir literature. It can be traced at the end of Vedic literature, but that is 
probably under the starting influence of Tantric culture. This influence is seen 
in the Bhagavad-GTta which knows already a ritual connected with spirits 
thus called (bhutcjya): 

i 

BhG 1X.25 

To the gods go the gods’ devotees, to the ancestors their votaries, 
to disembodied spirits go the worshippers of these, but those who 
worship Me shall come to Me. (Tr. R.C. Zaehner) 

Commentators identify the Bhutas mentioned in this stanza as Vinayakas, 
the group of Matrs, four sisters (I^ahkara), Yaksas, Raksases, Pisacas etc. 
(Ramanuja), BhadrakalT etc. (Hanumal’s Paisaca Bhasya), the sixty-four Yo- 
ginis etc. (Dhanapati’s BhasyotkarsadTpika). 

Manu follows the Vedic line and prescribes the duty of bhutayajna, one of 
the obligatory five yajiias. He conceives the Bhutas as beings who move by day 
or by night: 

Manu III.90 

He should throw a bali in the air for the Visvedevas, for the Beings 
who move by day, and for those who move by night. 

Supernatural Bhutas have a special link with Siva who is called their Lord. 
They generally appear as servants of the God. As soldiers, they have a dread- 
ful appearance and carry ail kinds of weapons. They form an immeasurable 
army which, for instance, is sent to conquer Tripura (^Pur, Rudra Samhita,. 
Yuddhakhan^a III). They form also the dreadful company of Siva when he 
dances in burial grounds. But as servants of the God in his serene forms and 
activities they are represented as dwarfish, grotesque figures of grotesque but 
benevolent look, ^iva in Tantric literature often refers to them as the recipients 
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I'iguro 5: lihuta(/ana l^admunulhi: ratiulnadii, Madras Mns('uiii 

of a spocial class of offerings called bali. A bait is an offering of a cooked prepa- 
ration {earn) such as rice, simply dropped on the ground. It is different from 
Tiatvahja which is conceived as a meal com])rising several pn'parations, oflered 
on a tray with more ceremony. The naivedya is the* main offering to the main 
deity, the /xi/? is auxiliary a cl generally goes to minor entitic's whi' h jn-ovide a 
court to the former. As in tin- Svacchanda Taiitra: 

+ + + - 

'JrTT ^ f%f^n^T^f!TTr j || 

MMHdH^^I«a OfN^Tlfl I 

^dlPi^4<id|ta li-^JI<JIVIirfM'dl<j| ^ II 
H 1^1 ^hlfi H 1 J 1 1 d I d I 

SvT III.97cd, 207cd 209ab 

After that an offering should be given to the Mothers (superintend- 
ing deities of syllabic groups) and to the host of Bhutas. The Bhutas 
having different shapes, abiding in upper heaven, earth and inter- 
mediary space, or staying in the lower level of the nether world, 
should be well meditated upon during the worship of ^iva; uttering 
a maniin beginning with Om, mentioning all the Bhutas and those 
who stay in the quarters north-east etc., having sud/id joined at the 
end and the words ‘may they be satisfied’, one should scatter [the 
bali]. (Based on the tr, by H.N, Cliakravarty) 
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Figure 6: Bhutagana as weight-carrier: Amaravati 

A bali offering is a part of many cults and many particular acts in a given 
cult. Its general purpose seems to be to propitiate divinities and entities which 
are not generally the object of a specific cult. A homage with a mantra, an offer- 
ing is made for them collectively, or by groups, to satisfy them and avert their 
eventual bad influence. Among the groups, Pitr, Dikpala, Matr, Graha, etc. the 
Bhutas are not well-defined and the word may be interpreted in different ways, 
devilish spirits, or the different aspects of natural beings. See the interpretation 
of Bha^^ Niiayanakantha in his VHti on the kriyapada of M^endra Agama, 
in the conte.xt >f a morning tarpana prescribed by the Agama for the Bhutas: 
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I »id«l*f: T5»pnfv- 
I 3«ifQii5WilrHIJK|HI5<< : I tHTT T 

“tra*: fcgTSfPRT - 

^dtfFT 1^ 

«*h9imiH «MlMd M4aiini II 

*< <b 

MrgA kp, vrtti ad 11.18a 

It is established that [the worshipper] should make a tarpana to the 
Bhutas etc. [allowing water to follow] through the finger- joints. The 
class of Bhutas has four sections; domestic and wild animals, birds, 
serpents. By adi etc. seas, trees etc. are mentioned. The same is 
told in Yogayajnavalklya which, starting with the words “then one 
should offer tarponas thus” says: “to the plants and herbs to the 
fourfold class of bhutas, the rivers, gods, trees, serpents, seas and 
mountains” . 

Similarly the Mayamata records a prayer uttered by a Silpin before cutting 
a tree selected for a building: 

^j[g[TfT i 

^ ^ IJTT: TTW: II 

! 44dlOI I 

fa<ld T : II 

Mayam XV. 89-90 

“Let Bhutas, Deities with Guhvakas step aside. May Soma bestow 
a plenty of strength on you, O Trees! Let there be auspiciousness 
O Sons of the earth, Deities and Guhyakas, I shall accomplish this 
act, may your place of residence be changed”. 

In the light of these verses, where it is clearly stated that the Bhutas, deities, 
etc. dwell in the trees, we may understand the above-mentioned verses of Yoga- 
ylgnavalkTya as referring to the spirits inhabiting trees, rivers, seas, etc. 

Medical literature deals with Bhutas as a possible source of disease. In this 
case only the Bhutas of the obnoxious class are considered. When Susruta men-, 
tions a coUyrium which enables a king to become adhrsyah sarvabhutdndm 
“whom no Bhuta can vanquish’ (SuSam Uttaratantra XVIII.93) the commen- 
tator Dalha^a explains that there are eight types of Bhutas: Deva, Asura, Gan- 
dharva, Yaksa, Raksas, Pitr, Pisaca, Naga. Bhutas come in a list of malevolent 
or repulsive beings which a man about to die is said to see as a reflection of 
himself in a mirror etc. (SuSam SuStha XXX .21-22). Caraka is explicit also 
about the supernatural origin of some diseases, adding that there is some men- 
tal aberration on the part of the patient. It is out of ignorance, or through 
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wrong knowl«>(lgf', l.hat man lias some connection with the Bhutas, poison, etc. 
which are the cause of di.seases: 

^ ^ d R ^ I Th fi ^ ^ 1 <1 I 

*juiiHiJi'd^r fmr: ititt ^^RTr«rf^ ii 

f-arSam SiiStha \'II.51 

In the exogenous (lisea.ses which are caused in men by Bhutas, poi- 
son, wind, fire, blows etc. the mind is at fault. 

I he commentator (’akrapani Datta explains blnita as pisdca etc. 

Ill the line of this concept, medica.l literature has a section called bhitlavidyd 
'science of spirits’ which prescribes cures of diseases of supernatural origin, 
mostly with the help of religious rites, jrtpu.s, Iwnias, offerings, etc. The Susruta 
Saiiihlta has ihree chapters entitled Bhutavidynlunlra placed towards the end 
of its last .secti<ui or I d(it.r<tltiiilra. It deals witli t he trc'atment of diseases caused 
by non human beings, then with epilepsy {upasmara) and insanity {uimiada). 
The supernatural beings who cause diseases are called (Iraha and classified jn 
eiglit gionps. riien (Iralias are identified with Bhutas. 

wfifwirta ^ frdft i 

wrlw m fwwTfdTfrssrwTt ii 

^ ^f^^Mt^MinUdl: II 
^dl^trcf fKfr ^ +i5llMd»r*f: I 

fW^rr ijdf^^i'MHd r 

SuSain IMtaratantra LX. 7, 2()b ‘2Sa 
riie (>ight classes of Mipmnat nral beings called (Jraha are: Clods, 
the trooiis of their enemies, (iandharvas, Yaksas, Fathers, Snakes, 
Raksas and Pisacas. 

riiose beings wJio diveit themselves by injuring others have super- 
natural status: the name bhtila (neuter) has been created for them by 
the propounders of names. Becau.se the physician knows the Bhutas 
called (Jraha through this science, it is explained that it is the 'sci- 
ence of Bhutas’. 

Bhuta in the Sense of 'Material Element’: 

Speculatuu' on the general structure of the universe .started very early in 
V'edic culture. The concept of five elementary constituents of matter came grad- 
ually. It becomes manifest in the old IJpanisads. For instance, the Taittirlya 
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Upanisad describes different parts of the universe through a definite structure, 
called sarnhitd ‘combination [of entities]’ comprising a prior form and a latter 
form, their junction or articulation and what connects them (-^sandhi, Vol. 11). 
Considering the world and the luminaries it presents five elements; 

3TVTftFfrw I I I a f l^T gr; I 

snftrrET i snr: 1 i i 

TUp 1.3 

Now, with regard to the world - 

The earth is the prior form; the heaven the latter form. Space is 
their conjunction; wind, the connection. Thus with regard to the 
world. 

Now', with regard to the luminaries - 

Fire is the prior form, the sun, the latter form. Water is their con- 
junction; lightning, the connection. Thus with regard to the lunii- 
naries. ('IV. R.E. Hume) 


As an object for meditation these Samhilas, qualified as mnhd-Snrnhitnn 
‘great combinations’, are considered to be llpanisads. In such a context tlie 
Sankhayana Aranyaka introduces the concept of fiv(^ tnahnbhutas which, 
joined wdtli other minor entities, form the sarvnbhuiasainhitd “combination of 
all created things”: 


MiiTlPd H^ltidlPH ^ ^iPHPvmi^Pd: 

^T^TRiTwnt ^T?MffT emr df^diPd ^rp^fWiP^ 

^rfw ^rr H4^'d'^'f^di i 

SankliAr VII. 22 


Valisikhayani says; “'I'here are live vital elements. Thes<; are earth, 
wind, space, water and fire. I'hcse are the combinations jointly or 
together. And other minute elements, which are united with the 
vital elements are the combination of all created beings”. ( Ba,s(»d on 
the tr. by S. Chattopadhyay) 


This is a remarkable example of an early attempt at creating a general con- 
cept of matter in Indian philosophy. The word bhuta refers to individual things 
which are numerous and of multifarious nature. These Vedic texts isolated a few 
major entities the importance of which in the natural world is obvious, earth 
and heaven separated by space and connected by wind; fire and sun joined by 
lightning, with rains in between. Among these entities five are qualified as tna- 
hat ‘great’: earth, wind, space, water and fire. It should be noted that the last 
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two elements are designated by plural words apah ‘waters’ (-*ap) and jyotimsi 
‘lights’ {-*jyotisy, the representation is half way between the sensible objects 
and the abstract concept. The same series with the same name appears in a 
description of the body of the living being described as the seat of the self; 


^ WW • ^ JTjrrrf^: I I fHlfd' 

^Mi i »d<irui wrrftT ^ ^ 

^rcr hit: #=cFrt sirfr Tipr 

T Tdfr T TT WITW I I Srgn^ MPdfadH I 

AitUp III.3 


He [the Self] is Brahma; he is Indra; he is Prajapati; [he is] all 
these Gods; and these five gross elements, namely earth, wind, space, 
water, light, these things and those which are mingled of the fine, 
as it were, origins of one sort and another: those born from an 
egg and those born from a womb, and those born from sweat, and 
those born from a sprout; horses, cows, persons, elephants; whatever 
breathing thing there is here - whether moving or flying, and what is 
stationary. All this is guided by intelligence, is based on intelligence. 
(Tr. R.E. Hume) 


Buddhist thought which rose and grew under some remarkable influences of 
Upani.sadic speculations knows the concept of mahdbhuta. Etymological expla- 
nations of the word are found in the Visuddhimagga: 

H^Tr^^TTTTrfT, T^dlfT % H I Pd TPl^ H ^ ' d 1 d I , 

'JHlfr M'jMlHIddl fr, HfHT T 1 ^ 

*T^Srni^*fr^l4)P§ H^ l i^dlPd I 

dcT STFflTT^, ^viffTT^, 

i 

ViMag Niddesa 11.103, Niddesa 14.3-5 
Because they are great and because they are entities, great be- 
cause they are thoroughly grasped with great effort, entities because 
they are existent, because they are thus great and entities they are 
mahdbhutas. 

Here the appearance of elements is of four kinds: earth element, 
water element, fire element, and wind element. 


There a:j two original features in Buddhism. The words bhuta and 
makdhhuta are used with reference to the elements in Buddhist scriptures. How- 
ever, preference is given to the word {->^dhdtu, Vol. IV). The dhdtu is something 
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which is basic, elemental. Therefore it is explained as the principle behind the 
individual objects. Another original feature of Buddhism is that it gives a list 
of four elements, excluding dkdsa. It does not ignore the concept of space, but 
enters it in a list of six dhdtus with vijndna. Mind is included in the list of 
material elements, as in Indian philosophy in general the whole psychism is 
frequently held as being a special transformation of matter, different from the 
gross elements, but really of material nature, a subtle aspect of matter in con- 
tinuity with the gross aspects. Mind and space may have been removed from 
the shorter list by Buddhist thinkers, because of their non- substantial nature. 

These elements are connected with the functions of the sense organs, as 
described in the Siksasamuccaya: 

. .^TT:. . cTWT «jfi| 41 <'*ll vin M 1'^ - 

I ^ < I y rn i 

fiikSamu 244.1 Iff. 

This being is made of six elements What are they? The element 

of earth, the element of water, the element of lire, the element of 
wind, the element of space and the element of mind. 


The great treatise of Vasubandhu gives more details about the specific prop- 
erties and functions of the four elements; 


iJcTTfr 

nhWffNHa ? « JJ qVTW 


AbhidhKoBh 1.12, p.8 

The elements are the elementary earth, water, fire and wind. They 
are established by their functions, supporting etc.. They are en- 
dowed with solidity, unctuosity, heat and impulse. 


These four are dhdtus [lit. ‘supporting agents’] because they support 
the appearances on the basis of their own specific character. They 
are called “the four mahdbhutas ” . Their greatness comes from their 
vastness, because they are the supports of all other appearances, or 
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berausp thorp is a groat composition of them in the aggregates of 
[manifested] eiarth, water, fire and wind, in which their activity is 
manifest«‘d. 

Now in which functions are these elements respectively established 
and what is their specific nature? The kdrikd answers: the ele- 
ments earth, water, fire and wind are established in the functions of 
supporting, cohesion, cooking and expanding respectively. Vyuhana 
should be understf)od as increasing and setting into motion. That 
is their function. Their specific nature is respectively as follows: the 
element earth is solid; the element water is unctuosity; the element 
fire is heat; the element wind is impulse. Imna is that by which the 
flow of things is .set into action, because [movement] creates a new 
place for them, like the impulse [of light] by a lamp. 

Sound a.nd the sense of hearing have their place in the system of six eleim'nts. 
In a system of four it is told that it is produced by the four primary element. s 
which are all present in every elementary particle of matter: 

^ 

^ I WT 3r>TT^ ciw w -s r i 

^ I W ^tTrfkTrT 

TTP^? ^*4^: Id I 

AbhidhKoIJh 11.22, p..’3'J 

Sound wliich is produced by the elements that form part of the or- 
ganism does not exist inde}>endently of the organs. - If the [four] 
primary elements are never dissociated, [but coexist in every aggre- 
gate or molecule], how is it that one aggregate has solidity, another 
viscosity, or heat, or movement? - One j)erceive.s in any given ag- 
gregate the element which, being very active, has got prominence 
in it, like the touch of a nec'dle in a tuft of grass and the taste 
of salt powder in flour. How does one know the existence of the 
other elements in the aggregates [where only a prominent one is 
perceived]? - It is known from their action, respectively cohesion, 
support, cooking, expansion. 

The Jainas are close to the Buddhists as they retain only four elements of 
matter and clasf fy space apart, but they place them in a very original view 
of the world. Thty consider a series of five substances, soul, matter, cause 
of movement (dharma), cause of cessation of movement (adharma) and space 
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(aknsa), to which time is to be added. Matter is called pudyala. Its struct nn' is 
atomic. Each atom is endowed with one of five tastes, one of two smells, one of 
six colours and two of eight touches, f'here are rules of composition of atoms 
to form aggregates {f<kandha). Thus pudyala is defined as anavah f<kaiidfwfi cd 
‘‘the atoms and the aggregates” (TaSii V.'i.*)). 'I'he conce])t of four bhiitas is 
related to the pudyala by the fact that the atom takes its properties from them. 
Akaila is not counted with the four bhutas, being incorporeal and having no 
sj)ecific sensible <|uality. Its function is only to give a location to other beings. 
Sabda is not a ])roperty of akitsa^ but is rather a particular transformation of 
the pudyalns belonging to the physical groupings of the form of sp<*ech and as 
such is endowed with four qualities, touch etc. ( laSii V.2'1). 

In the context of meditation, the coheirs and shapes of the four elements 
are given; 

fw ^ ^ II 

3TfR : Mtiw; rw: , srHyq^riiatqri : i 

NaSa 57 

Fin* is \viafif!;iilar and n'd, air is rircular and f)lark, oartli is quad- 
ranp^nlar and ycdlo'v, \v<uor is rloar like moon and wliile in colour. 

(IV, Sadananda) 

Fx(•o])1in^>; llics(* two schools of thought , Indian j)hiloso|)hy has adopt'd a 
standard list ofiivc clcuKMits: 



'jcTtfr I 


NySii l.l.J.'l 

'The elements are <'arth. water, lire, wind, space. 


According to the Naiyayikas, the definition of a btiula 'element’ is bjibi- 
rmdriyayrahyaviscsayiwavnUim ‘the fact to have a specific proj)erty grasped by 
an external sense organ’. This concept, as analyzed by Annanibhatta in his 
TarkadTpika 14, is clearly dill/'rentiated from corporeality (imnialva) which 
is defined as purirrhitmajmrimanavaUtm “tin* property to have a. limited size” 
and kriydsrayntim '‘the property to be the seat of actions”. From this point of 
view there are four rmirtadravyas ‘corporeal substances', namely earth, water, 
fire and wind, to which manas ‘mind’ is added and there are live bhutadnivyas 
which are these four with akasa ‘space’. I'his analysis is not very far from the 
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Figure 7: The Stupa of the Five Elements symbolized by five shapes 


Buddhist one. In the Nyaya representation, elements are linked to the external 
sense organs and to a set of properties: 

NySu 1.1.12,14 

Nose, tongue, eye, skin and ear are the sense organs produced from 
elements. The properties of the elements, i.e. smell, taste, colour, 
touch and sound, are the objects of the sense organs. 

The words ghrana lit. *nose' etc. refer to the seats of the sense organs and 
also to the sense organs themselves. A sense organ (—^indriya) is conceived as 
material and as being of the same matter as one of the five elements. Therefore 
it is able to grasp the specific property of the element it is made of. In the 
Nyaya school each element has got one specific property, which is not shared 
with any other: earth has smell for its specific property, water has taste, fire 
has colour, wind has touch, space has sound. 

A particular standpoint of the Vaile^ika school is that only four bhutaa 
are created, space being held as eternal. This is rather an exceptional assertion, 
since the five bhiita^ a,e generally considered as produced from a material cause, 
as is indicated by the etymology of the word itself. Prasastapada says: 
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VaisSuBh (Srs{i-Samhaxa-prakara;iam) p.l21 
We axe now going to describe the process of the creation and de- 
struction of the four ultimate material substances. (Tr. G.N. Jha) 

This implies that there is no creation and destruction of dkdsa. It is also 
directly asserted by Annambhatta: 




TarkSahg 14 

Space has sound as property. It is unique, all-pervading and eter- 
nal. The eternity of space is deduced from its pervasiveness (see 
Tarkadipika). 


The Sainkhya school is characterized by a transformationist view. Its con- 
ception is that of an original, eternal, non- differentiated matter called —*prakrti 
lit. ‘base’ which is subjected to a process of transformation, firstly in the funda- 
mental constituents of psychism, mahat and aharnkdra^ then in the constituents 
of sensibility, finally in the elements of external objects: 


... ... 


... ... 

'TUJJI'H'WIMRfMcil iror: l dfMI4Pl' 




^ranpr, 



’ilV4t viTr<rd ii 


SaqiKa 22 with TaKau 


FYom prakHi comes mahaty from mahat comes ahamkdra^ from which 
comes a group of sixteen; from five entities taken from that group 
of sixteen come the five elements. 


Ptxtkrti is the non-differentiated; . . . the group measured by the num- 
ber sixteen is the eleven organs and the five tanmdtras; from the five 
lowest items taken from the sixteen, i.e. the five tanmdtras come the 
five bhulas dkdsa etc.. From the tanmdtra sound comes space whose 
property is sound; from the tanmdtra touch accompanied by the 
tanmdtra sound comes wind whose properties are sound and touch; 
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from lli(* tanrnalra colour arcoinpank’d by the tanmatras sound and 
touch ct»m<!s fire wliose propfM ties are colour, touch and sound; from 
the tanrnatrn taste accompanied by the tanmatras sound, touch 
and colour comes water whose properties are taste, colour, touch 
and sound; from the tanmntm smell accompanied by the tanmatras 
sound, touch, colour and taste comes earth whose properties are 
smell, taste, colour, touch and sound. 

In order In describe the link between sense organs and elements the Sainkhya 
school has developed the concept of lanmatra. The properties of elements are 
spedfied with j^articular (jualities which share something common betw’een 
themselves; there are different sounds of numerous pitches, volumes, tempi etc., 
but which have the property of being a sound; that which is the mere general 
sound, is called lanmatra ‘oidy that’. 'I'his lanmatra is considered as a state 
of matter in the cycle of transformation. It is subtle and is subj(!Ct to a fur- 
ther transformation into a gross element. 'I'lie scheme of transformation is such 
that tin* elements are issued from one or moie tanmatras and have one or mf)re 
of the corresponding ])roperties. The following chart indicates the number of 
tanmatras producing each element and the number of corresponding properties 
of each one. 


tanmatra 

akasa 

vayii 

t('ias 

«!> 

prthivi 

sabda 






s paisa 






riipa 

IIIBII 

■■ 

mu 

■ 


rasa 




■ 


gandha 

n 

H 


■ 



'J’he link between tlu' tanmalias and the bhutas, the fact that the tanmatras 
are the generic principles of the properties of the elements and the fact that they 
bear the same name as their properties have introduced the usage to call the 
tanmatras siiksma-bhutas ‘subtle elements’. The Yuktidlpika on Samkhya- 
Kfirika 22, even declares that the elements were originally called mahdbhutas 
and that bhUta is the name of tanmatras. This is, indeed, a rare usage, but it has 
to be compared with a passage of the MaitrayanT Upanisad which extends 
the application of the word bhuta to the tanmatras also, in the context of an 
explanation of the concept bhutdtman equated with the material body in which 
the soul gets incarnated: 

3nr ^ I 3nr ^ ?nT 


MaitUp IIL2 
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The five subtile substances are spoken of by the word ‘element’. 
Likewise, the five gross elements are spoken of by the word ‘ele- 
ment’. Now, the combination of these is said to be ‘the body’. Now, 
he, assuredly, indeed, who is said to be in ‘the body’, is said to be 
‘the elemental soul’. (Tr. R.E. Hume) 

In the transformationist conception of the Saiiikhyas the nature of the el- 
ements and the tanmdtras is described as conditioned by the aspects of their 
material cause, the ahamkdra or principle of individuation. Ahamkdra is one, 
but it has different evolutes due to the prominence of different gunas, and ac- 
cordingly it receives different technical names, as shown by Lsvarakrsna: 

SamKa 25 

From the ahamkdra vaikrta 'subject to transformation’ starts the 
group of eleven (organs of knowledge and action) with prominent 
sattva; from the aharnkdra bhutddi ‘origin of elements’ starts the 
group of tanmatras with prominent tamaa; from the ahamkdra tai- 
jasa ‘luminous’ both start. 


It is already clear that the elements have been conceptualized in close re- 
lation with the representation of human sensibility. This way of thinking has 
been followed by the Yoga philosophy of Patanjali. The Yoga-Sutra proposes 
a dualistic view in which the soul or pure subject is the witness of the object. 
The soul is the drastr ‘experiencer’ and the world is nothing else than the drsya 
‘the object seen’ which is defined thus: 

YSuBh 11.18 

The seen [objective domain] is endowed with light, action, inertia, 
is made of elements and sense organs, and has a purpose, namely 
[the subject’s] experience and liberation. 

That seen [objective domain] is made of elements and sense organs, 
i.e. is transformed into the form of elements, as earth etc., gross and 
subtle. 

We have to note here that neither Patanjali, nor his commentator Vyasa 
mention the tanmdtras. They speak only of two forms of the elements, subtle 
and gross. They present them also as being the three gunas, sattva, rajas, tamas. 
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mentioned here through their functions {-^guna). The gunas are the constitutive 
substances of prakHi and remain present in all the transformations of that 
primordial matter. There are four stages of transformation which Patahjali 
calls visesa ‘particularized’, avisesa ‘non-particularized’, lingamdtra ‘only-sign’, 
alinga ‘non-sign’ (YSu 19). Vyasa identifies the elements as the particularized 
forms of the tanmdtras which are non-particularized. The difference between 
these two stages of matter is also described with the concept of subtle material 
cause and gross products. 

Yogic thought considers matter as being in perpetual transformation. 
Patahjali gives a few hints on his concept of transformation. After a description 
of the transformation of psychism, he extends the same concept to the elements 
and sense organs: 

YSu III.13 

Thus in the case of elements and sense organs transformations of 
essential attributes, of [temporal] characters and of states are de- 
scribed. 

Transformation concerns three aspects: a lump of clay is made into a pot, 
this is the change of essential attribute or form {dharma); the lump of clay has 
got the character of past and the form of pot the character of present, this 
is the change of temporal character (laksana)’, the present pot itself undergoes 
several states, new, old etc., this is the change of state (avasthd). A consequence 
of this conception is the idea that the yogic course of meditation {samyama, 
i.e. dhdrand, dhydna and samddhi) on the three transformations procures the 
knowledge of past and future (YSu III.16). In the same manner Patahjali pro- 
poses a samyama on five aspects of the elements in order to acquire mastery 
over them: 

qrfiS^rTOr: vw i cd) q lT *fifii - d r: i 

WT I l »^4 : #1^ ^ qfj5<?vJ|d I 

snirpfr I ... SHT 

CFRTST 4*1 if <141: Mtiliuj: - 

Fn^ r <Ri ^ ^4iyrc T: h - ^pi i i anr ijrTFrr 

gq|T: f> T dffHlfl I 

i»f f<i41 , 5’^rnRF*Tnpjcr- 

YSuBh III.43 

From samyama on the gross form, the essence, the subtle form, the 
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recurrence [of the gunas] and the finality comes the victory over the 
elements. 

In this [system of Yoga] the particularised objects, sound etc., which 
belong to the elements, earth etc., with their essential constituents, 
generic form etc. are technically designated by the word sthula 
‘gross’. That is the first aspect of the elements. The second aspect, 
namely the common feature, consistence defining earth, uncluos- 
ity defining water, heat defining fire, moving power defining wind 
(vdyu), pervasiveness defining space, all that is mentioned by the 
word svarupa... Now what is the subtle aspect? That is the tarimdtra, 
material cause of the clement. The single part of the element is the 
minutest atom, which is an aggregate made of a common matter and 
differentiated matters, linked to the difference of integrated parts. 
Similarly with all the tanmdtras. 'Phis is the third aspect. Now the 
fourth aspect of the elements, namely the gunas whose functions are 
knowledge, activity and inertia, which are recurrent in the nature 
of the evolutes and expressed by the word anvaya ‘recurrence’. Now 
their fifth aspect is their finality, namely the properly, belonging to 
the gunas^ to have experience and liberation as a purpose. And the 
gunas are recurrent in the tanmatras, the elements and the things 
made of the elements. Thus all have the same purpose. 

When dealing with the first aspect, the gross one, Vyasa brings in two con- 
cepts, visesas and dharmas of elements. The first is a particularized property 
of the element and the individual substance possessing that property, the fra- 
grance and the fragrant substance for instance; it is distinguislicd from the 
tanmdtra by being only a particular variety of the tanmdtra. Commenting on 
this Yoga-Sutra and Bhasya, Vacaspatimisra and Vijnanabhiksu give exam- 
ples: for space the tanmdtra is sound and the visesas are musical notes, sadja, 
gdndhdra etc.; for wind the tanmdtra is touch, the visesas are cold, hot touch 
etc,; for fire the tanmdtra is colour, the visesas are black, yellow etc.; for water 
the tanmdtra is taste, the visesas are astringent, sweet taste, etc.; for earth the 
tanmdtra is smell, the visesas are fragrance, stench, etc.. The dharma is a con- 
stitutive property of an object made of an element, A versified list of dharmas 
for each element is quoted by Vacaspatimisra and Vijnanabhiksu in the same 
commentary; the source of this qu,otation is not known, it seems to be a stan 
dard list preserved in the oral tradition of the Yogic schools, and an ancient 
one, since it is alluded to by Vyasa when he says dkarddibhir dharmaih “the 
essential constituents, generic form etc.”: 


amnft jflTT tVw T i 
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anrr ii 

SHTT Ml^4 rfVTT ^ W I 

mr ?hrrr ii 

^ 'TTW ^ I 

SM^-ylvilfw ^ ^7?t«rr jV^riyuiH II 

fd^r.i TR ^fr^T <T?Pr I 

dHH^l’^'cTT Ttw ^rnfhiNt: II 

^ W: I 

STRfRnnit *m^Ml: II 

Quoted in Vacaspatimisra and Vijfianabhiksu’s 
Comm, on YSuBh and YSu III.44 
['I'he constituents of particularized objects made of earth are] generic 
form, weight, harshness, creating obstacles, stability, location (ca- 
pacity to support all objects), aptitude to break, endurance, black- 
ness, hardness, being object of experience for all. d'he properties of 
[objects made of] water are: unctuosity, subtlety, shining, whiteness, 
softne.ss, weight, coldness, giving protection (by covering etc.), pu- 
rifying, holding together. Fire is going upwards, apt to cook, burn, 
purify, light, shining, destructive, vigorous and is thus differenti- 
ated from the previous elements. The differ<Mitiating properties of 
wind are oblique movement, aptitude to purify, drag, push, strength, 
mobility, having no shade, harshness. 'I'here are three properties of 
space, differentiating it from all previous elements, ubiquity, non- 
agglomeration, and non-obstruction. 

Tantric conceptions have a strong base in Sainkhya and Yoga doctrines. 
Their transformationist concept of matter is generally found in Tantric liter- 
ature, with a few variants. For instance, the Saiva Siddhanta Tantric school 
accepts the Sainkhya view of ahamkdra, but gives a slightly different classifica- 
tion and function of its three aspects; 

Wlfgffrd I 

^Hi^ ' 4» r ^ >j?rTwr ii 

MrgA vp XII.2 

[^Egoj is revealed as ‘luminous’, ‘subject to transformation’ and ‘ori- 
gin of elements'. From these [three aspects] derive the sense organs 
together with the tanrndtras. From the tanmdtras derives the group 
of five elements. 

This process of evolution is made explicit, in the same context, by 
Aghoraiivavajya in his commentary on Sadyojyoti’s Tattva-Sangraha: 
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cTT f^rt^?^TTorf T ?nrt^^l^xj|«K4'*‘.KH>^IS^rTi:, 

f TFinnt^>rf^^r»TWRr, ^jcnTt^ftsTT ^ 

TaSang Laghutlka ad 9 

Mind and sense organs are born from the branch of ahamknra called 
taijasa which is sattvic, the organs of action are born from the 
branch called vaikdrika which is rajasic, the taninalms or matri- 
ces of the elements are born from the branch called bhuladi which 
is tamasic. In this way all these arc born from the nhamkdra under 
its three aspects. 

Specific qualities of elements are listed by the Mrgendra Agama as 
avakasa ‘place’ for space, dhunana ‘agitation’ for wind, jvalana ‘darning’ for fire, 
pldva ‘bathing' fur water, khnratvn ‘solidity’ for earth (MrgA vp XII. 20). 'J'heir 
functions are told to be avakasadana ‘giving place’ for space, iujiiha ‘assembling 
the parts of something’ (avayavaghatana according to Aghorasiva in 'raSahg 
Laghutlka) for wind, pakti ‘cooking’ for fire, samgraha ‘joining’ (according to 
Aghorasiva, ibid., avastambha ‘resting on something’ as a liquid takes the shape 
of its container) for water, dharana ‘supporting’ for earth (MrgA vp XII.21cd 
22ab; TaPrak 1.62). With regard to the properties of the elements, sound etc. 
the sharing among the elements advocated by Sarnkhya is accepted against 
the position of the Vaisesikas (MrgA vp XII.27cd-29; TaPrak 1.61 ). Aghorasiva 
gives an interesting description to support the Sarnkhya view: 

3Tcr 

cTfgiF <hMlr<4<4IMf«RrdTd^ I cPIT 

I vrWTTfT; 1 
\ ^ TOT 

TaSahg Laghutlka ad 2 

It has been told by the Vausesikas etc. that sound is a property of 
only the element space, because it is perceived outside of the element 
which is its first support (the sound of a drum is perceived outside of 
the drum made of the element earth, therefore it does not pertain 
to that element). This is not proper, because the reason of this 
inference, being contradicted by direct perception and scriptures, is 
a fallacy. As a matter of fact echo is heard in the element space, 
the sound ''sakasaka' is heard in wind, the sound ‘‘ dhamadhama' in 
fire, the sound chalachala' in water, the sound ''khatakhata' in earth. 

And the sounds are perceived also in their first support such as the 
drum etc. 
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Some 'I'anlric toxls cstabJish a hiorarrhy of the Hf'iiu'rits, with space at the 
top and earth at the bottom. The upper element is told to be the vydpaka 
‘pervader’ of tlie next lower one, and so on. Kever.sely the lower element is 
vyapya ‘pervaded by’ the next upper one: 

HwrnrTOfr crrfr tTRif 'jUdiPH ^r^^frTrfr ii 

rSaT 1.52 

In space wind exists: in wind fire; in (ire water; in water earth re- 
mains. Iti earth all beings, including mobile and immobile creatures, 
are born. 

iJcT r^>in=cFr stiTcq- cTT ^ oirriWSRrr: I 
oqivi)V!|<(n-i|dl %fT! II 

YoH II. :r) 

'I'he lower eh'inent is pervaded [by the U])per onej. 'flu' properties 
belonging to the p(*rvading element are .situated in those that per- 
vade, O Devi, in different forms, gross and subtle. 

Antithetic, sympathetic or neutral relations Ix'tween elements hav(' be<'n 
conceived by the Mrgendra Agama in the context of its description of a 
yogic exercise t)f dharanu ‘fixation’ of the sensible elements. For in.stance, a 
yogin who suflers from thirst should mentally fix (dharayct) the element water 
in his throat. In such exercises the yogin is advised to take into account the 
afTinity or mutual exclusiveness of couples of ('lements, according to his aim. 
'I'hese mutual relations are as follows: 

^ rVlRafWdl II 

II 

MrgA yp 42cd-43 

Space is in all elements (and is friendly with all). Water and wind, 
fire and earth are neutral; water and fire, earth and wind are inim- 
ical; water and earth, fire and air are friendly. 

In the same context, a colour, a geometrical figure and an emblem are ascribed 
to each element. The yogin has to fix mentally the element with these characters, 
in order to achieve definite purposes: 


dTH- ¥Wt II 
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Figuni 8: Symbolic forms of the elements according to Tantra 


MrgA yp 36cd 38ab 

These [elements, starting with earth) which are respectively yellow, 
white, bright, black and transparent in colour, which in shape are 
square, half moon, triangular, round and lotiform, which are marked 
with a vajra, a lotus, a flame, a dot and void, are used [in dharand] for 
the purpose of attaining steadiness, refreshment, burning, impelling 
and voidiiess. (Based on the tr. by H.N. Chakravarty) 


element 

colour 

shape 

emblem 

purpose 

earth 

yellow 

square 

vajra 

steadiness 

water 

white 

half moon 

lotus 

refreshment 

fire 

bright 

triangle' 

flame 

burning 

wind 

black 

circle 

dot 

impelling 

space 

transparent 

lotus 

void 

voidness 


Another kind of Tantric speculation establishes relations between elements 
and phonemes: 
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Ma*idM4 fVr m ^<lddl I 

cT^Rm ^ ?nr?r ^jtnrrf^r ^ ii 

^»Kra" | q ' ?pj[^ awr: i 

vdHdT^^-M II 

rl^hKIdiPM^) ^ ^7T I 

YoH 11.28 30ab 

'Flic universe consists of five elements and the divine goddess herself 
is inherently present in it. The root mantm of her is made of her 
esscMice, 1 am telling this to you. From the phoneme h space emerged 
and from k wind was born, from rfire, from « the [)riiiciple of water, 
from / earth. Therefore she is immanent in everything. (Ba.sed on 
the tr. by II. N. Chakravarty) 

The Isanasivagurudeva Paddhati gives a. different correspondence; 

dH I dPR I 

d^KH l PH W ^ II 

IsCl» 1.1.02 

Space, wind, fire, water and earth are denot('d by the phonemes h, 
y, r, V and /. 'Fliese fiv<' [phonemes] are the material causes of the 
universe in its form of riiatrkd. (Tr. II. N. Chakravarty) 

'Fhe idea of generation of the world from phonemes has been supported 
especially in the school of Vaiyakaranas and its thinkers who gave the supreme 
status to speech. About the generation of elements Nandikesvara’s Kasika, 
which is a commentary on the aksarasamamnnya, i.e. the list of phonemes 
ordered in fourteen siitrafi said to have been revealed by Siva to Panini, says: 

II 

rPir II 

arpnr^ ^ » r <«iB i 

Kasika of Nandikesvara 15-17 

‘H? Ya Va K.at’ - A group of five is born from Mahesvara under 
the feim of HYVR t. The elements called space, wind, water, fire. 
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indeed, were H only. From H derives tlic [element] called space, 
from Y wind is said to derive, from U fire, from V water. That is 
the speech revealed by Siva. 

‘Lan’ - The [element] which is the support of beings and the cause 
of food etc. from food derives .semen from which derives the living 
being -, because it is the cause [of beings], is revealed in [a separate 
sutra] ‘Lan'. 

In astrology a correspondence is established between elements and planets. 
Mars, Mercury. Jupiter, Venus and Saturn are respectively the rulers of fire, 
earth, space, water and wind (Brhajjataka II. 6). Consequently Varaha Mihira 
postulates correlations between a person's characteristics, starting from the 
elements, and the position ctf the planets in his sign; 

<8.1 « t ^ ^ ^ '1 1 I 

eTgrSl': II 

HrSam LXlX.d 4 

A person's characteristics depend upon the Lords of the Zodiacal 
Signs and their sub-divisions in which these two luminaries are sta- 
tioned (as well as upon the planets with which they are conjoined). 
Persons will be blessed with the particular physical constituent, 
great element, nature, lustre, colour mettle, appearance etc. belong- 
ing to the planets owning the particular sub-divisions of signs oc- 
cupied by them. When both the luminaries are weak in respe^ct of 
the signs and sub-divisions, the characteristics would be of a mixed 
type. (Tr. M.R. Bhat) 

'I'he concept of five elements has a great importance in the ancient and 
traditional medicine of India. The body is considered to be made of the five 
elements. There is the idea of a contimiity between the matter of the world and 
the matter of the human body. The same elements are constitutive of both, ami 
their functions are the same in both. The wind is the force which moves the stars 
(SurSiddh 11.3, XII. 73) and whicji is responsible for all physiological activities 
in the body. (Uassical Ayurveda has adopted the Sanikhya view of matter, its 
transforraationist repre.sentation of creation and the concept of five elements 
(darSam SaStha 1.27, 63; SuSam iiaStha 1.4, 22). Embrylogical representations 
are also dependant upon this view and Caraka describes the formation of the 
embryo within the limits of the theory of transmigration: 
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^ cR=Er ?TRr firar wr ii 

CarSarn SaStha 11.31 

'I'he self along with four subtle bhutas and with speed like that of 
niind transmigrate from one body to the other according to past 
deeds. Ft cannot be seen without divine sense. (Tr. P.V. Sharma) 


'I’he commentator Cakrapaiii explains that the fifth element, space, is not 
mentioned in the description of transmigration, because it has no activity, no 
movemejit. The embryo it.self is described thus: 


rara Tcfl'M rd<hK^ldHirtFBH*Jcr: I 

JT^^dHirvaMifcr:, w 


CarSam SaStha IV.G 

Embryo is the product of dknsa, vayu, tejus, ap and prlhivi, be 
ing the, seat of consciousness. Thus, the embryo is the aggregate of 
the five innIidbhtUas being the seat of the consciousness which is 
regarded as the sixth constituent of cunbryo. ( I'r. P.V’. Sharma) 


However, Ayurveda, in accordance with the specificity of its object of study, 
the human body, has elaborated new specific definitions and technical denom- 
inations for the elements. I'he word bhula is used often, but the word — c/Zio/?/ 
is more commcjn in Ayurvedic literature to designate the elements. The dhdtiis 
are the five bhutns considerc'd as basic principles or constituents of the body. 
Longer lists of dhatun are known, such as a list of seven anatomical components, 
primary fluid, blood, flesh, fat, bone, marrow, semen {nuta, asrj, niamsa, inrdaft, 
asthi, majjd, sukm)-, these are called only dhatus, not bhutas. I'hey are not the 
basic elements, but a .set of .secondary constituents made of the primary ones. A 
list of three dhalus is the most common one: prana, pitta and slc.^nnin or kapha. 
'I’hey are considered as other names of the three bhutas, wind, fire and water. 
The remaining bhutas, space and earth, are also considered as components of 
the body, but are dissociated from the three others and did not receive a special 
treatment in medicine, because they do not play a specific role in physiology 
and in the theory of diseases. The three major elements are the main object 
of study in the medical theory and have thus received the collective name of 
tridhatu. They are also called tridosa “the three sources of disease”. They are 
basic constituents in the state of health, but in case of disorder they become the 
root causes of alto i .i‘, ions in the secondary dhatus and of diseases. Their disorder 
is the excitement \^,copana) or weakness of one or of a combination (sannipata) 
of them. 
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The element wind is well-known as having five forms called pranas and five 
functions in the body {-*prana, Vol. I). Similarly the other elements have been 
conceived as having five forms: 

*TT# WT I 

I'ffJ nfd 'SHTcTt^^ I 

^5^ cIvJlf^tTr ^^iTh : SRiTW 

, 'jrrartsfj'^nr i ^rrr swr: 

W ^T^TT: I cTVT 

'jI < 5-<y ^ i| d I Rl ^1 J Id STRirr: I yr ^T^MP'lH 

^rft^ 'Tw: w 'jcrrfr i 

MNPrak II.7 8 

1'he element of earth abides in the body in solid form with five 
characteristic divisions: skin, flesh, teeth, nails and bones. Fluid, 
blood, phlegm, marrow and fat, this is the five- fold element of water. 
Anger, brightness of the face, warmth of the body, light in the eyes 
that is the fire which abides in the eye and illumines, digestive fire, 
this is the five-fold element of fire. Pranas namely the five winds, 
prana, apdna, sanidna, udana, vyana, this is the five-fold element of 
wind. I'he space connected with the stomach, the mouth, the ear, 
the heart, the nostrils, is the five-fold element of space. Thus the 
five elements remain in the body in five different ways. (Ba.sed on 
the tr. by If.N. Chakravarty ) 

Epic and Pnranic literature contains many references to the same Sairikhya 
concepts of five elements with the peculiar sharing of properties, their func- 
tions etc. (ViPur 1.2.36, 49b-50a; SPur Vl.17.15 17, 25 -27; VDliPur II.l 15.2-5; 
fJhagPur 111.26. 12ab; AgPur 59.1db 15a). It has also references to the concept 
of elements in the body (MBh XII. 177.-1, 212.8; ViPur VI. 7. 12, 18), for example: 

MBh XII.267.11 

His (creature’s) body is made of earth, his ear is born of space; his 
eye is the Sun, his breath is wind and his blood derives from water. 
(Based on the tr. by M.N. Dutt) 

The Tantric view of the human body, though it is very original in many 
respects, has integrated the idea of a composition of the five elements. For 
instance: 
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WRf^r; l 
^rfr II 

I 

!TM7f?rff^n)^ ^ II 

MrgA vp X 11.30 32ab 

Karth roiiialns in the body in the form of bone, flesh, hair, skin, nails 
and teeth. Water remains in it in the form of urine, blood, phlegm, 
perspiration and semen. In the heart, in digestion, in the eyes, in bile 
fir<! is present, bccau.se its functions are perceived there. You have 
stated earlier that wind is present through the different functions of 
prana etc. Space exists in all the channels in close association with 
the Ego. (Hased on the tr. by II.N. (Ihakravarty) 


Ei)ics and Puranas contributed to the developinejit of the concept of bhuUis 
in a more original manner, when they integrated the abstract notions in mytho 
logical narratives. An important myth connects the (denients with the body of 
a deity. The elements arc five out of the eight /?an7ls (.)r ‘forms' of Siva; 


cTW ^3TW I 

fW ^ <Tfw»rr ^ II 
3?r^f ^ I 

*j[<^ ^ I g - Pd Hjd 1 : II 

3TftrfecTT II 

^rnTrrRT^ f«i4i*f ciR+I'M i 

^rrff ii 

WTW: 41 PhH I rrM4>l I 
^ NlPd II 

4iP^<^4ldiP4Hi oirrctr ^ivjfiH^ri i 

ftfr 4j[f^ - < T f4=«dT II 

fT^ 1 

tW: ll' 
JMHlPc*I4>l I 

4j;n^ Mf *1 4^ H^ r gM T 4-44 II 

4T4ric^mPM r 8ltn 4 Tt ^ R - qTrfld 1 I 
T^M^^44I ^^^ T V i Ph^^hI II 
vjI 4|<^4 Pg ^l»<4f HI44fl I 
<44 I H I 4WI ij[n^Rp4| P44 T 'jfd II 

snwnrqfa ^ Pqy*f4ydt^P^4ar^h4 ; i 

m *if34^l4d44HI,g4fl II 
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arr^ TWc*rr: I 

f%T II 

* + + 


^ TT^RTTwr ii 


SPur VIl.2.3.17 28, 33 

The universe consists of eight muriis of the primordial Lord of gods, 
wherein lies stretched the universe, as the gejns and beads in the 
string. These famous eight murtis are Saiva, Bhava, Rudra, Lgra, 
Bhlma, Pasupati, Isana and Mahadeva. The earth, water, fire, wind, 
space, soul, the sun and the moon are presided over by the eight 
iniirtis Sarva etc; of the lord. This is the conclusion of the Scrip- 
tures that the inurti of Sarva in the form of the earth upholds the 
universe consisting of the mobile and immobile beings. 'Fhe murti of 
Bhava, the great Atman, in the form of water enlivens the universe. 
'J'he mv^ti of Rudra having a terrible form, is stationed all over the 
universe internally and extc'rnally and it consists of fire. The imirti 
of Ugra in the form of the wind throbs itself and sustains everything 
and makes everything throb. 'I’he murti of Bhima is in the form of 
the space. It sj)lits the elements. It is all-pervasive and gives space 
to everything. The murti of Pasupati is the presiding deity of the 
Atmans, immanent ii. the souls and splitting the binding cords of 
the Pasus. The rnurii of Mahesa named Isana, otherwise called the 
sun, illuminates the universe and moves about in the firmament. 
The murti of Mahadeva. is the cause of the moon who delights and 
nourishes the universe with his nectarine rays. The eighth rmlrti 

of the supreme lord Siva is the Atman. It pervades all the murtis. 

/ 

Hence the universe has Siva as its Atman. 


/ 

With pious emotions worship Siva who presides over the universe in 
the form of Astarnurti Rudra, the great cause. ('I'r. .l.L. Shastri) 
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Puranic culture is composite and ireely integrates data from the Vedas and 
Tantras. The same Siva PuraM presents another view of the world as em- 
anated from the five faces of Sadasiva. Thus the five faces, which are also the 
basic mantras of Saiva rituals, are considered in correspondence with the soul, 
prakrti and all is evolutes, psychism, organs of action and knowledge, subtle 
and gross elements: 


y y t aV t ti- Ri^di: ii 
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tWPT: Fjnr ; l 

Mt?FnT 3np^: HraT?^W*Tf'T(%Trm II 
j | ^fdr^V^I»tl% % f^cftW: I 

^uilfll^llrH^ 'ft^TT «45l'#lf^fy8rd II 
»^r»Tt^ 4^ I ^ <1 <1?F I f%>H : I 

<iin^<irgg|> I 

ar^^f^Tf'rerrt" ^^^rr^Nrr: ii 

<V I H I ^*^^> ^TJr I 

r^tMlfu|fMVi<ll>IJ[Hl4l^l< «vMAh|<H I 
fq^TS TT q f^ *r^ : ?r«rar^ ii 
*if!iw Wfg rrfi r ^ i 

3(fcn<IWHrwaH ^^MHI^MRiuI: II 
<^« TI ^ P il Ml<i1^ <HHI I Mi cT^ ^ I 

tvt FTW 3?mfrt fjcTT ii 

i SITwr ^q' TF^:TW^ I 

^^t^^^ l aT^^i ^ wfrtT ^rt^ ftj: ii 
^hfrfl- 3r*mcr: i 


^>Pur III. 1.39-49 

Isana, Piirusa, Ghora (or Aghora), Vama, Brahman are the five 
names and forms of Maliesa. Isana is the first and most revered 
form of Siva; it directly presides over the soul, vk^ho is the experi- 
encer of pmkrti. The second form of Siva, called Tatpurusa, presides 
over the object of experience which is [all-pervading] and the sup- 
port of the gunas (i.e. the prakrti made of sattva, rajas, tamas). The 
third form of Pinakin, called Aghora, stands within the buddhi prin- 
ciple with its components dharrna etc. The fourth form of Satnkara, 
called Vamadeva, resides always in ahamkdra and produces many 
evolutes. [The fifth form, called Sadyojata, presides over the mind 
(manas)]. The form of Samkara called Isana is the lord of the sense 
of hearing, speech and the all-pervading space. Intelligent sages who 
know intellectual inquiry say that the form of ^iva called Purusa is 
the lord of skin, hand, touch and wind. Sages say that the form 
called Aghora presides over the eye, feet, colour and fire. The form 
of Samkara called Vamadeva is known [by sages] as the lord of the 
tongue, the organ of excretion, taste and water. [Sages] know that 
the fo^m of Samkara called Sadyojata is the lord of the nose, the 
organ of generation, smell and earth. 
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'I'liose forms of Sainbhu must bo worshipped always, strenuously by 
those who desire the highest good; they are the uniciue source of the 
highest rewards. 


murti 

adhisthana 

karmendriya 

jhanendriya 

taninatra 

bhuta 

Isiiiia 

purusa 

sprtTli 

ear 

sound 

space 

Tatpurusa 

prakrti 

hand 

skin 

toucli 

wind 

Aghora 

biiddhi 

fpot 

ey(' 

colour 

fire 

Varnadeva 

aharnkara 

o. excretion 

tongue 

taste 

water 

Sadyojfata 

man as 

o. generation 

Host' 

smell 

earth 


(See also VDliPur 58.2 3ab) 

The Siva Purana establishes another eorrespondem <• Iv'tweeii the five elc- 
nieiits and the five actions of Sadasiva: 

Ttr ^ ^SHTcfirEr rdrURl-S.HMir=s^cfl II 

jjc + 3|C 

fitilR i 

*TfT ^ gfwW II 

HflT: ePTT II 

Pd 0 H I d ^^ 1 I 

q - vFtr^ ywr ^ II 

^ d diMdliicl i 
^ % ^IrfV: II 

SPur 1.10.2, 5 8 

Siva said: ( Ireation, maintenance, resorption, concealment and grace 
are my five actions with regard to the world; they are eternally ac- 
complished, O Brahman and Visnu... The first four actions, creation 
etc. manifest the world. The fifth one is the cause of liberation. They 
are always well-e.stablished in me. They are seen by my devotees in 
this world in the five elements: creation in earth, maintenance in 
water, resorption in fire, concealment in wind, and grace in space. 
Everything is created by earth, everything grows with water, ev- 
erything is destroyed by firp, everything is jiushed away by wind, 
everything is graced by space. The sages know thus. 

Vaisnava mythology conceives also its supreme godhead as pervading the 
elements and in particular establishes relations between them and the weapons 
or emblems of Visnu. 
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TT^TT^hT <<iQq I 

^ r<tvjiMirg ^ I 

^3rpfri%‘ 'TTT JTTT rlvjJfdMT II 

3TTT: m IWRt% THSTTK^ aq^PfMdH I 
H^^idl'^lOdlPH (SiViPh 5fW^ II 

VDhPur III.85.16 18 

0 Yiidava, in reality these are not weapons; they are the great ele- 
ments borne by the liord Hari. The conrh-shell in the hand of the 
Lord should be known as being space, the disk as wind, the club as 
fire, the lotus as water [and earth?] as placed between his feet. Thus 
these great elements are [manifested] by Hari. 

A scheme of creation of the elements (blifitasrsti) is impbed by such corn* 
spondences established with forms, parts, emblems of a God. It had its roots 
in the Vedas. The scheme of evolution of -^pmkrti, as defined in Samkhya or 
'I'antras is also integrated in myths of creation in different ways. For instance, 
the Siva Parana considers on one side Sadasiva in his five forms, Isana etc. 
and on the other side the material cause which is Sakti, also called bindu and 
which has several aspects, the five kalds l^antyatitaetc., tlie phonemes, the parts 
of pranava etc. The duality of the God and the Sakti is shown as the relation 
of the word and its meaning {vdcaka and vdeya) and as a union {mithuna) in 
this form. The five couples made of a murti of Sadasiva and an aspect of the 
sakti, kald or phoneme, generate the elements: 

1^; q¥>f»PH«lcl I 

dPsfg^Pfffi r: ! Jr f l tiVt^HdPViP* r; ii 

atTrer ftif: ii 

vni^» ' ^u r STPRW: *TW I 

H M II 

« in- yc T I 

ITW: I 

fkrrz H4HH«airHi l y rq ifnPd t ?=5f2*r ii 

SPur VI.16.61-67 

This set of five [couples] is accepted as the cause of the actions 
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of grace etc., by the intelligent sages, hermits who know this a.iui 
who see the supreme essence. When this set of five whose nature is 
the kalds and phonemes enjoyed the state of couple [with the live 
murtfs] with the form of a relation of word and meaning, the five 
elements space etc. were born in succession, O l)os1 of sages, starling 
from the first couple of which sages know that the fiftli i.^ made 
(i.c. the first pervades the successive ones, so that the properties 
engendered for the first element is recurrent in the following ones). 

Space has the only property of sound; wind has .sound and touch; 
fire has sound, touch and colour; water has sound, touch, colour and 
taste; earth has sound, touch, colour, taste and smell. I'his is the 
order in which the elements pervade [the subsequent ones]. In the 
reverse order, i.e. beginning with smell, they are pervaded [by the 
subsequent ones]. This phenomenal universe is well-known as made 
of this set of five elements. It is Viraj made of the composition of 
all; it is the brahmanda. 

Viraj and brahmanda are well-known entities in the myths of creation. They 
repre.<?ent the first stage, what is produced by the supreme God and from which 
the phenomenal world emerges. They are defined here by their constitution, i.e. 
the five elements. It is interesting to see that at the top level five generating 
entities have been postulated. And these entities are ordered in the same way 
as the resultive elements. The first couple is told to contain the four following 
ones, the second, the three subsequent ones, and so on. We have seen that the 
first element has a property which pervades the subsequent elements; the second 
has two properties pervading the following elements, and so on. The generat- 
ing couples of Sadasivas’s miirtis and sakti’s kalds are: Isana and Santyaliia, 
Tatpurusa and Santi, Aghora and Vidya, Vamadeva and Pratistha, Sadyojata 
and Nivrtti, engendering respectively space, wind, fire, water, earth. 

The word bhutasarga, like bhiitasrsit, refers to such processes of creation 
of the elements. However it has also other meanings in conformity with the 
polysemy of the word bhuta. First, because of the association of elements with 
the tanmdtras, bhutasarga may refer to the process of creation of both entities. 
For instance, the Bhagavata Parana in an account of nine creations covering 
all the components of the cosmos according to the Sarrikhya view says: 

BhagPur III.10.15ab 

The third is the creation of bhutas, in its mere principle; it has the 
power [to produce] the substances. (See also AgPur XX. 1) 
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The word tanmdtra qualifies sarga: the creation which is only that, i,e. 
viewed at the level of the generic properties; and the commentator Sridhara 
explains bhulasarga as signifying ‘creation of subtle elements’. He explains 
(Iravyasaktimdn by simply saying “producer of the mahdbhutas" . 

Bhutnsarga is also the ‘creation of beings’ including living beings. The Visnu 
Purana, may be, refers to living beings in the following: 

Vi Pur II.7.35 

In the growth of a tree from the seed, no detriment occurs to the 
parent plant, neither is there any waste of beings by the generation 
of others. 

The Mahabharata narrates a bhulasarga as the creation of animate and 
inanimate beings, taking place in a sacrifice celebrated by Hrahman. The God 
pours his own semen (sukra) as an oblation in fire: 

CRT: W viT^ ' ^l T HW iJcRTPr ^ I 

cRR^ ^ II 

HTTT gqifT ^TrT cHTtWr I 
dH^MI^I^ l A^ Til 
dVT cl'JifddT cRTJ I 

^ argiiHw i-: jthY ii 

MBh XIII.85.12 14 

From that [semen] He begot the class of beings. He who is endowed 
with vigour. From the tejas part of that [semen] were born the beings 
endowed with tejas in the worlds, from the lamas part those endowed 
with lamas, the saliva pervading both classes of beings. Always this 
[saffua] substance is [the source] of light, space, is in lamas. And in 
all beings there is saliva, tejas and lamas. When this semen was 
offered in fire, the three came into being. 


Manifestation in the Arts 

Indian iconography has retained the supernatural beings which form the 
retinue of the God Siva. Saiva Tantric literature and Silpa-Sastra occasionally 
mention Bhutas or Ganas or Bhutaganas as a subject to be represented in 
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sculpture or painting in a temple. Images of Bhtitas occur in representatiotis 
of several miirtis of Siva. According to the Ajitagama, Bhiksatana is followed 
by “an excellent Gana, singing, carrying a begging-bowl and running to his 
left” (AjitA XXXVI.222 -23), Kahkaladhara is “followed by many Ganas of 
great shining, one carrying on his head a begging-bowl, another singing, one 
carrying an umbrella, one leading the bull, and many female Ganas (striganas) 
intoxicated with love” {ibid. 226-28). The same Agamain the chapter on images 
(Pratimalaksanavidhi) deals also very shortly with Ganas as a separate item. 
It prescribes the making of one set of eighteen Ganas and a second set of an 
unlimited number of Ganesvaras: 

II 
I 

♦ 

H^ I ^NI^^H I ^ tf ITf R II 
Ri^l ^ 1 « HUM U|^ trf I 

^ ^ I ^Mdidt fgr II 

AjitA XXXVI.355cd-356ab,357cd-59 
One should make images of eighteen Ganas with two arms and two 
eyes, a tiara of twelve angulas for all. - One should order the making 
of other Ganesvaras also, dwarfish, with matted hair, numerous, of 
terrifying or serene look, with a short neck and a big belly, having a 
large trunk, a big nose, large ears, then others with lion or elephant 
head, of different shapes and colours. Every image should bear the 
sacred thread 

We remark that in such a description there is no emphasis on the terrifying 
or disquieting nature often ascribed to the Bhutas. Those which arc attendants 
of 6iva are mostly of pleasant look. Grotesque features are freely ascribed to 
them, but the global image coming out of this text is more that of a benev- 
olent being. This corresponds very well to South Indian sculpture. Images of 
Bhutaganas occur sometimes in representations of Siva’s murtis, often shown 
in friezes, as dwarfs playing, singing, smiling. They are a subject in which an 
artist can display his sense of humour. A frieze of Gaqas is often an architec- 
tural motive and prescribed in architectural texts. It is often seen on a slanting 
moulding below the cornice or, kapota at the top of a wall. The frieze in this 
location is such a regular motive that the word bhutamdld is used as the tech- 
nical designation of the moulding itself. For instance, in a list of the mouldings 
of the prastara which is the topmost part of a wall, the Ajit&gama says: 
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cT^ II 

A jit A XIV.50cd 

Above the [vdjana, square fillet at the top of the architrave] one 
should make the frieze of Bhutas with a measurement of one danda. 

Bhutas of terrifying aspect are also present in the mythology of Siva. In 
sculpture they arc not represented as often as the good-looking Ganas, are 
not mixed with them and not seen in the same locations in the temples. A 
striking example and, may be, the most awe-inspiring images in South India is 
that of two man-size images of standing Bhutas as guardians of the entrance 
to a sanctum of in the temple of Doddagaddavalli (Karn^aka, Hoysala 
12th Cent. A.D.). Another example is the representation of the Tamil Saint 
Karaikkal Ammaiyar who, out of devotion, had a vision of Siva’s dance in 
cremation grounds and became a Bhuta. In several temples of Tamilnadu and 
Cambodia she is shown, skeleton-like, playing tala for Nataraja’s dance. 

Alamkara-Sastra considers the different languages fit for literature and re- 
serves a place for the language of Bhutas ( bhutavacana), otherwise called paisdn. 
This is one of the literary Prakrits described by grammarians, and supposed to 
be the language in which the original Brhatkatha was composed by Gunadhya. 
Bhoja is very appreciative of this language: 

fiTT: Wsn- ftwrr: STr^cT^TT: I 

^ r<lMl<f^ II 

SarK 11.16 

Divine words (i.e. Sanskrit) are worth listening, speech replete with 
Prakrit is sweet by nature, Apabhramsa is very beautiful, the lan- 
guage of Bhutas provides charming compositions. The speech of the 
residents of Magadha and Mathura is used for the pleasure of the 
learned. He who composes in all these languages is a king of poets, 
surpassing all. 

The concept of bhuta ‘element’ of gross matter is not taken into consid- 
eration directly by the theoricians of art, because of its abstract and general 
character. The artists and poets mostly express their sensibility with reference 
to individual substances, and their imagination works more on concrete objects. 
However, we ren,;irk that a few artists and theoricians were so conscious of the 
existence of a deep structure of the phenomenal world that they have integrated 
it in the scope of their inquiries about the hidden, subjacent, subtle layers of 
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Figure 9: Bhuta: Doddagaddavalli, Karnataka, Hoysala 12th Cent. A.D. 


the world. Though it seems to be a unique case, it is remarkable that the 
Vastustitra Upanisad imagines the activity of the architect as a religious 
function imitating the creation of the elements: 






VSUp II.IO 

As in the creation of the world arise the five great elements, similarly 
with the circle as support Silpakasyapa and other priests of art 
conceive and dispose the features of beings and elements. (Tr. A. 
Boner - B. Baumer) 


Not only is the creation of art likened to the creation of the world, but the 
basic forms are also described as symbolizing the five elements, e.g. the horizon- 
tal line is water, the vertical is fire, the diagonal is wind, etc. The conception 
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of this text is consistent, for as the cosmic elements are the constituents of the 
universe, the basic geometrical forms are the constitutents of art. 

Sarhgadeva begins his treatise on music and his chapter on the nature and 
origin of musical sound, with a vast picture of the creation of the elements, 
bodies and types of beings: 

+ + ♦ 

3(|fi|j|| aTR>RrT?ra*TFTcr: I 
dd<JII4imVI^Q{>^rd8a II 

fSpr^ ^ II 

^^mcMftrirWcr: II 

5n«ft55r mIMHH ^pRcTT itcr; I 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

%^iidlc*l^fdfHI«l«^ d^uiirdHT-i II 
W ^ ^4>;^cIT*T I 

T » | iH lgr ^ ': FT# II 

WT cTVr I 

M^ I CmlH^H l fH W ^gRTFT II 

^ g q RFTF I R l gRFI I TiR I 
3TFr ^ ^W5T»r II ' 

^TT ^'WdF': TrpRrsTre'TtfpiF: II 

♦ ♦ + 

« I d I <4 1 d M t fa Tg f f I ft V"f>fdF^ t TT II 
ff i mw w I 

4i^u|isi'ir 3n#f *ii«^4ftti^: II 
TRRT; ^RT TrSHTFcniT I 

arrgT: la l 3>H : ini’: ^d^^fdMmi: II 
dmufF i ir^ ’ T l’ W M^Hcfi i rfmftPd t I 

SR I.2.12cd-13, 18-21ab, 56cd-60, 71cd-74ab 
From dtman emanated space, first of all, followed by wind, fire, water 
and earth In their respective order. These are the great elements and 
they constitute the body of Brahman, then called Viraj... 

The self-aware intelligence, the resident of space, descends into wind 
and from wind into smoke, from smoke into cloud-formation and 
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from the cloud-formation into the cloud. The sun, being satiated by 
the oblations and surrounded by vapours drawn by its rays in the 
summer, confines the waters in the clouds. When the clouds release 
the waters, the self-conscious intelligent being, descending with the 
showers, transfers itself imperceptibly to the terrestrial growth of 
trees and herbs. This (vegetation) becomes food; and when eaten 
by men, is transformed into semen... 

The body is a composite of the [five] great elements and has there- 
fore acquired their qualities (as herein described): sound, the faculty 
of hearing, porosity, individuation, intelligence and hollowness from 
space; and touch, the sense organ for touch, five types of motion, viz. 
upwards, downwards, contraction, linear movement and expansion 
from wind. The ten modifications of wind (breath in the body) viz. 
prana, upana, vydna, samdna, udana, nnga, kiirma, krkara, deva- 
datta, dhananjaya and roughness as well as lightness are also derived 
from the wind. Of these prana which is the most important one, is 
stationed below the root of the navel... 

The constitution [of bodies] is according to dhdtus such as nd/o 
(wind) etc., and elements such as space etc. The fidtivika [constitu- 
tion] is of seven types such as the bodies of Brahman, Indra, Yaina, 
Varuna, Kubera, r.s7‘.sand gandharvas. The rdjasa [constitution] is of 
seven types, such as ‘he bodies of pisdeas, rdksasas, asums, birds, 
snakes and prt’ias. I'he tdmasa [constitution] is of three types such 
as the bodies of animals, fishes and trees. (Based on the tr..by P.L. 
Sharmaj 

In actual practice, we see that the concept of five elements has been inte- 
/ 

grated in Saiva iconography, in connection with the concept of linga. The con- 
cept of the eight bodies ( astamurti) of Siva is a theme common to all schools of 
Saivism and Puranas; it includes the five elements. That has been represented 
in the form of five lingas worshipped in five temples of South India: a linga 
of space in Chidambaram (Tamilnadu), of wind in Kalahasti (Andhra), of fire 
in Tiruvannamalai (Tamilnadu) of water in Tiruvanaikka (near Tiruchirapalli, 
Tamilnadu), of earth in Kanchipuram (Tamilnadu), 

K^idasa who has brought poetry to the deepest levels of thought, invokes 
Siva in the same eight forms and thus gives a striking description of the five 
elements grouped all together: 


^ ^ mw f?iw: fgw i 
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^rnrrf: ^nrr HifuR: 3nw?r: 

Sfr^rarfV: WM^fd ^TrnfHTErfkft^r: II 

AbhSak I.l 

May tli(? J.or<l protoct you, He who is endowed with eight visible 
bodies: Hrahinan’s first creation, the carrier of oblations offered ac- 
cording to the Rule, the Sacrificcr, the creators of time, the world- 
])ervader whose quality the ear grasps, the celebrated source of all 
seeds, that which gives the breath of life to living l)eings. 

'They are respectively water, fire, soul (agent of sacrilice), sun and moon 
(base of the calendar), space, earth, wind. 

When Kalidasa intends to praise the advent of the universal king, Raghu, 
he goes to the extent of considering the effect of the new king's rule on the very 
principles of matter, i.e. the elements, implying a forlinri the new prosperity- 
brought to the earth. Speaking about the princijdes, he suggests that llu' new 
king’s rule brings not a surface prosp»‘rily but a deep and diirabh' one. 

Kagh IV.II 

'Fhe qualities of all the five elements thrived to the farthest point. 

On the advent of this new king, everything secuned to have become 
new. 

'Finis Kalidasa contemplated the higlu'st degree of a king’s power of protec- 
tion in the elenicuits. Similarly Bhartrhari pursnc’d the extreme' of dc'tachment 
[vairngya) in the sanRi principles: 

HTd^Pnsrd mw Jnw ^ ^ 

VraaffH H^dlH-r^: yuilHiyPH: I 

cH i Id VH M I d ^t>d < Py H - 

VairSat 100 

0 earth, my mother, 0 wind, my father, 0 fire, my friend, 0 water, 
my good relative, 0 spare, my brother, for the last time I salute 
you and 1 fold iny palms to you. By virtue of my association with 
you I accumulated merits from the abundance of which arose in me 
the pun' knowledge, dispeller of all delusions. Now I merge in the 
Supreme Brahman. 
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Process 


The concept of five elements is the starting point of an elaborate Tantric rile 
of self-purification. For instance, the Saiva Siddhanta school of Tantra considers 
that the prerequisite of Sivapujd is a purification of the element.<! of the body 

related to the five kalds or parts of the ^akti. This purification is considered 

/ 

as transforming the body of the worshipper into Siva himself. And it can be 
compared to the rite of liberation called nirvdnadiksd. The soul {^jiva) is placed 
in the dvddasanta point above the head, where it is united to Siva. Then the 
purification of elements in the body is done by merging each element in an- 
other one in a definite order, purifying it through the enunciation of a bija with 
a prdnaydma, two operations called dahana ‘burning’ and dpldvana ‘immersion’ 
with the nectar of the main Sivamantra. Then the worshipper replaces his soul 
in the new pure body. This is described with details iw the Somasambhu Pad- 
dhati 111. H 30. Other processes of bhuiasuddhi are described in many Tantras 
(.see Kr.snananda’s TSa. 11). 

In Yoga the peculiar concept of subtle and subtler forms of the bhutas is the 
starting point of an exercise of meditation resulting in the acquisition of super- 
natural powc'fs. 'File standard yogic exercise aiming at such powers consists in 
the fixation of the psychism on one location (dharand), the continuous medi- 
tation on an object ( dhydna) upto the point where the Yogin feels that he has 
merged with the object (fiamddlii). The thrc'e stages are called by a technical 
name, sarni/amn. Through samyania practiced on the five elements in their five 
forms the Yogin gets a direct experience of the proper form of each aspect and 
mastery over the elements {bhiilajaya). Vyasa de.scribes bhutajaya thus; 

cHT wItT f^STr^ I 

VC JTT^Fq* iJcTSTfcnfF II 

YSuBh 111.43 

When [the Yogin] has conquered the essence of the five elements, he 
is a ‘conqueror of elements'. By virtue of his victory, the root causes 
of the elements become subservient to his will, as the cows comply 
with the desires of their calf. 

7'hen Patanjali shows the powers acquired by this victorious Yogin: 

dcfFsfwfenprir: II 

... ?T^dr*IV|lcHa - T SfrrtTTf^iwf 

ftiH'myjnRividjrd i i t 
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l >T^r?7Tfcn>Pr: r«4HIH'-yp^^'l 

iTerfh" I 

YSuBh III.44 

From that [victory] arise the power of taking atom-size etc., the 
body- perfection and the power not to be stopped by the properties 
of the [elements]. 

There is the power not to be stopped by the properties of the [el- 
ements]. When the earth in spite of its hardness does not stop the 
actions of the Yogin’s body etc., when it complies with his activity, 
when fluid waters do not damp him, hot fire does not burn him, 
strong wind does not carry him away, when he hides Ids body in 
space which does not hide anything, and when he becomes invisible 
even to Siddhas. 

Patafijali enunciates only the structure of the exercise. His autra is a gen- 
eral rule which can have many applications to particular cases. Other texts of 
Yoga show possible applications, giving practical instructions and stating de- 
tails about the objects of meditation. Thus, the Yogayajnavalkya presents an 
exercise of dharand of five deities in the five elements which are themselves in 
five regions of the body; Brahman paramesthin in earth, Visnu in water, Rudra 
in fire, Isvara in wind, Sadasiva. in space (see YYaj VIII.S 15). Tantras also con- 
tain many Yogic procedures. For instance, the Mrgendra Agama gives one 
particular version of control over the elements or bhfitajaya through a dliarmia: 

^ frqrf^: ^ i 

M I u i I r<<|rTi Ri ^ 4 - ^ n' 

MrgA yp l.4()cd-42ab 

If the mind is distracted the knower of the truth should make con- 
centration on the earth in the heart. If one is thirsty one should 
concentrate on the water in the throat, if appetite is feeble one 
should concentrate on fire in the stomach, for the control of vital 
airs and their movement one should concentrate on the wind in the 
heart, the throat and other locations. When one is overpowered by 
poison and other troubles one should concentrate on the space in 
the limb v.’';ere it is needed. (Tr. H.N. Chakravarty) 

(See also SSu III.5 and Ksemaraja’s Viraarsini, SvT VII.294ff.) 
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The Laghu Yoga-Vasistha describes an exercise of bhdvand on the ele- 
ments and their tanmdtras; it corresponds to the dhydna stage of Patanjali: 

31l<hTVIHNdlH'mii II 

cIcl^gHdi W I ' 

srwridrqql ii 

ddfdl^^^«Mld mm I 

LYVas Sthiti Prakarana IV. 77 R1 

In the beginning the power of mind should perform instantly a pure 
meditation of space iudined towards the experience of its seed which 
is the lamnatra of sound. Then the nund becomes solidified on ac- 
count of excessive vibration; it meditates on the vibration of wind, 
inclined towards the experience of its seed which is the tanmdtra of 
touch. TIk'u by steady practice with space and wind whose prop- 
erties are sound and touch, the fire is born out of friction of both. 

When the mind associdted with the a.bove qualities meditates on the 
tanmdtra of taste, it immediately becomes aware of the coolness of 
water; then from it the consciousness of water comes about. Then be- 
ing associated with the above qualities the mind immediately medi- 
tates on the /flnm«<ra of smell from which earth consciousness comes 
about. 


Conclusion 

The word bhuia is characterised by a remarkable polysemy. Two meanings, 
namely ‘living being’ and ‘elements’ have emerged as prominent in usage, be- 
cau.se they were inspiring concepts and important components of general Indian 
culture. There is a rich history of*the transformations and new applications of 
these concepts. However, the trace of the prehistory of the word never disap- 
pears. The Indo-European root contained the idea of creation and growth. The 
conscious etymologies, the historical developments of the usage and the appli- 
cations of the word to new meanings and concepts, have never touched the idea 
of ab.solute Being, but were rather concentrated on the notion of being as a 
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process of creation and evolution. Bhiita remains the living creature, the always 
changing matt<*r. The striking historical developments of the references of the 

word are on otie side the restrictive applications to supernatural beings, namely 

/ 

the disquieting, invisible spirits or the more serene dwarfs of Saiva mythology, 
on. the other hand the concept of five elements of gross matter which are the 
result of the transformation of a more subtle matter. 

In Indian culture there is no opposition between the concept of living being 
and gross matter. On the contrary, there is the remarkable idea of a continuity 
between the two. The living sentient being is not only the possessor of a material 
body; it is also the lord of a subtle body comprising all the faculties which make 
it sentient and animate; and the gross body is conceived as a transformation of 
the matter of the same subtle body. The gross element has a siibtler material 
cause which is its general property having itself a still more subtle material 
cause, the principle of individuation at a deeper level of the psychism. It is 
natural that the same word bhuin refers to the whole process of evolution and 
to particular stages at the same time. 

Abundant'' and richness are also notions contained in the original Indo- 
European root. They always remained in underlying form in the history of 
the word bhiita. The immanence of God in the world is a. poetical and religious 
theme which the Visnu Parana has treated with the help of this word, playing 
with its polysemy and relying on its connotation of evergrowing plenteousness: 

?Pi;d^[cnjcTFr ^ ^dlrH'^ II 

ViPur 1.12.()9 

Salutation to thee, the subtile rudiment, which, being single, be- 
comes manifold. Salutation to thee, soul of existent things, identical 
with the great elements. (Tr. H.H. Wilson) 

Visnu is single as the cause, manyfold as the effect of the process of evolution. 
He is the subtle cause of matter {bhiita in its .sukfima form of tanmdtra). He is 
made of the elements which are prabhuta, abundant and gross. He is the bhiitas 
or creatures mobile and immobile. 


Pierre- Sylvain Filliozat 
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AKASA 


Overview 


Akdsa (mn.) (derived from d-kds- ‘to shine’, ‘to be visible’), kha (derived 
from khan- ‘to dig’) and vyoman (derived from vi-ava- ‘to protect’) form a group 
of words that bear several layers of meaning relating to various levels, physical 
and metaphysical, elemental and transcendental, macrocosmic and microcos- 
mic, mathematical and astrological. In Vedic literature, their original meanings 
can be distinguished; but after several semantic changes, they converge to mean 
‘space’. Thus these three words (along with ambara; nabhas, viyat, gagana, etc.) 
are often used as synonyms in the later literature, although their original shades 
of meaning are not entirely obliterated. 

Space is the first element to emanate from the Supreme Self, initially as 
a subtle principle and thereafter as gross matter. Space, abounding in the at- 
tributes of sattvoy is the subtlest of all the five elements. Space provides room 
for all further creation, and its specific quality is sound. Moreover, it is a symbol 
of the Supreme Self. When used as a metaphor, it indicates the Supreme Self. 
Space is sometimes conceived as fullness, filling everything, and sometimes as 
vacuum. 

Space has served as an instrument for transcending matter, for entering into 
the space of consciousness as a spiritual state. Hence meditation on space is an 
important part of the spiritual practices (sddhand) in many systems of spiritual 
quest. 

In mystic experience one may, in the inmost recess of the heart, realize the 
Supreme Self, which is microcosmic, macrocosmic and transcendental, and, as 
such, is the highest principle of unity underlying all apparent plurality. Space 
appears to differ owing to the difference of the limiting adjuncts, imposed upon 
it, though it is one in reality. The analogy of space is a way of explaining non- 
duality as the highest truth. However, the various philosophical schools may 
differ in thdr concept of space. 

Since creative activity and all the art forms imitate the process of creation, 
the concept of space, the first created principle, is the very basis on which 
artistic creation proceeds. Emptiness is the prerequisite for the manifestation 
of name and form. The geometric form that represents dkdsa in the Tantras is 
the circle that symbolizes the totality of creation. Fullness and expansion, along 
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with the connotations of space, permeate the arts. Art represents on the ma- 
terial level the concept of space as the model of microcosmic and macrocosmic 
relationships, tlie unity of inner and outer space. 


Etymology and Related Words 

Akana is derived from the root kds- ‘to shine’, ‘to be visible’ with the prefix 
a. Akdsa ‘space’ lets things be visible, it allows them to manifest themselves. 
Ksfrasvamin explains: dkdsante suryddayo’trdkdsam, “That in which the sun 
and other things shine” (on AmKo 1.2.2). Devaraja Yajvan says the same in his 
commentary on Nighantu 1.3.7 (d sarnantdt kdsaiite dipyante suryadayo'tra). 
Akdsa^ the vast expanse of the sky, the space in which the luminaries are seen 
and move, is connected with light {—fjyotis, dkdsam drstvd jyotir atreli gamyatc, 
jyotimimiltam hy dkdsam, Mahabh on Pa IV. 1.3). The same word is used to re- 
fer to brahmai), but even then the said etymology holds good, cf. sambhavati ca 
parasya brahmanah prakdsakatxidd dkdsasabddbhidheyatvam dkdsate dkdsayati 
ca iti, “Brahman may suitably be called ‘space’ (dkasa) because, being of the 
nature of light, it shines (dkdsate) by itself and makes other things shine forth 
(dkdsayati)” (^rlBh 1.1.23, tr. G. Thibaut). This is because the nature of bi'ah- 
man is prakdsa ‘effulgence’ and there is an invariable relationship between light 
and space (cf. prakdsdkasayor nityasambandhdt - ^Bh on ChUp VII. 12.2). 

Both Ksfrasvamin and Devaraja say that the word dkasa may be de- 
rived from no- kds- ‘that which is not visible’ (na kdsate prthivyddivad 
apratyaksatvdt- Devaraja), for dkdsa, unlike earth etc., is not visible. In this 
sense the long initial d is to be explained as a Vedic variation, as Ksfrasvamin 
points out: chdndaso dirghah. 

Akdsya ‘being in the air’ is derived from dkdsa by adding the suffix yat 
(Pa IV.3.54). A fairly large number of compounds are formed with dkdsa as a 
component. A few important words are as follows: dkdsaga, dkdsacdrin ‘moving 
in the sky’, ‘a bird’, dkdsagangd ‘the celestial Ganges’, dkdsaja ‘produced from 
space’, dkdsadipa ‘a lamp (on a pole etc.) in the air’, dkdsakaksd ‘the horizon’, 
dkdsakalpa ‘resembling space’, dkdsamaya ‘consisting of space’, dkdsavat ‘spa- 
cious’ dkdiavdni^z. voice from heaven’, dkdsdtman ‘having the nature of space’, 
and dkdsaiarira ‘having a spatial body’. In some compounds with dkdsa as 
the last member, the word dkdsa is used in a metaphorical sense, for example 
brahmdkdsa 'brahman as space’, cittdkdsa ‘mental space’, ciddkdsa ‘conscious- 
ness space’. Mahdkdsr is unlimited space, while ghatdkdsa, jaldkdsa, meghdkdsa, 
etc. mean space conditioned by adjuncts like jar, water or clouds etc. Closely re- 
lated are the words prakdsa ‘light, effulgence’, and avakdsa ‘space, room’, which 
are derived from the same root. 
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Kha is derived from the root khan- ‘to dig’ (kham punah khanatch Nir 
111.13), primarily meaning a hole, an opening, void. Well-known compounds 
formed with kha are as follows: khaga or khagama ‘moving in the sky’, ‘a bird’, 
hence khagapati ‘‘lord of the birds’, khacaraor khecara ‘moving in the sky’, e.g., ‘a 
bird’, etc., the sun; khagola(ka) ‘the celestial sphere’, khadyota ‘fire-fly’, khapura 
‘a city (built) in the sky’, khapuspa ‘sky-flower’ (used in a figurative sense of 
‘an impossibility’), khamurtimat ‘having a spatial or celestial body’, khaprakrti 
‘having the characteristic of space’, khccari, name of a mudrd, and khatman, 
‘having the nature of space’. 

\'yoman is derived from the root av- ‘to protect’ with the prefix vi (by 
adding the suffix manin (UnadiSu IV. 144), meaning that which protects every- 
thing by making room (visesendvati pranino’vakasapradanena - Devaraja on 
Nigh 1.3). Yaska favours this etymology when he explains parame vyoman as 
parame vyavane (Nir XI. 40). Since the word vyoman is found to convey the 
idea of vastness, Devaraja suggests that the root av-, with prefix ui-, means 
‘to pervade’ [vyavati vydpnoii sarvam jagat, “that which pervades the whole 
world”). Similarly, it is said in the Laksml Tantra: visdlaivdt smHd vyoma, 
“owing to my vastness, I am regarded as vyoman^' (LT IV.49a, tr. Sanjukta 
Gupta). Also, compare vyapakatvad ameyatvad vyoma ity abhidhiyate, “As it 
is all-pervading and immeasurable it is called vyoman" (RauA vp X.lOcd, tr. 
H.N. Chakravarty). 

According to the Unadi-Siitra (IV. 150), the word is derived from the root 
vye~ to cover; but this derivation is not supported by the padapatha (vi Soman). 
A derivation from vi-yu ‘to separate’ has also been suggested (Mayrhofer, 
A Concise Etymological Sanskrit Dictionary). Grassmann suggests a deriva- 
tion from the root vyd- ‘to cover’: “vielleicht ursprunglich gewebte Decke” 
(Worterbuch zum Rig- Veda). 

Some of the important compounds formed with vyoman are the following: 
vyomakesa (lit. sky-haired) a name of Siva, vyomagangd ‘the celestial Ganges’, 
vyomaga or vyomaedrin ‘moving through the sky’, vyomavartman ‘the path of 
the sky’, and vyomasad ‘abiding in space’. 

There are some other words used as synonyms of dkdsa, vyoman and 
kha. The important ones are antariksa^ nabhas^ viyaty ambara and visnupada. 
Antariksa from (antar-)ksi ‘to dwell’ means ‘that which dwells between’, i.e. the 
intermediate space between the eartb and heaven (antareme iti vd - Nir 11.10). 
But Yaska adds that antariksa may also mean imperishable space in the body 
(sartresv antar aksayam iti vd, Nir II. 10). 

Brahman is called dkdsdtman (ChUp II. 14.2 etc.). The word may be an- 
alyzed either as (i) dkdsavat dtmd yasya, whose self (i.e. nature) is like dkdsa 
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(space) or as (ii) dkiisasya dtmd ‘the self of dkdsa'. In the first case, dkdsa means 
‘resembling space’, because brahman has qualities similar to those of space such 
as omnipresence. The second is also congruous, because brahman, the cause of 
the whole world, is indeed the self of everything, including space (BrSOBh on 
1.2.2, SnBh on 1.2.2). 


Layers of Meaning 

I. Kha 

The word kha means: 

(a) the axle-hole, i.e. the round, free space in the centre of a wheel through 
which the axis runs (RV etc.). 

(b) Any hole, a cavity, an opening through which something may pass and, 
by extension, a fountain-head, canal or river-bed (RV etc.; cf. different 
objects compared to various holes in BrUp V.10.1). 

(c) The apertures of the body, seven upper (the ears, the nostrils, the eyes 
and the mouth, AV) and two lower (hence, the body is called navakham 
purarn in BhagPur IV. 29. 7, cf. navadvara pura in SvUp 111.18), which are 
the outer openings pierced by the Self-born (KathUp II. 1.1). The cavity 
of the throat is also called kha (Pratisakhya). In Ayurveda the word ‘‘kha' 
also denotes all the other pores of the body, inner and outer, through 
which drops of perspiration or blood may exude, and through which the 
arteries carry the lymph-chyle throughout the organism. The Dharina- 
Sutras and the Smrti texts often refer to the external apertures of the 
body with this word (e.g. adbhih khdni ca samsprset, Manu 11.53). 

(d) The sense organs; since our senses operate through these external bodily 
apertures. 

(e) Space as one of the five elements that compose the world (PraUp VI.4, 
MundUp II.1.3, SvUp 11.12). 

(f) A symbol of brahman {kham brahma, ChUp IV. 10.4, BrUp V.1.1, kharn 
lingam dtmanah, BhagPur IIL5.32). 

(g) The cavity of the heart, the mystic space where one may realize brahman, 
etad vdva tat svaruparn nabhasah khe ’ntarbhutasya yat param tejah, “This 
is indeed the nature of the space within the cavity (of the heart) that 
supreme splendour” (MaitUp VII.ll). 

(h) The atmosphere, the sky, and antariksa, i.e. the space between heaven and 
earth, frequently occur in this sense in the Epics, Pur^as and classical 
Sanskrit literature. Several well-known compounds are formed with kha 
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in this meaning. For example, khecara which means that which moves in 
the sky, this can be a bird or a celestial body. Thus the .sun is called the 
best of khecaras (khecardndm pravaro yathdrkah, MBh I.83.7d). 

(i) Void or vacuum, i.e. devoid of matter, as a spiritual state (spoken of 
in the Agamas, YVm, etc.); hence khecara in such contexts means one 
who moves in the space of pure consciousness. Accordingly, khecart is 
sivdvasthd, ‘Siva’s state’, i.e. the supreme state of consciousness (SSu 11.5, 
^SuVa 20 etc.). 

(j) Sunya (in the sense of vacuity). The number zero (-+.<ftZnj/a, Vol. II), thus, 
for example, in mathematical context, vedakhagnisarah means 5.304. The 
number zero is represented by the figure O, which is written like a small 
hole, reminiscent of one of the original meanings of kha. 

(k) Anusvdra, represented by a similar, small circle (M. Monier- Williams). 

(l) The name of a secondary suffix in Panini’s grammar. In the Jainendra 
Vyakarana, kha denotes elision {ndsah kharn, 1.1.61). 

(m) The sound h; the seed-syllable (bija) of the space element in the Tantras 
is often ham, hence kha is, at times, the code word for the letter h. 

(n) The tenth house, in astrological texts. 

II. Vyoman 

(a) Vyoman is the space above the earth, the sky, the atmosphere and heaven 
(RV etc.); according to the Nighantu, it is partially synonymous with 
div, svar, ndka, antariksa and dt4ah. 

(b) Div, the celestial region, is said to have three layers. The.se are div, svar and 
ndka. Parama vyoman corresponds to the uppermost layer, the highest 
heaven, the seat of gods. It is the highest principle above everything in 
which abide both the evolved and the unevolved beings (RV X.5.7) as 
well as time (AV XIX.53.3) and the imperishable {aksara, RV 1.164.39). 
It is where speech is thousand-syllabled (sahasrdksard, RV 1.164.41). The 
highest heaven {ndka) is said to be parama vyoman (AV XI. 1.30). 

(c) The mystic space in the cavity of the heart is equated to parama vyoman 
in the Upanisad (TUp II. 1, where guhd means the cavity of the heart; cf. 
vyomny dtmd pratisthitah, MundUp 11.2. 7d). 

(d) Space as one of the five elements {bhutdni vyomdnildnalajalorvyah, SuSam 
SaStha 1.4; MrgA vp XII.19, cf. MaitUp VI.34). 

(e) A metaphysical metaphor for indicating brahman (brahmavyoman, YVas 
VI (Il).60.28). 

(f) Void (Agamas, YVas), hence cidvyoman (a metaphor) means the void of 
consciousness. 
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(g) In mathematics, it is sunya, the number zero {sunydbhragaganam vyoma, 
(janitanamamala III. 16). 

(h) I'he .sign of unusvdra, a small circle (JaySam VII.62). 

(i) The name of a sdman (JaimBr 11.88). 

(j) The name of an Ekaha sacrifice (ApSrSu XXII. 12.13, ^ankhSrSti 
XIV.24.1). 

(k) 'I'he tenth house in astrological texts (SaravalT IV. 3.')). 

(l) The sound h in Tantric codes. 

(m) Vyoman in XAr 1.1.3 is explained by Sayana as a pore {chidram), which 
is doubtful. 

HI. Akasa 

(a) A free space, a hole, an opening through which somebody or something 
may pass (AitBr 111.42, ^Br III. 3.2. 19). 

(b) Antariksa, the space generated by the separation of heaven and earth, the 
sky (SBr VII.12.2.3, BrUp IV.3.20). 

(c) Space as one of the five elements (SaiikhAr VII.22,AitAr II.3.1 etc.). El- 
emental space is conceived to be twofold - subtle and gross. The former 
is called dkdsamdtrd in the Prasna Upanisad 1V.8. Even as a physical 
element, dkdsa pervades the whole creation, both inside and outside the 
person. 

(d) The principal space as continuous, unbounded exten.sion in every direc- 
tion, as is probably meant in BrUp I1I.8.4. 

(e) A symbol of brahman, hence an object of meditation as such (ChUp 
III.18.1, Vn.l2.l-2 etc.). 

(f) A metaphysical metaphor indicating brahman (ChUp 1.9.1 etc.). The 
Brahma-Sutra says that brahman is a well-established meaning of dkdsa 
(BrSii 1.3.17), and that dkdsa, a symbol of brahman, denotes that highest 
Reality {dkdsas tallingdt, BrSu 1.1.22). 

(g) The mystic space in the lotus of the heart, where the Supreme Reality is 
realized within the body. This space is conceived to be either the Supreme 
Reality or its seat. The cavity of the heart is often called guhd, the cave 
where the supreme Soul and the individual soul lie hidden. In this way the 
Upanis»ds establish the identity of the micro and the macrocosm (ChUp 
Vlll.lj. 

(h) Mdyd, according to Sankara (BrSuBh 1.4.3), is the dkdsa of 
Brhadlranyaka Upanisad III.8.11 etc. It is the undifferentiated state 
{avyakta, avydk^ta), for it is actually mdyd that appears as creation. 
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(i) Void, vacuum, dkdsa understood as the absence of hindrance, absence of 
form (Buddhism). 

(j) Akdsa also means a void or vacuum understood as the absence of matter 
(Agamas, YVas). 

(k) As a metaphysical metaphor denoting consciousness it appears in such 
compounds as cittdkdsa *mind as space’ (psychic), ciddkdsa ‘consciousness 
as space’ (spiritual) (YVas). 

(l) The number zero in mathematics (V.S. Apte). 

The words kha, vyoman and dkdsa, used in their primary, symbolic and 
metaphorical sense, cover a large range of meanings relating to various lev- 
els, physical and metaphysical, elemental and transcendental, microcosmic and 
macrocosmic, mathematical and astrological. In the course of our journey 
through these layers of meaning, we start from a small hole and reach the 
Ultimate Reality. The different meanings and shades thereof are often intercon- 
nected and merge into one another. Originally, in early Vedic literature, there 
was an appreciable difference in meaning between these three words. Later on, 
after several s('mantic shifts, they virtually became synonyms, though their orig- 
inal meanings were not always forgotten. Not only kha, vyoman or dkdsa, but 
also other words like gagana, ambara, viyat, nabhas, etc. are freely used in later 
literature as synonyms. For example, in the Brahma-Sutra, the words dkdsa, 
vyoman, ambara, and viyat are used interchangeably, as also in the compounds 
ciddkdsa, cidvyoman, cidambara, and cidgagana, etc. 

Although these words are translated into English as space, ether, void or 
vacuity, their common meaning may be conveyed by the word ‘space’. In the 
Indian tradition, space has been viewed from different points of view. At the 
physical material level, space is one of the five elements. Its property is sound 
and it provides space to everything. It does not conflict with the other elements, 
but co-exists with them and pervades them. In the body it appears in the form 
of the bodily cavities. Even at the physical level, space is both outside and 
inside a person. Normal (laukika) perception takes place in the material space 
(bhutdkdsa). Supernormal {alaukika) perception can take place in mind as space 
(cittdkdsa) and in consciousness as space (ciddkdsa). 

A yogin can perceive things that are not normally perceptible. He perceives 
them in the space of the mind - cittdkdsa. Objectless perception can take place 
only in the space of consciousness - ciddkdsa. But how to reach ciddkdsa’i Space 
is a means to that end. It is a symbol, through which one tries to grasp the 
Supreme Self, who is of the nature of space (dkdsdtman). Meditation on space as 
void, that is, devoid of matter, helps one to transcend matter and enter the space 
of spiritual experience. The unbounded, macrocosmic space abides also in the 
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mirrocosin as transcendental space in the small lotus flower of the heart which 
is experienced as a mystical-spiritual realization. At this level, physical space 
merges into the space of consciousness as the distinction between inner and 
outer space is obliterated, and a complete unity between them is established. 

With reference to the sacrifice (adhiyajna), the Sadasya priest represents 
akdsa (Sadvinisallr II. 5. 6). 

Dii is directional space, related to movement. In Vedic literature disah, the 
‘totality of the directions’, is conceptually connected with akdsaf vyoman. Disah 
is the adhidairata ‘divine’ counterpart of physical space {adhibhuta dkdsa, BrUp 
1II.9.13). 

There are other words that convey a spatial sense, partly overlapping and 
partly synonymous. Thus, —*ksetm (Vol. II) means mostly geographical space; 
—>desa (Vol. II) is measured, bounded space; —*loka (Vol. II) means notional, re- 
gional space, and dis, directional space; whereas akdsa means unbounded space, 
the totality of space. Akdsa and kdla, space and time are viewed as complemen- 
tary units which together form the substrata of everything with dkdsa as the 
substratum of all limited things and kdla as that of all processes (kdldt kriyd 
vibhajyante, dkdsdt sarvamurtayah, Vak III. 7. 153). 

The popular and poetic meaning of the words dkdsa^ kha, vyoman and the 
like is ‘the sky’. Philosophers reject the idea of ascribing any colour to dkdsa: 
apratyakse’pi hy dkdse bdlds talamalinatddy adhyasyanti, “Non-discerning men 
superimpose on the ether, which is not the object of sensuous perception, dark- 
blue colour” (BrSuBh, introd., tr, G. Thibaut). But this could hardly deter 
the poets, whose convention it is to portray “the pavilion of Heaven” as blue, 
though some find the sky to be so unique that it can be compared only to itself 
{gaganam gagandkdram, KavyaJSuVr IV.3.14). 


Development of the Concept 

Dydvdprthiviy an important compound in the Vedas, means heaven and 
earth, implying the world as a whole. The universe is also thought to consist of 
the three worlds of earth, atmosphere and heaven (RV 1.139.11,11.40.4, VII.6.15 
etc.) - a tripartite division that often finds favour with the Vedic seers. The sky, 
the space we look up at from the earth, has two layers, namely, antariksa ‘the 
middle region’, lo which belong rain, lightning and wind, and (beyond that) 
div ‘the celestial region’, to which belong the sun and other heavenly bodies. 
In the Puru§a-Sukta (^.V X.90.14), heaven, the atmosphere and the earth are 
said to have come into existence from the head, the navel and the feet of the 
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cosmic Furusa^ respectively. Their distribution indicates that these three worlds 
in the said order were considered to be located one below the other and this 
idea continues also in later literature (e.g. in SBr 1.9.3.10). 

Div frequently designaies the space above the earth in the Vedas. “By far 
the most frequent use of the word dyaus is as a designation of the concrete ‘sky’, 
in which sense it occurs at least 500 times in the R,V” (A. A. Macdonell, Vedic 
Mythology, p.21 ). There are verses in the Rgveda which indicate that each of 
the three worlds or regions was again considered to be threefold: highest, middle 
and lowest. 

JTTrft ^ S’ I 

RV V.OO.Oab 

Whether, 0 blessed Maruts, ye be dwelling in highest, midmost, or 
in lowest heaven. (I'r. R.T.Il. Griffith) 

The third step of Visnu (visnupnda is a synonym of dkdsa in .'VmKo) is said 
to be beyond the reach of normal people (RV^ 1.155.5, VJl.99.2), but perceivable 
to the wise (RV 1.22.20). His highest step is the spring of honey (RV 1.151.5). 
The importance attached to the highest heaven (parmna vyoman) or the highest 
stej) of Visnu indicates that it is more than the observable sky. 

Besides the said three regions, we also find .sunr and iiaka: dixmin rn prllrndm 
cdiitarik'sam nlho (RV X.190.3cd), xjena dyaur tigrd prlhivi ra drlha yenu 
.wall atabhitain yena ndkah (RV X.12l.5ab). These three, du>, si'ar and xiaka, 
may therefore denote throe diva, luminous spaces. A fourth realm may be im- 
plied in the expression ‘the fourth abode’ turiyam dhaina (RV IX.OO.O). 

The word vyoman is a.lso used to denote the sky, the s|)acc above the earth. It 
means antariksa ‘the atmosphere’ in jyesthaso nn puvvala.so vyomnni, ‘‘Most ex- 
cellent, like mountains in the air’s mid- region” (RV V.87.9c, tr. R.'r.ll. Griffith). 
In the Rgveda, however, vyoman is in most cases qualified by pamma; parama 
vyoman is translated as highest /loftiest/sublimest sky /heaven /firmament (RV 
1.62.7,143.2,164.34,35,39,41; III.32.J0; IV.50.4; V. 15.2,63.1; Vl.8.2; Vll.5.7; 
X.5. 7, 14.8, 109.4, 123. 5, 129.7). Vyoman suggests vastness and parama vyoman 
is, at least in some places, the supreme space, infinite expanse of consciousness, 
beyond which there is nothing else. For example: 

SlitRT II 

RV 1.164.41d 

(Gauri) the thousand-syllabled in the sublimest heaven. 
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aiw 5JTt*R; ... I 

RV X.5.7a 

Not Being and Being is in the highest heaven... 

?Tt- 3TW«rgr: STtTTT ... I 

RV X.129.7C 

Who.se eye controls this world in highest heaven. (All tr. R.T.H. 
Griffith) 

The Atharva-Veda XI. 1.30 seems to identify uttama ndka and parnma 
vyoman. Elsewhere, time is also saad to be in the supreme space: kdlarn tarn 
dhuh parame vyoman, “they call it time in the highest firmament {vyoman}” 

(Av’xiX.53.3d). 

In early Vcdic literature, kha means a hole, an opening or an empty space 
such as the one in the nave of a wheel through which the axis runs, as in the 
following verse: 

RV VIIl.91.7 

In the axle-hole of the chariot, in the axle-hole of the cart, in the 
hole of the yoke you, o wise Indra, have purified Apala thrice and 
have given her a skin’(shining) like the sun. (Tr. after K.F. Geldner) 

Indra made room for the flowing rivers, and the canals made for the purpose 
are called kha in the Rgveda. Thus we read: vajrena khdny atrnan nadtndm, 
“with the thunderbolt (Indra) dug the beds of rivers” (RV II. 15. 3b). The open- 
ings of the body (seven higher and two lower) are also known as kha: 

fr wrt gw i 

AV X.2.6ab 

Who bored out seven apertures in his head - these ears, the nostrils, 
the eyes, the mouth? (Tr. W.D. Whitney) 

It may be mentioned in this connexion that the glottis, i.e., the opening 
of the throat which, according to the degree in which it is open or closed, 
produces a particular sound, is termed kha {kanthasya khe vivHe samvrte vd, 
FLkPrat, XIII.l). 

The JaiminTya Upanisad Brahmana represents the sun {aditya) as the 
hole of the heaven. 
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ciTftjTPf : ^nai?r ii 

JaimUpBr 1.3.6 

Just as the void (hole) exists in the wheel of a cart or in a chariot, 
similarly it is the hole of the upper heaven. It is seen well-covered 
by numberless rays. (Tr. H.N. Chakravarty) 


The following passage of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad is interesting, as 
it presents different objects as openings (kha): 


I cn=^ ^ cTT I 

jpn W I It I W 3llf<r^jHP I ^rd I 

cTT# T dT I TVT eFTTFT ^ I ^ W ail’hic) I 

W I cH# T cHT I TTr ^ I 

^ T 9TT5RTfr I W Hi <bH PI I cT^TT 
JlllUdl: TTT: II 


Brllp V.lO.l 

Verily, when a person (purusa) departs from this world he goes to 
the wind. It opens out there for him like the hole of a chariot wheel. 
Througli it, he mounts higher. 

He goes to the snn. It i;i'en.s out there for hitu like the hole of a 
drum. Through it he mounts higher. 

He goes to the moon. It opens out for him there like the hole of a 
kettle-drum. 'I'h rough it he mounts higher. 

He goes to the world that is without heat, without cold (or without 
sorrow, without snow). I'lierein he dwells eternal years. ('I’r. R.E. 
Hume) 


According to the Nighantu (1.2, 6), vyoman, a synonym of nkdfia^ nntarikm 
etc., also denotes the quarters (dis) {—^d<sa, Vol. II). In early Vedic literature, 
however, disah, the ‘quarters’ or ‘directions’ were conceived to be space. The 
ears of the Cosmic Purusa give rise to disah ‘the quarters’ (disah srotrat, RV 
X.90.14). The faculty of hearing is associated with dkdsa in later literature. 
.Sound, the distinctive quality of dkdsa, is perceived within the space of the ear. 
This notion is prefigured in the Vedic tradition which connects the power of 
hearing with disah. Not only the Rgveda, but also later Vedic texts connect 
disah with the faculty of hearing. For example we read: dw) me srotrr sriidh. 
“the quarters abide in my hearing,” (TBr 111.10.8.6), and diso vai srolram, 
“the quarters are indeed hearing” (JaimBr 11.54, SBr VII. 5. 2. 20). The quarters 
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came into existence from the power of hearing, which again originated from the 
ears of the C!osnilc Purusa, karndbhydrn srotram, srotrdd dimh (AitAr IL4.1). 
'I'heii once the quarters had become hearing again, they entered the ears in 
the bodies, disah srotmm bhutva karnau pravisan (AitAr II. 4.2). The directions 
(disnh) arc unlimited, pervasive, and the support of the world. The Satapatha 
Brahmana declares: 

eftW: I 

SBr VI.7.1.16 

Hy means of the quarters can these worlds exist. 

dfMRMi Iw: ... I 

ai'in.fHdl fW: II 

SUr V1..5.2.7 

'I'lierefore are the quarters both inside and outside these worlds, ... 
for unlimited are the quarters. 

1’hc Chandogya Upanisad {VII.2.')) uses the concept of bhuinan in the 
.sense of the fullness that permeates all the directions of space. All-eiicom7>assing 
space - akdm obviously includes disah ‘the directions’. The connexion between 
dis and dkam is established in the following passage, where akasa is the lot us 
of the heart which is said to have the eight directions as its petals: 

MaitUp VI.2 

Its lotus is the same tis the ether; the four quarters and the four 
intermediate points are its petals. (Tr. E.B. Cowell) 

The notion of the totality of the quarters conceived together approximates 
clo.sely to that of the concept of dkdsa. The most important difference between 
them is that dis is not regarded as an element, whereas akasa is. 

I'he word dkdsa does not occur in the Rgveda (except in a supplementary 
hymn), but gained prominence in the later literature. In the sen.se of an opening 
or a free space {avakdsa), it is found in the Brahmanas and Aranyakas. The 
Vasus came to Agni and requested him: akdsam nah kuru, “make room for us” 
(AitBr III.42, tr. A.B. Keith), so that they could pass through the opening to 
the world of heaven. Similarly: madhye'ngulyakdsam karoti, “He then makes a 
finger-hole in the middle” (SBr I1I.3.2.19, tr. J. Eiggeling), vanydn dkdso’sat 
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paricarandyu “there may be wider space for moving about” (SBr IV.6.8.17, 
tr. J. Eggeling); trayodasdranydn dkdsesv dlabhate, “thirteen wild (beasts) he 
seizes for each intermediate space (SBr XIII.5.1.15, tr. J. Eggeling); dkasnm 
sdldyai kuryur iti haika dhuh, “some say he should make an opening in the 
shed” (SankhAr 1.5, tr. A.B. Keith). 

Antariksa, ‘the intermediate space between heaven and earth’, was con- 
ceived in early Vedic literature more as a region. It appears in the Satapatha 
Brahmana as dkdsa ‘free space’ resulting from the separation of the heaven 
and the earth: yo’ntarendkdsa dsit tad antariksarn abhavad, “the space which 
was between them became antariksd" (SBr VII. 12. 23). Hence, antariksa is now 
dkdsa, the sky, where a bird can fly (cf. yathdsminn dkdse syeno vd suparno va 
vijMiripatya sruntah, BrlJp IV. 3. 20). Worth noting also is that akasa, meaning 
free space and the sky, is found also in the Srauta-Sutras. 

Many Upanisadic ideas are found in the Brahmaiias in the making. The close 
connexion between dkdsa and atmaii, frequently made in the Dpaiii.sads, is fore- 
shadowed in some passages of the late Brahmanas; for example, akasa vd atina 

(JairnBr 11.54,50), sa dimdnam updstta ... dkdsdtmanam, “let him meditate on 

/ 

the Self, ... endowed with an etherial nature” (SBr X.G.3.2, tr. J. Eggeling). 

Akdsa is one of the five elements [mahdbhutas) that constitute the cre- 
ation: pancemdni mahdbhutani bhavantiti ha smdha vdlisikhayanih, priUiivt 
vdyur dkasam apo jyotirnsi tdni mithah samhitdni bhavanti, “There are, then, 
five gross elements’, says Valisikhayani, ‘the earth, wind, ether, water, light. 
These are united with each other” (SankhAr VII. 22, tr. A.B. Keith, cf. AitUp 
111.3). 

The Aranyakas, in the course of expounding the mystic meaning of sauihita 
‘conjunction’, establish a correspondence between different levels of viewing 
dkdsa. With reference to the deities (adhidatvata), the earth is the prior form, 
and the heaven, the latter. Their uniop is vdyu, according to Maridukeya; akasa, 
according to Maksavya. With reference to the body (adhyatma), it is said that 
the person is egg-shaped, having two halves, which represent the |)rior and the 
latter forms and between them is dkdsa, which is where prana operates ( AitAr 
III.l.l -2, SankhAr VII.4). 

The concept of space as a support for the whole creation, as unlimited 
expanse holding within itself all the objects, is clearly found in the Upani.sads. 
Akdsa is there used to mean the totality of space. Yajnavalkya proclaims aka.sn 
to be the great container; 


TTifil- < i ^ ^ ^ 
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MW MfWT#rMTMW 3nW?r ?T^ jftcT II 

BrUp III.8.4 

1'hat, O CJargf, which is above the sky, that which is beneath the 
earth, that which is between these two, sky and earth, that which 
people call the past and the present and the futijre across space is 
that woven, warp and woof. (Tr. R.E. Hume) 

But the Upanisadic hierarchy of principles does not end in space. Space 
too, however great, is supported by brahman, the lUtiinate Reality, which is the 
substratum of all things, including space. Therefore, when further questioned 
by Cargi, Yajhavalkya makes it clear that space is woven, warp and woof, by 
the immutable brahman {ctasminnu khalv aksarc gargy akasa otas ca protas erti, 
BrUp III.8.11). 

^rftt 3ll<hlVIH-dO MMMfcT, qr cT II 

BrUp in.7.12 

He who, dwelling in space, yet is other than sj)ace, whom space dr)es 
not know, whose body space is, who controls space from within - He 
is your soul, the Inner (.■ontrollcr, the Immortal. (Tr. R.K. Hume) 

The Upanisads, however, do not clearly distingish between empty space as 
unbounded extension and akuki as matter filling all space. 

Yajhavalkya rejects the rigid line of demarcation between what is conscious 
and what is called insentient matter (bhuta) when he asserts that one who 
knows matter or the elements as different from the self, is repudiated by the 
elements (BrUp 11.4.6). No wonder then, that he calls the Supreme Self an 
element mahabhuta (in asya mahaio bhutasya nUisvasitam etad ..., BrUp 11.4.10, 
which is the source of MaitUp VI. 32). 

Akasa, the first and the subtlest of the elements, resembles the Supreme 
Reality. Accordingly, it is naturally regarded as a great deity, the first of those 
who sustain each creature (PraUp II. 2). The person is inhabited and activated 
by the gods: 

strmtt ?n5r ... ii 

SahkhAr XI. 1 

Prajapai I elevated this person. In him he made these deities to dwell, 

... in his head the ether, in his Self, Brahman. (Tr. A.B. Keith) 
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Besides the vital breath and the mind (prana and manan), dkdsa*is an object 
to meditate on. Brahman appears as the mind and its nature is like space 
(manomayah ... dkd.sdtmd, ChUp III. 14.2). It follows that dkdsa is a symbol of 
brahman. 


^ II 

ChUp III.18.1 

The mind is to he meditated on as Brahman. This is on the per- 
.sonal plane. Then follows the meditation on the divine level. Space is 
Brahman. Both these become enjoined, the personal and the divine. 

(Tr. Gambhirananda) 

Akasn is the symbol of brahman in the Upanisads and one may meditate on 
it as such. The Chandogya Upanisad says: 

»rct3||unrd l I 3rR*T% T I 3TR5Rr STRT^ I 

3TR>rsiFrfWR^ I ^I'bRiyHlH^fd II ^ 3TR)Rr I 

3ll4>mdl I" I 

d l «KI<bRlf^ TRr d ' ^ l f<lVl l 4> I H-4l<) I 

ChUp VII.12.1-2 

Space (akd,4a), assuredly, is more than Heat. In space, verily, are 
both sun and moon, lightning, stars and fire. Through space one 
calls out, through space one hears; through space one answers. In 
space one enjoys himself; in space one does not enjoy himself. In 
space one is born; unto Space one is born. Reverence Space. He who 
reverences Space as Brahma he, verily, attains spacious, gleaming, 
unconflned, wide-extending worlds. As far as Space goes, so far he 
has unlimited freedom, he who reverences Space as Brahma. ('I'r. 

R.E. Hume) 

Although brahman baffles description, the Upanisads try to indicate its na- 
ture by refering to it metaphorically as dkdsa, which is all-pervasive, untainted, 
intangible and unlimited expanse. Due to their common characteristics, brah- 
man is also called dkdsa, dkdsdtman, dkdsasarira, as in the following passage: 

3r^;5r TTBTrJTT : 1 aTR>T3flTc#tT 

MaitUp VI. 17 
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Incomprehensible is that supreme Soul {dtman), unlimited, unborn, 
not to be reasoned about, unthinkable - lie whose soul is space 
{akdidtmd). In the dissolution of the world He alone remains awake. 

From that space He, assuredly, awakes this world, which is a mass 
of thought. (Tr. R.Fl Hume) 

The sacrificial fires instructed Upakosala: prdno brahma karn brahma kham 
brahma^ “'Prmia (the vital force) is Brahman, ka (Bliss) is Brahman, kha (Space) 
is Brahman” (ChUp IV. 10.4, tr. Gambhirananda). Moreover, yad vdva kam tad 
f'.va kham yad eva kham tad eva kam: “That which is ka is verily kha (space), 
and that which is kha\s verily ka" (ChUp IV. 10.4 5, tr. Gambhirananda). This 
shows that the space referred to here is different from material space and the 
bliss different from material happiness. There are passages in the Ilpanisads, 
in which, at least according to the Vedantins, dkdsa means brahman. Salavatya 
asked Pravahana Jaivali: asya lokasya kd galir iti, “what is the support of this 
world?” The latter replied: 

I TOWF II 
ChUp.I.9.1 

Space, because all these things (moving or not moving) originate 
verily from Space itself, and when they die they go to Space. Since 
Space indeed is superior to all these. Space is the ultimate goal. (Tr. 
Gambhirananda) 

Akd.4a offers the potentiality so that the differentiated creation, name and 
form, may come into existence; dkdso vai ndma namariipayor nirvahita, “That 
which is indeed called Space, is the manifester of name and form” (ChUp 
VIII. 14.1, tr. Gambhirananda). Of these elements, dkasa is sometimes viewed 
as the most fundamental. It not only makes room for the other elements, but in 
so doing, in a sense, creates them. Centuries after this Upanisad was written, 
Swami Vivekananda expounded this idea as follows: “All matter throughout 
the universe is the outcome of one primal matter called Akasha; and all force, 
whether gravitation, attraction or repulsion, or life, is the outcome of one pri- 
mal force called Prana. Praiia acting on Akasha is creating or projecting the 
universe” (Swami Vivekananda, The Complete Works, Vol.l,pp.. '159-360). 

The space outside a person is identified with the space within the person, 
namely, the space with'n the heart (ChUp III. 12.7-9). The text expounding 
this doctrine crUled daharavidya begins thus: 
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^TTtnr^er^iKsr, cr?;^" fM^r^rTfwsTpTf^ ii 

ChUp VIII.l.l 

Then, in this small lotus-like dwelling that is within the city of 
Brahman, there is a small space. That which exists in that space is 
to be known. That indeed has to be enquired into for realization. 

(Tr. Gambhirananda) 

The body is the city of brahman- and the heart, the lotus. In the space in the 
cavity of the lu'art is the Supreme Self realized to be identical with the individual 
soul. The space within the heart is not physical space; it is transcendental space, 
the seat of brahman. 

The Upanisad makes it clear: 

^ srnffRT: I ^ 3rf^*TT 

Hi [fi r I ^ cKrw-T ii 

ChUp vm.1.3 

This space within the heart is as vast as this space (outside). Within 
it indeed are included both heaven and earth, as also both fire and 
air, both sun and moon, lightning and stars. Whatever this one 
has here and whatever he has not, all that is included in that. (Tr. 
Gambhirananda) 

The analogy between brahman and akdsa is not to be understood literally. 
Brahman is not the same expanse as space. Brahman, the support of space, 
is infinite {para dkdsdt, BrUp rV.4.20). The equation the Upanisad makes be- 
tween space and brahman only indicates the identity of the macrocosm and the 
microcosm. 

The space within the cavity of the heart is called parama vyoman. It is the 
same Reality that is within and in the highest heaven: satyam jhanam anantam 
brahma, yo veda nihitarn guhdyam parame vyoman, “Brahman is reality, knowl- 
edge and infinite. He who knows it to be concealed in the cavity of the heart 
and in the highest space” (TUp H.l.l, tr. after P. Deussen). 

Srn»W I T I 

TUp II.7 

For who indeed would breathe, who would live, if there were not 
this Bliss in space! (Tr. RJ£. Hume) 
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By attaining knowledge of brahman, one becomes brahman, whose body is 
dkdsa {dkdsasariram brahma, TUp 1.6.2). 

The Mandukya Upanisad (2) represents brahman as divided into four 
quarters (catuspad): vaisvdnara (whose sphere of activity is the waking state), 
taijasa (whose sphere of activity is the dream state), prdjna (whose sphere is 
deep sleep) and turiya/caturtha, the fourth, the Supreme, in which aU phe- 
nomena cease. The knowledge of the fourth can be attained by sucpessively 
merging the previous three into it in the said order. In Gaudapada’s Kdrikd, 
consciousness {prdjna) is said to reside in the space within the heart {dkdse ca 
hrdi prdjnah, 1.2) and to enjoy bliss {anandabhuk tathd prdjnah, 1.3). 

The Upanisadic conception of dkdsa was not accepted by the heterodox 
schools of ancient India. The Carvakas admit only four elements. Akdsa was 
excluded because it is not perceptible. 

The Upanisads view dkdsa ‘space’ as fullness, all penetrating existence. Bud- 
dhism, on the contrary, regards it as sunya, i.c., as ‘void’ or emptiness. 

In the Majjhima Nikaya (p.l04), Rabula is advised to practise dkdsasama 
bhdvana, that is meditation of the nature of dkdsa, in the sense that it should 
be objectless and without support. In Buddhist texts we come across the 
term dkdsadhdtu, ‘the element dkdsa'. What is this dkdsadhatul The Dham- 
masangani regards it as a vacuum, distinct from the other four elements: 

fwrncT, cT ¥T I 

DhSah p.l89 

That which is space and belongs to space, is sky and belongs to sky, 
is vacuum and belongs to vacuum, and is not in contact with the 
four Great Phenomena - this is that form which is the element of 
space. (Tr. Rhys Davids) 


The AtthasfilinI explains dkasa in the following way: 




Atth IV.76 (p.262) 

‘Space’ is that which is not ‘scratched’, not scratched off, which is 
not possible to sf.ratch, cut, or break. (Tr. Pe Maung Tin) 


Akdsa is regarded as a cavity, a hole and the like. It is an empty space not 
occupied by "an object. 
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n«sr.<ia H§r*j^clf§ ' anr 5¥Rr ‘^TRsnfl” i 

Vibh pp.314-15 

Therein what is space? That which is space, spatial, void, voidness, 
interstice, interstitial, not in contact with the four great essentials. 

This is called space. (Tr. P.A. Thittila) 

The Abhidharma Kosa says: chidram dkdsadhdtvdkhyam dlokatamasi kila, 
“Cavity is the element space: that is called light and darkness” (AbhidhKo 
I.28ab, p.77, tr. S. Jha). The commentary on this extract observes that “the 
cavity is not deemed to be other than the light and the darkness. Hence the 
dkdsadhatu is considered to be of the nature of light and darkness” (tr. S. 
Jha). The Abhidharma Samuccaya (13) defines akdsa as the negation of 
matter (rupdbhdvah). It is the absence of hindrance that makes room for the 
manifestation of all activities. The expression dkasdnancdyatanam, occurring in 
the Visuddhimagga (X.24) and elsewhere, means “the sphere of the infinitude 
of space.” 

Buddhist philosophers claim that everything is void and momentary; noth- 
ing persists or is substantial. But the concept of sunyatd - void, developed 
diversely in different schools. The Vaibhasikas speak of three varieties of 
asamskrtadharmds^ ‘uncompounded substances’, one of which is akdsa, consid- 
ered to be an objective reality. According to the Yogacaja school, consciousness 
or idea alone exists. Internal awareness appears to act externally, as happens in 
a dream. The Madhyamika system denies the reality of any phenomenal expe- 
rience and knowledge. So, akdsa has no reality according to these two systems. 

According to Jaina philosophy, there are five categories, called astikdyas, 
that is, fundamental substances. They are divided into two groups, soul and 
non-soul. Akdsa belongs to the second group {ajivakdya): 

TaSu V.l 

The astikdyas, dharma, adharma, dkdsa and pudgala are the bodies 
of the form of ‘not soul’. (Tr. K.K. Dixit) 

There is another twofold classification into murta and amurta, i.e. limited 
and formless space (cf. PkaSa 97). Akdsa is defined in the following way: 

RaVa V.l. 21-22 

That, in which the substances (like jiva etc.) are shining (along with 
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their inodes (parydya) and that which shines itself is known as space, 
(dkdsa). Or one who provides space (to other substances is called 
dkdsa). (Tr. Sadananda) 

arnmr f f^rfrsftfw i 

fiPT I 

Dhav on SatA IV. 1.3. 1.4.7 

The S{)ace {dkdsa) is extensive and it is all pervasive as above, below 
and horizontal. The people should know that Lord Jina said that 
(space is) endless. (Tr. Sadananda) 

It is said to be without any support: 

SaSi on TaSii III.l 

Space rests in itself, as it is itself the support and the supported. 
(Tr. S.A. Jain) 


Space is further classified by the Jainas as cosmic and acosmic space 
{lokdkdsa and alokdkdsa, SaSi V.12). 


a|U|umJiug| isrunw SFcRiTfw II 


ddt i 4 r4i I « H otj Pd r< ?h 11 

PkaSa 91 

Life, matter, the principle of motion and that of rest and also Time, 
these are not distinct from the world. But that which is the same 
as the world, and also distinct from it, is Akdsa or space which is 
infinite. (Tr. A. Chakravartinayanar) 


The commentary on this passage summarizes the idea thus: 


Space contains the other five constituent elements of the world. The 
space which is co-extensive with these objects is called lokdkdsa. 

But that is only a part of the real space. Beyond the loka there is 
alokdkdsa or anantdkdsa. This anantdkdsa is pure space. 

Akdsa is infinite in extent, eternal and immutable, and it is not grasped by 
the sense-organs. It the substratum of other fundamental categories {dkdsam 
ddhdro bhavul', dharmddayas tv ddheydh, TaSuBh I1I.6). 
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The Vedic tradition that the sky {antariksa) appeared from the navel of 
the cosmic Purusa is echoed in the Mahabharata when Bhisma praises Krsna 
by saying that his navel is the sky, kha, i.e. antariksa (MBh XII. 47. 44). In 
another place the same word kha, which normally means ‘sky’, is used to de- 
note the bodily openings that contain space (khesv dkasam sanrinarn, MBh 
XII.231.7d). Further on, the text goes on to enumerate the properties of dkdsa, 
that is ‘elemental space’, such as sound, extensiveness, intangibility, its lack of 
resistance and so forth (MBh XII. 247. 7-8). 

The Bhagavad-Glta regards kha, ‘elemental space’, as one of the eight 
divisions of the {apard) prakrti of Krsna tVII.4). Krsna says; 

rTVr 'JcTTfr ll' 

BhG IX.6 • 

As in (wide) space subsists the mighty wind blowing (at will) ever 
and everywhere, so do all contingent beings suKsist in Me: so must 
you understand it. (Tr. R.C. Zaehner) 

'I'he analogy of dkdsa serves to indicate the all-pervasive, yet over unaffected 
nature of the Self: 

%% cTVT^ II 

BhG XIII.32 

Just as omnipresent space is untainted by virtue of its subtlety, 
so too the omnipresent Self is untainted within the body. (Tr. M. 
Dyezkowski) 

The Puranas also symbolize the Self as space ^kha', (BhagPur III. 5. 32). 
Moreover, space {dkdsa) is the body of Visnu (ViPur 1.14.32), as it is of Siva 
(SPur II.2.41.20 etc.). At the same time, space is an attribute of the deity. 
The conch in the hand of Visnu symbolizes kha ‘space’ (VDhPur III.85.17) and 
hence his mastery over the celestial sphere. 

We turn now to Ayurveda for the physiological aspects of dkdsa. Ayurveda 
considers the five elements, self, mind,>time and dis to be substances (CarSam 
StiStha 1.48). Akdsa abounds in the attributes of sattva (SuSam ^aStha 1.20). 
The physical body is a combination of the five elements and is an abode of 
consciousness (CarSam SaStha IV. 6). The contribution of dkdsa to the con.sti- 
tution of the body is specified in the Caraka Sainhita: tatrdsydkdsdtmakam 
sabdah srotram Idghavam sauksmyam vivekas oa, “Those derived from dkdsa 
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are sound, the auditory organ, lightness, minuteness, and distinction (SaStha 
IV. 12, tr. P.\'. Sharma, cf. SuSam SaStha 1.19). The pores in the body are 
filled with akasa {tasya pui'usasya viyat susirdni, CarSam SaStha V.5), while 
kha denotes the pores themselves: 

SuSam SaStha IX. 10 

'I’he Dhamanis (vital channels) have got pores in their sides through 
which they carry the Rasa (lymph-chyle) throughout the organism, 
like the filaments and fibres of water-lily and lotus. (Tr. K.L. Bhis- 
agratna) 

There is a correspondence betwwn outer and inner space: 

31I^TVi ^Tfr ^ ... I 

SuSam SiiStha V.28c 

May infinite Ether defend the space which is imprisoned in thy body. 

(Tr. K.L. Bhisagratna) 

Although all the five elements constitute physical objects, some objects dis- 
play the characteristics of a certain element more than those of others. Accord- 
ing to the Caraka Samhita: 

(ju i 4§e ri ^i^T^ rr ^y 1 fn , enfr 

Hiti4V<ir»i II 

CarSam SiiStha XXVI.l 1 

Dravyas having predominance in the properties of soft, minute, 
smooth, and sound are dkdsiya (constituted predominantly by dkdsa 
bhuta. They exert actions of softening, hoUowing and lightness. (Tr. 

P.V. Sharma) 

According to the Brhat SamhitS, a person may possess one or more nat- 
ural characteristics of earth, water, fire, air, ether, the immortals, the mortals, 
demons, devils and beasts (LXVIII.108). Thus: 

f^clTFr: fW: : I 

BrSam LXVIII.il lab 

A man born with the characteristic of ether becomes proficient in 
fine arts, open-mouthed (or has an expanded or large mouth), expert 
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Figure 10: Satikha, a symbol of akasa 


in grammar and speech (or the Sastms) and possesses limbs that 
have beautiful veins. (Tr. M.R. Bhat) 

Similarly, the Sanglta-Ratnakara maintains that the body obtains 
“sound, the faculty of hearing, porosity, individuation, intelligence, and hol- 
lowness from space” (SR 1.2.57, tr. P.L. Sharma). 

Many Indian conceptions of space originate from the necessity of linding a 
support and container for creation and dkdsa as ‘unlimited space’ and contin- 
uum fulfils this requirement. Again, dkdsa is not just a vacuum, a mere absence 
of objects, but a substance which is conceived to be a physical as the other for 
gross elements. It corresponds to the ancient Greek conception of space as a 
gas-like ‘ether’. In India it is thought to be the material medium of sound. 

The exponents of the Nyaya-Vaisesika system maintain that since no other 
substance is capable of being the inherent cause of sound, the existence of 
dkdsa ‘ether’ is established as the substratum of sound by a process of elimina 
tion (parisesdl lingam dkdsasya, VaisSu 11.1.25 -27). According to them, akasa 
‘ether’, like time, the soul and dis ‘space’, is omnipresent (and thus is conjoined 
with all limited things) and unlimited. It is also partless (niravayava). 

VaisSu VII. 1.22 

Ether, because of its vast extent, is immensely largo. Such also is 
the Self. 

VaisSu V.2.21 

Space, Time and Ether are inactive because they are essentially 
different from that which is active. 
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Akasa ‘ether’ is all-pervasive and hence is also eternal and imperceptible. 


NySii IV.2.21-22 

(Akasa) is all-pervasive because (it is the substratum of) sound, be- 
cause (it is) conjoined (with all things) and because of (its) exten- 
sion. The attributes of akasa are freedom from change, penetrability 
and pervasion. (Tr. M. Dyczkowski) 

Akasa has no form and is not an object; its only similarity with the other 
four elements is that it has a distinctive quality which is perceptible to one of 
the senses. “As the distinguishing feature of sound is common to all Akasa, this 
is regarded as one only” (VaisSuBh, tr. G.N. Jha, p.l29); although the outer 
ear differs from person to person. 

Not akasa, but dis, in the Vaisesika system is space. It is not an element, but 
the efficient cause of the notion of spatial distance and nearness. Like akasa, dis 
too is one, eternal, inactive and the largest possible expanse: 

Bhapari 46cd-47ab 

The cause of the notion of distance, nearness, etc. is called space. 

It is one and eternal. Although one, it is spoken of as the east etc. 
owing to its different limiting adjuncts. (lY. Madhavananda) 

According to Raghunatha l^iromani, it is superfluous to admit akasa and dis 
as substances when Isvara is admitted. 

It has been said in the Vaisesika-Stltra that “the distinguishing feature of 
akasa is that it enters into (all empty spaces) and it quits (them when they are 
filled)” (ni^ramanam pravesanam ity dkdsasya lingam, II. 1.20). This is alleged 
to be the view of Samkhya. The S&mkhya-SOtra (dikkalav akasadibhyah, 11.12) 
is somewhat ambiguous. According to. Aniruddha Misra the Sutra appears to 
include dis and kdla in akasa. According to Vijhanabhik^u, however, eternal dis 
and kala are of the nature of akasa and limited time and space are generated 
from akasa through the conjunction of limiting adjuncts. 

The Yoga-SQtra instructs one to turn inwards. By practising sarrtyama (i.e. 
concentration ranging from dhdrana to dhyana and samadhi) on the relation 
between the e&r and akasa, one obtains supernormal hearing (YSu III.41). The 
Vyfiaa Bhlsya on this Sutra says: 
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fHiprnTW i cwr 

YSuBh III.41 

All powers of hearing and all sounds abide in Akdsa .... Absence of 
obstruction (void) is also mentioned as its (Akdsa's) liiiga or indica- 
tor. Moreover it is found that a formless thing or a thing intangible 
is not obstructed by anything (as it can stay anywhere); thus the 
all-pervasiveness of Akdsa is established. (Tr H. Aranya) 

The BhaUa Mimamsakas maintain that dkdsa is a substance which is eter- 
nal, indivisible, all- pervasive, and perceptible. In this system, sound is a sub- 
stance, not a quality of dkdsa. The Prabhakaras do not consider dkdsa to be 
perceptible. Like the Nyaya- Vaisesika, they maintain. that it is the substratum 
of sound and that its existence can only be inferred, not directly perceived. 

In the Upanisads, the word dkd.4a has a variety of meanings. This makes 
way for ambiguity, which is sought to be removed in the Brahma>Sutra. But 
this text is, because of its extreme brevity, often unintelligible without the help 
of the commentaries. Sankara interprets the word dkasa found in Ch&ndogya 
Upanisad 111.8.4,11 (already cited) to mean the avyakta ‘unmanifest’, which is 
also called 7iwya (tad etad avyaktam kvacid dkdsasabdanirdistam, “This thing, 
avyakta, is sometimes denoted by the word dkdsa", SBh on BrSu 1.4.3). 

lie refutes a possible objection that the word kha in Chandogya 
Upanisad 111.18. 1 (cited above) denotes material space - itaretaravisesitau tu 
kamkhamsabdau sukhdlmakam bmhma gamayatah: “But as the words ka (bliss) 
and kha (space) qualify each other, they indicate brahman whose nature is bliss” 
(SBh on BrSu 1.2.15). 

Akdsa, which is sjud (in ChUp 1.9.1, cited above) to be the ultimate goal 
of everything, denotes brahman, says the Brahma-SQtra (dkdsas tallingdt: 

Akdsa (denotes brahman because it possesses) the characteristic feature (of 
the latter)”, 1.1.22 or 23). The prima facie view that elemental space is meant 
here, is refuted by the commentators, because there are other passages in the 
Vedas and the Upanisads that maintain that the largest possible dimension can 
only be ascribed to brahman, which is the origin of all things, including space. 
Besides, elemental space cannot be' regarded as the origin of sentient beings 
(BrSuBh on 1.1.22, l§riBh on 1.1.23) or the ultimate goal of life. 

Again, dkdsa, which is said to make name and form manifest (ChUp 
VIII. 14.1, cited above) must also be brahman. It is not elemental space, 
as claimed by the opponents, because the Upanisad itself in the said pas- 
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sage proclaims that these names and forms are contained within brahman 
(te yadantard tad brahma). Moreover, the reality which makes manifest name 
and form must itself be beyond them (BrSuBh on 1.3.41). In another pas- 
sage, the same Upanisad speaks of the manifestation of name and form from 
brahman: hantaham imds tisro devoid anena jtvendtmandnupravisya ndmarupe 
vyuharavani, “Let it be that now, by entering into those three gods, in the form 
of th(^ soul of each individual being, I shall clearly manifest name and form” 
((■hUp VI. 3.2, tr. Cambhirananda). So, arising from the Supreme Self, space 
was first to assume name and form as dkdsa. 

The daharddhikarana of the Brahma-Sutra (1.3.14 21) establishes the 
identity of the small space in the lotus of the heart (ChUp VIII. 1.1) with brah- 
man. It does this by examining and rejecting the possibility that the passages 
in the Upanisads which refer to it in those terms are not concerned either with 
elemental space or the individual soul which in other passages is said to reside 
there. 

'Fliere are passages in the Upanisads which identify the three types of space, 
namely, that outside a person, within a person and within the heart (cf. ChUp 
111,12.7 9). Sankara raises and solves the question of their identity as follows: 

plT ^ T 

WT ^ M ' ytl fd ; 

tw I 

SBh on ChUp III. 12.9 

How can the space, which is one, be divided into three? The answer 
is this: (when a person is in) the space perceived by the outer senses 
during the waking state, (he) is seen to have much sorrow. As com- 
pared with that, the sorrow is less for a seer of dreams who is in the 
space inside the body, which is the place for dreams. Again, in the 
space within the heart, ‘one does not desire anything and does not 
see any dreams’ (Ma.5). Hence the place of deep sleep is the space 
that is free from all kinds of sorrow. Therefore, it is reasonable to 
speak of a three-fold division of the one space. (Based on the tr. by 
Cambhirananda) 

In order to establish absolute monism, Gaudapada applies the analogy of 
space. The Supremr Self is said to be like dkdsa ‘space’, because both are subtle, 
without parts and all-pervasive. Space, one and indivisible, is also the space 
enclosed in a jar. When the jar is broken, the space enclosed in the jar merges 
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into the great expanse of space. Similarly, the Supreme Self is manifested as the 
individual soul, without being really affected thereby, and the individual soul, 
when liberated, merges into the Supreme Self (MandKa II1.4). Thus Gaudapada 
writes: 

MandKa lII.Gcd 

There is no multiplicity in space. Such also is the definite conclusion 
with regard to individual beings. (Tr. Garnbhirananda) 

rd4tKN<J<n cHTT II 

MandKa 111.7 

As the space within a. jar is neither a transformation nor a part of 
space (as such), so an individual being is never a'transformation nor 
a part of the Supreme Self. ('I'r. Garnbhirananda) 

The PancadasT uses the analogy of ghaiakasa ‘space enclosed by a jar', 
rnatidkasa ‘all-embracing space’, jalakam ‘the sky . reflected in water’, and 
nughakasa ‘the sky reflected in water particles forming a cloud’ to illustrate 
the four kinds of consciousness: 

M«ii«t>iifm^i+ivft ^vii>hT«r«% ’jvr ii 

Pahead VI. 18 

The self as absolute consciousness is spoken of as the transcendent 
{kutastha), Brahman, the living being (jiva) and the Lord (Isvara), 
just as, for instance, dkdsa (space) is called ‘pot-space’, ‘all embrac- 
ing space’, ‘space conditioned by water’ and ‘the space of a cloudy 
sky’. (Tr. Swahananda) 

The concept of dkdsa is used in the Laghu Yoga-Vasistha and Yoga- 
Vasistha, also called Vasistha Ramayana, to establish non-Vluality as the 
ultimate truth. The words dkdsa, kha and vyoman are used synonymously. There 
is a story of Akasaja Vipra (Was III.2), who is born of only dkasa and whose 
nature is like dkdsa. Having no katman, he is beyond death. He represents 
ciddkasa, space of pure consciousness (esa suddhacidakaso vijndnaghana dtatah 
(III.2.40cd). 

Our mind is drawn to the outside world through the bodily openings of the 
sense organs. The world appears to us to be real in ordinary perception. But, 
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sarvam akasatdm cti nityam antarmukhasthiteh, “for one whose mind is always 
turned inward everything becomes void” (LYVas U pasamaprakarana VIL23c). 

Mor(?ov<‘r, apart from words like paramdkdsa amd pardkdsa (both meaning 
‘supreiiu* space or sky'), jivdkdsa and brahrnavyoma (meaning ‘the void of the in- 
dividual soul’ and ‘the void of 6raAman respectively) etc., the Yoga-Vasistha 
uses three separate terms: bhutdkdsa, cittakdsa and ciddkdsa. Akdsa primar- 
ily means bhutdkdsa ‘elemental space’. When the mind and consciousness are 
metapliorically identified with akdsa, they are railed cittakdsa and ciddkdsa, 
res|)ectivoly. 1’he Yoga-Vasistha defines these terms in the following way: 

?r: I 

sEirfr F^^ r ^iv r; w ii 

4 I 
^ Frf i rym : W II 

gf: I 

^Trm^ T ^1^1 VI: : II 

Was 111.97.16 IH 

What is inside as well as outside, what makes one know (both) 
existence and non-existence (and) what pervades all beings, is called 
cidakasa ‘the space of consciousness’. What conduces to the welfare 
of all beings, what is most excellent, what impels time, and that by 
which everything is extended, is called cittakdsa ‘the space of the 
mind’. What has its body of uninterrupted extension in the circuit 
of the ten directions, what supports the wind, the clouds, and the 
like, is elemental space. 

Of these three types of space, ciddkdsa is far superior to the other two; it is 
the supreme void, pure consciousness free from objects. It is said, therefore, 

Rf^ i ^ i vi fV gmvm i ^ i vni i 

LYVm Utpattiprakarana 11.38 

0 beautiful faced lady (Lila), you should know the void of the form 
of citta and that of consciousness (ci7) and tjic third (that is, the 
physical void). Of the two (bhutdkdsa and cittdkdsa) the void of 
consciousness is more perfect (sunyataram). (Tr. H.N. Chakravarty) 

All the manifest rations that appear out of the void of conciousness are not 
real in themselves, they have their real existence in their essence, the void of 
consciousness. “F'ormless, without beginning or end, all there is the one void of 
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consciousness” (andkdram anadyantam ekam cidvyoma kevalam. Was VI (II). 
142.15cd). 

Vyoman is not a negative concept, it is not the void of nothingness; on the 
contrary, it is the fullness that encompasses everything. 

^3IW ^ W I 

fW II 

M lji^rnl ^ I 
fcTT II 

Was Vl(II). 116.25-26 

It is in the vyoman that millions of objects belonging to the world 
have their being and from which they emerge. When this vyoman is 
called sunya, a void without any content, it is merely pseudo schol- 
arship. Fie upon such a scholarship. They get dissolved in vyoman, 
get their rise in vyoman. Therefore, those who make a distinction 
between vyoman and the Lord are insane. (Tr. 11. N. Chakravarty) 

The Agamas and Tantras have a predilection for the words kha and vy- 
oman., though other synonyms like nabhas, gagnna and viyat are also used for 
denoting space. As in the early Vedic literature, vyoman connotes vastness; 
vyapakatvdd ameyntvdd vyoma ity ahhidhiyate, ^'‘vyoman is so called because of 
its all-pervasivene.ss and immeasurability” (RauA vp X.lOcd). 

Vyoman is regarded as a tattva, as one of the five elements. Its distinctive 
quality is sound and it provides space (MrgA vp XlI.19-20). Unlike the other 
four elements, it conflicts with none of them. Space is present in all beings 
(MrgA vp 42). In the Tantras, various colours and geometrical diagrams are 
assigned to the taltvas. Space is said to be transparent (svaccham viyat, SaTil 
1.21c). It is rcpre-sented by a circle {vrttam dtvas tat, SaTil 1.23). The bija (the 
seed syllable embodying the power of the tattva) of dkdsa is ham. 

The Tantric system of worship and meditation is connected with the Yogic 
concept of cakras, conceived as lotus flowers, in the human body. The five ele- 
ments that constitute the macrocosm also constitute the body, the microcosm. 
Each of the five elements is said to predominate in a particular part of the 
body. Akdsa predominates in the uppermost part of the body beginning from 
the region of the throat. According to a standard Tantric scheme this region 
corresponds to the fifth of six yogic centres, positioned along the vertical axis of 
the body symbolized as wheels {cakra) or lotuses. The wheel of purity {visuddhi 
cakm) is located at the base of the throat and described in the following verse: 
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STaCi V1.29 

In the throat is the Lotus called Visuddha, which is pure and of 
a stnoky purple hue. All the (sixteen) shining vowels on its (six- 
teen) petals, of a crimson hue, are distinctly visible to him whose 
mind (Biiddhi) is illumined. In the pericarp of this lotus there is the 
Ethereal Region, circular in shape and white like the full Moon. On 
an elephant white as snow is seated the Bija of Ambara (the seed 
syllable of space), who is white of colour. (Tr. A. Avalon) 



In the course of meditation, each element is dissolved into the next higher 
element beginning from the grossest, namely, earth. So, in visuddhi cakra the 
air element, which has already absorbed the other three elements in the said 
way, is dissolved into the subtlest element, that is akdsa. This is also the order 
of dissolution. 

The SSradfi-Tilaka (VII.9-14) describes a symbolic tree of letters. Supreme 
consciousness {para ^arnmd) is its seed, bindu and nada (the Drop and Sound) 
are its two tap roots, and its fruits are the letters of space {dkdsdrnaphalair 
namram, VII.! 2a). A viyadyantra diagram of space’ is also described in this 
text (VII.53). The Netra Tantra speaks of sunyapancaka *pentad of void’: 
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XT VI1.27 2Sa 

The void located in the root support (inxtUidhnrn) is inunense like 
.'\nanta. the support of the earth, it supports the universe. The 
second void is located in the navel, the third is located in the heart 
and the fourth void is located in the centre of bindii and the fifth 
is the void which gives space to nadn. the primal sound. (Tr. H.^X 
tUiakravarty) 


i:i:j 


In order to realize the Ultimate Reality, Supreme consciousness {jmra 
snmt'id), one has to transcend matter. The finest matter, nA-o.sV/, is a means 
to this end. If one concentrates on akasa, a. symbol of supreme consciousness, as 
void, one can gradually comprehend the infinite void of supreme consciousness. 
One has tt) gra.sp the nature of void and then enter into it. 'I'hi.s is an important 
way of meditation prf)[)ounded in the Agamic te.xis: 

Rw ^ II 

RnsngrnT i 

W fpnr II 

*tHiRild ii 

ViHhai i;{.17.12S 

If in one’s body, (me contemplates over siliiya (spatial vacuity) in 
all directions simultaneously (i.e. without succession) without any 
thought-construct, he experiences vacuity all round (and is identified 
with the vast expanse of consciousness). 

O gazelle-eyed one, (if the aspirant is incapable of sunyabhaxra imme- 
diately). let him contemplate over the constituents of his body like 
bone, flesh, etc. as pervaded with mere vacuity. (After this practice), 
his bhdvnna (contemplation) of vacuity will become steady, (and at 
last he will experience the light of con.scibusncss). 

One should fix his mind on Xhe external spare which is eternal, 
without support, void, omnipresent, devoid of limitation. (By this 
practice) he will be absorbed in non-space. (Tr. J. Singh) 

Meditation on dkdsa was taught in the Upanisads. Similarly, the Vynana 
Bhairava teaches that meditation on the inner space within the middle channel 
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{ madhyanadi) that runs along the axis of the body and ki the lotus of the heart is 
conducive to the revelation of supreme consciousness (35.49). One may meditate 
on the Self in the form of the void (vyomdkdm), unlimited in every direction, 
as a result of which the power of consciousness (citi sakti) reveals itself (ViBhai 
92). 'I'he commentator observes that in this case ‘void’ means ‘formless’, not 
‘non-existent’ {na tu tuccham). The void is not a mere vacuum. The power of 
the Lord is a void in which consciousness finds a substratum. This power is 
beyond the limitations of space and time (ViBhai 14). Thus, to one who is not 
sufficiently enlightened, the infinite void appears to be the stupor of deep sleep, 
while an advanced yogin experiences it as full of consciousness. 

II 

SpKa 1.25 

Then in that great sky, when the sun and moon dissolve away, the 
dull minded (yogi is cast down) into a state like that of deep sleep, 
the awakened however remains lucid. (Tr. M. Dyezkowski) 

Khccara literally means one who moves in space. 7’his space is not elemental 
spa<' 0 , but the supreme space of consciousness, paracidakdsa. Siva is khecara, 
the Sky Farer and his state is the Gesture of the Sky Farer -- khecan mudra. 
According to the Siva-SQtra: vidydsamutthane svdbhdvike khecari sivdvasthd, 
“when the knowledge innately inherent in one’s own nature arises, (that is) 
Siva’s state - (the gesturoof) the one who wanders in the Sky of C’onsciousuess” 
(SiSii II. 5, tr. M. Dyezkowski). 

Parama vyoman, literally ‘the supreme sky’, an expression well-known in 
the Vedas, recurs also in Agamic literature. It is defined as the highest, tran- 
scendental space: mdydtitarn pararn vyorna sdnjauam tv aparam smrtarn, “the 
supreme void is beyond rnayd while (the sky), which is tainted (with Maya), is 
said to be the inferior one” (RauA vp X.51ab). The Ahirbudhnya Samhita 
regards the parama vyoman as the supreme abode of Visnu which is supported 
by the thousand-spoked wheel of Sudarsana (AhSam VIII. 52). 

The concept of parama vyoman is clarified in the following extract: 

dWI II 
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AhSam V1.21-24ab 
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The pure creation which we have spoken about before is differen- 
tiated into (a series of) emanations {vyuha) and the like. From the 
desire of Sudarsana its brilliant rays consisting of knowledge and 
bliss become extended and assume the form of space. That space, 
the highest vyornan is free from impurity and transcends purusa. 
It is a limitless flow of happiness, free from all blemishes and un- 
mixed with other elements. The experiences there are blissful and 
the regions are made of bliss. The bodies of liberated souls who are 
(there) absorbed in the truth of the self consist of knowledge and 
bliss. (Tr. H.N. Chakravarty) 


Manifestation in the Arts 

As we have already noted, the element dkasa is the substratum of sound. 
All sound, including musical, is inherent in it. The articulation of sound in the 
body is possible because of the space within the body. From this point of view, 
the Aitareya Aranyaka (III. 2. 5) says that the body is a sound-producing 
organism akin to the vind, a musical instrument. Indeed, the mnd is essentially 
an imitation of the body which produces musical sound (cf. SahkhAr VIII. 9). 
The same idea is also found in the NStya-Sastra (XXXIV. 30- 32), which speaks 
of musical notes as originating from the bodily lute (cf. NarSik 1.6. 1-2). The 
musical notes are first produced in space within the body and then projected 
outwards, they inhere in external dkdso and are perceived in the dkdsa in the 
cavity of the ear. The Mahfibharata says: 

li 

MBh XII.177.36-37ab 

(The seven notes called) Sadja, Rsabha, Gandhara, Madhyama, 
Dhaivata, Pancama and Nisada are the seven fold property which 
characterizes space. 

The SangTta-Ratnfikara deals with the human body from both physiolo- 
gial and psychological points of view.* It recommends meditation on the cakms 
as an aid to the cultivation of music. The Visuddhi cakra (located in the region 
of the throat) is particular important in this respect. It is called bhdratisthdna, 
the place of SarasvatT, and is conceived to be a lotus with sixteen petals on 
which the sixteen vowels are located. The seven musical notes are placed on the 
ninth to the fifteenth petal of this cakra (SR 1.2.129-130). 
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SR 1.2.141 

iti llic ‘rycif' of purity' (visvddhi-cakra} rontornplation on eight 
petals from tiio eighth onwards lead.s to success in singing and the 
other (musical arts), while the sixteenth petal is destructive for this 
purpose. (Tr. R.K. Shringy K' P.L. Sharma) 


Vyorna is the name of a partictdar sarnan in the Jaiminlya Brahtnana 
(II.SH). Instructing how one should .sing a saman, the NaradTya Siksa says, 
saiuatn snmdni gayeta vyouini sycnagatir yatha^ “the singing of a sarnan should 
be smooth like the gait of a hawk in the sky” (1.6.15, tr. U.R. Uhise). 

Akdsa as space, unboiind(‘d expanse, contains all objects within it.self. As 
the void, it allows things to become manifest by providing space for all things, 
including all art forms in general. Akdsa manifests name and form, be it in 
dance or drama, architecture or sculpture. A void is a prerequisite of creation. 
Similarly, all creative activities have to start with a void. The void of the back- 
ground imparts depth to a portrait. No dance movement would be possible 
without free space. Whatever we perceive, we perceive it in space. It is in space 
that we perceive all art forms. 

In a dance performance hastas (gestures) are used to indicate various things 
including akasa (cf. V'DhPur III. 33.64). A variety of the hand pose called 
svastika indicates the sky (klia) says the Natya-Sastra: 




NS IX.133 

(The two hands) separated in the svastika gesture indicate the wa- 
ters, clouds, the sky, forests, the sea, the seasons, the earth and 
any other thing of great size that may have to be enacted. (Tr. K. 
Bhattacharya) 


The stage is a bounded space where the drama is enacted. The scenarios 
are covered and uncovered one after another. Similarly, akdsa, ‘space’, is the 
stage where the drama of the creation and dissolution of the world is enacted. 
Akdsa, the firrt element to manifest out of the Supreme Self, makes room for 
the appearance of ail the subsequent things. It is thus the prologue of creation. 
Abhinavagupta is thinking this when he says: 



aka^a 1:^7 

^^Tfrq^ ?Tt snTfff 5^: 11 

AbliiHha on NS V.l 

We worship that spatial body of Siva which plays the role of the pre- 
lude (purvaraiiga) in the creation of (ho cosmic drama by supplying 
space (for the same). (Tr. P.L. Sharma) 

The expression nkasc is used in Sanskrit dramas “as a stage direction when 

a character on the stage asks questions to someone not on the stage and listens 

to an imaginary speech supposed to be a reply, which is usually introduced by 

the words kirn brai'tsi, kiin kalhayasi etc. ... I'liis is a contrivance used by poets 

to avoid the introduction of a fresh character, and this is largely ust'd in the 

species c^f dramatic composition called bhana when' only one character condticts 

the whole play by a copious use of akasabhrisita (i.e. soliloquy)” (V.S.Apte, Tht 

Prncticnl Sanskrit -English Dictionary), .\ka.savacana is the name of the device' 

used in dramas for indicating words from an invisible (off the stage) source in 
0 

the Natya-Sastra; 

^TTWniTW ^TcT II 

NS XXV.Stjcd H7ab 

Addressing from a distance, speaking of an incorporeal (source) 

(and) speeches to/from a hidden (i.e. olfthe stage), invisible (per- 
son) is (known as) akasavacana. (Tr. K. Bhattacharya) 

The Supreme Space in the cavity of the heart is often called gnha ‘the 
cave’ in the Upani.sads (MundUp II.l.X, 2.1, TUp II. 1.1, SvUp III.l, KathUp 
I.2.12,20;3.1 etc.). It is the inmost recess in the heart where the .Supreme Self 
is realized to be identical with the individual soul. 6'uhd, the cave, is a hidden, 
sacred, space where Ultimate Reality can be realized. In accord with the corre- 
spondence between what is within and what is outside the body, caves and cave 
temples correspond to the inner space, the cavity of the heart. In all temples, 
the inner sanctuary (garbhagrha) represents the Supreme Space in the cavity 
of the heart into which the devotee enters from the outer space through the 
dkdsa ‘openings’ in the form of the gates of the temple. Within the sanctuary, 
an image of the deity is established, normally situated on an open lotus which 
is circular (and a circle is a diagram representing dkdsa in the Tantras). 

Visnu, the all-pervasive god, holds in his hand a conch, a symbol of dkdsa 
(kha): 
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Figure 12; Akasalinga above atnaUtka as frowning of temple sj)ire 

IRT f^Mt: II 

VDbFur IH.K5.17 

Oh elongated-armed, the conch in the hand of the god should be 
known as the sky, the disk (rakm) as air, and the rnace (gada) as 
the flaming brilliance of the all-pervading. ('I'r. !).(’. Jihattacharya ) 

The five elements which are assigned to five parts of the human body are 
represented iji tenri)l<‘ architecture. The sanctum is said to symbolize the uni- 
verse constituted by the five elements. The temple itself rises to the sky. to 
the space outside, .symbolizing the a.scent of consciousness to the highest level 
marked by the finial (stupi) of the pinnacle which repre.sents formless akdsa. 

In Sanskrit poetics, vyornalmndha is the name of a particular metrical ar- 
rangement of a verse (Sark 11.121). 

As akdsa is formless, it does not normally lend itself to iconographic repre- 
sentation. There are, however, some sculptural representations of deities con- 
nected with or having the 'form’ of akdsa. These are discussed by T.A.G. Rao 
(in his Elements of Hindu Iconography). 

In the Tantras, the circle is a symbol of akdsa. This and other geometrical 
figures have provided the basis for a language of form in Sanskrit treaties dealing 
with Indian architecture and sculpture. For example, in the introduction to the 
edition and English translation of the Vastusutra Upanisad which deals with 
the science of composition, we read “The essential concern of this text is to 
demonstrat.2 that the use and language of form, far from being invented for the 
simple delight of the senses and for extolling the beauties of the world, has far 
deepe»- significance. It is considered an autonomous, direct reflection of cosmic 
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laws and expression of religious and metaphysical conceptions” (Alice Honor, 
Introd. p.4). The text bases its theory of art and its production on the Vedir 
conception of creation as arising from brahman, and regards the knowle(lg<‘ of 
line and circle as the essence of a visual work of art. The text says: vrttajndnam 
rekhajndnam ca yojdndti sa sthdpakah, “He who has the knowledge of circle and 
line is asthapaka” (VSUp 1.4, tr. A. Boner and B. Baumer). The compositional 
diagram (khilapanjara) for images starts with a circle {ddau vrttatn, VSUp II. 6) 
drawn around the centre (which symbolizes brahman). “The C-IRCLE and the 
LINE, with their developments into second and third dimensions, such as plane, 
cube and sphere, actually embrace the whole display of visible forms in the 
universe” (Alice Boner, Introd. p.26). 


Process 

“Everything that has form, everything that is the result of combination, is 
evolved out of this Akasa. It is the Akasa that becomes the air, that becomes 
the liquids, that becomes the solids; it is the Akasa that becomes the sun, the 
earth, the moon, the stars, the comets; it is the Akasa that becomes the human 
body, the animal body, the plants, every form that we see, everything that can 
be sensed, everything that exists” (Swami Vivekananda, The Complete Works, 
Vol.I, p.147). 

The word kha originally meant the round, central hole of a wheel where 
the spokes meet. It was, therefore, a concept of centrality. As we have noted 
above, the geometric form which generally symbolizes aka.sa in the Tantras is 
the circle. As the first principle of creation, space is the centre of the wheel of 
creation and dissolution. The Creation emerges from space by the centrifugal 
motion of prdna, the vital breath, and it is again dissolved into space by its 
centripetal motion. 

The Chfindogya Upanisad (VI.2) records a tradition, which is probably 
quite old, that speaks of the creation of the three subtle elements of fire, water 
and earth, which were supposed to compose the world. The Upanisad (VI.3) 
then speaks of the process of trivrtkarana, a process through which these three 
elements are compounded with one another, as a result of which the three 
visible gross elements arise. The Brahma-SQtra (II.3) records a view, which 
it does not accept, that dkdsa is eternal, having no genesis. The TaittirTya 
Upanisad (Il.l) does not support this view but maintains that dkdsa was the 
first element to appear from the Supreme Self, and from dkdsa appeared air. 
In this way, the other three elements - fire, water and earth - appeared one 
after another in the said order. The Brahma-SGtra (II.3) reconciles these 
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two traditions as found in the Chandogya and in the TaittirTya Upanisad 
and concludes that space is the first created principle. Akdm makes room for 
further creation. Whatever i.s generated is generated in space. Akdsa makes 
name and form manifest. The Vedaiitins hold that the five elements emerge 
from the .Su[)reme as subtle elements. These aje then compounded with one 
another in a process called paneikarana - ‘quintuplication’ that makes one of 
them predominant in l<*nn in such a way as to give rise to the gross elements. 
7'hus, in its gross form, only half of dkasa is pure space, while the other half 
consists of the remaining four elements, each in equal proportion. 

In the Nyaya-Vaisesika system, dkdsah eternal. It generates sound and is not 
compounded with other elements, although it pervades everything. According 
to the Sarnkhya- Yoga system, the five tamndtms or subtle principles, sound and 
the rest, are produced from the ego (ahamkdra). The five gross elements come 
into existence from these five subtle principles. I'hus, the ehmient akasa evolves 
from the subtle element of sound (liabda tanmdira). 

The Againas and the Tautras largely subscribe to the Satnkhya view of the 
origin of the gross elements from the subtle and the latter from the ego. But 
they further maintain that the supreme principle is deity. In the monistic Saiva 
Tantras the male deity initially assumes the aspect of his universal energy, which 
is the female deity, and then goes on to manifest as the universe. This takes 
place through a process of graded emanation of principles, largely following the 
Sanikhya scheme when it reaches the sphere where duality prevails. The entire 
process is understood as a graded .scTies of limitations that infinite conscious- 
ness, which is deity, imposes upon it.self: atyantasamkocagrahandd acidrupntdm 
avahhdsya akasadvii pavai hhutdni, “(The Lord) assuming extreme limitation 
in the form of matter manifests the five gross elements beginning with dkasa 
and the rest'’ (Rajanaka’s Comm, on Sattrirnsattattvasandoha, 18, tr. D.B. Sen 
Sharma). In other works like the Epics and the Puranas one or another of the 
above-mentioned views is found as the process of creation. 


Conclusion 

This treatment of the concept of dkasa! khaj vyoman has sought to highlight 
how it has played a very significant role in ancient Indian thought. It has moved 
from the elemental to the higher levels of thought and consciousness. As the first 
and the subtlest of the elements constituting the universe, dkdsa is closest to 
the Supreme Self. Hence it has served as a symbol for the dtman and adopted as 
such in different systems of sddhand or meditation, so that one m^y ultimately 
reach ddakasa, the space of the highest level of consciousness, where one will 
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find the individual soul merged in the Supreme Self and discover the coniplrtp 
identity of inner and outer space. 

Void, (ikam, makes it possible for all the forms of art to appear. It is the 
prerequisite of all creative activities, and the manifestation of name and form. 
The concept of the space hidden in the cavity of heart as the seat of the Supreme 
Self has been represented as the cave and the cave temple. In various ways, the 
concept of akasa is connected with temple architecture and the compositional 
diagram of sacred images. .Ml musical notes originate and are perceived in dkdsa. 
the sole source of sound. The highest aim of the arts is, however, not only to 
impart delight, but to raise one from bhatakdsa, the gross element of space to 
ciddkdsa, the space of consciousness and the seat of bliss. 

Samiran Chandra Chakrabarti 
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Overview 

Vdyu or vdta (m.) literally means ‘wind’ or ‘air’. It is both the outer air 
and the inner wind of the body, namely, the breath, breathing and the vital 
air. It is the second of the five elements in the course of evolution, said to be 
the fastest-moving element, it has evolved out of —^dkdsa or space. As a deity, 
Vdyu reigns in mid-space or atmosphere (antariksa). The elemental forces of the 
storm, the subtle breeze and the even subtler breath {—^pj-dna, Vo). I), all these 
are forms of vdyxi. Vdyu and prana are related as the nxacro and rnicrocosmic 
aspects of the same reality. They represent the life-breath of the cosmos and of 
the living body. Accordingly, the cosmic wind is said to have evolved from tlie 
vital breath (prdna) of the Supreme Being (—*purusa, Vol. I). Vdyu as the god 
of the wind is one of the Vasus, a king of the Gandharvas, the foiirth watch of 
the day (muhurta), the north-west quarter and the letter ‘Y’. 

Vdyu is associated with two tanmdtras, namely, sabda (sound) and spnrm 
(touch). It is invisible but it can be perceived by the ear and touch. Thus it 
is said that: “By a transformation of space came forth wind, possessing the 
qualities of sound and tangibility” {dkdsavikrtervayuh sabdasparsaguno^bhamt, 
MatPur III.24). Vdyu is ever active, and indeed, it is also thought to l)e the 
very principle of movement and activity. 

In Ayurveda, vdta denotes one of the three humours of the body. The other 
two are kapha - ‘phlegm’ and pitta - ‘bile’. 

In the Arts, vdyu plays a role in the production of sound in music. As a 
symbol of dynamism it is the principle of movement in dance and in sculpture. 
Here, too, it is inseparable from its counterpart, prdna, the vital breath. 


Etymology and Related Words 

The noun vdyu (ra.) is derived froiA the root vd-, ‘to blow’ with the sufiix 
un (cf. ^krvdpdjf ..., Unadi I.l) and a final increment ‘j/’ (supported by the rule 
‘dto yuk..' Pa VII.3.33). The noun vdta is also derived from the same root vd-, 
‘to blow’ (cf. vdto vdtiti satah, Nir X.34). 

We find this etymological concept at a very early stage of Vedic litera- 
ture: vdta d vatu bhesajam (RV 1.186.1), vdto anuvdti (RV 1.148.4), vdto vi 
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vdtyagramit (IjtV 1.28.6), tfdto vdntu disodisah (AV IV. 16.8), vatasya pjxivdm 
upavdm anuvdti arcis (AV XII. 1.51) etc. The juxtaposition of iionn and verb 
indicates that both are traced to a common verbal root. 

The authors of the Brahmanas also knew about the root va-. In the 
Satapatha Brahmana we find the same etymological explanation of the term 
vdyn as follows: tad vdyurupavdti (^Br XIII. 3.8. 6). 

Following the Vedic and BrahmanicaJ traditions of etymology (i.e. the 
method of deriving a word from its root), the ancient etymologist Yaska has 
given three etymologies of the term x)dyu in his Nirukta. 

According to Yaska, vdyu, the name of the foremost among the deities of 
the middle region, is derived as follows: 

I 

Nir X.l 

‘ Vdyu (wind) is derived from (the verb) vd (to blow) or it may be 
derived from the verb vi (meaning to move). It is derived from the 
verb i (to goj', says SthaulMthfvi, ‘the letter u being meaningless’. 

(Tr. 1.. Sarup) 

In grammatical terms the above can be explained as follows: 
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(i) ua-, ‘to blow’+un (Unadi I.l) > vdyu (here the glide ‘y’ is supported by 
the rule dto yuk cinkrtoh -Pa VII.3.33). 

(ii) vi- ‘to move’-fun > vdyu formed by augmentation (vrddhi) of the final 
vowel. 

(iii) i- ‘to go’-Hun > dyu > vdyu which is formed by prefixing the glide ‘u’. 

From the above etymologies we can extract the three-dimensional meaning of 
the concept: 

The first etymology can be related to the gross, physical aspect of vdyu, 
the second to the subtle state, namely, the heavenly form and the third to the 
subtlest form of wind which is identified with life (dyu) and the vital breath 
(pmno). 

Ksirasvarnin (a commentator of Amara Kosa) has accepted the first of these 
three etymologies of Yaska which he states as follows: 

AmKo 1.1.61 

The word is derived from the root t?d- (to go) with the suffix «n ac- 
cording to the unddi suha '^krvdpdjV... etc. (Tr. R. S. Bhattacharya) 

In the Nirukta wc also find the etymologies of some synonyms of vdyu such 
as marut, mntarisvan and the like. According to Yaska, the term Marat, the 
first among the group of atmospheric deities, is derived as follows: 

qr I ^ I ^ i 

Nir XI.13 

Marutah, of measured sound (mt-fru-), or of measured brilliancy 
{mi-+ruc-), or they run very much {mahad+dru). (Tr. L Sarup) 

According to Yaska, mdtarisvan, a synonym of vdyu, is derived as follows: 

I ^1%%* I aTT I 

Nir VII.26 

Mdtarisvan is air: it breathes in the atmosphere, or moves quickly 
in the atmosphere {mdtari+dsu+an-). (Tr, L. Sarup) 

The same fanciful, popular etymological derivation of the word is found in 
the Rgveda (III.29.il). 
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Twenty synonyms of vdyu are mentioned in the Amara Kosa (1.61.63). 
They are the following; svasana, sparsana, vdyu, mdtarisvan, sadagati, 
prsadasva, gandhavaha, gandhavaha, anila, dsuga, samira, mdruta, marut, ja- 
gatprdna, samirana, nabhasvdn, vdta, pavana, pavamdna, and prabhanjana. 

Sixty synonyms of vdyu are mentioned in the VayayantT Kosa (1.2.47-54). 

Some of the important compounds formed with vdyujvdta are the following: 
vdyukesa (RV I1I.38.6), having waving hair (said of the Gandharvas); vdyukona, 
the north-west quarter; vdyugopa (9,V X. 151.4), having the wind as protector; 
vdyughna, ‘wind-destroying’, curing windy disorders; vdyucakra, name of one 
of the seven r^is (said to be the father of the Maruts); vdyuciti, vdyu's pile 
or layer; vdyutejas (AV X.5.26), having the sharpness of wind; vdyudeva, the 
lunar mansion Svatl (presided over by Vayu); vdyudaivata, having vdyu as a 
deity; vdyudhdtu, the element air or wind; vdyupancaka, the set of five vital airs; 
vdyubfja, seed or germ of the air (according to some, this is the syllable yam); 
vdyubhuta, one who has become like the wind; vdyumandala, the atmosphere; 
vdyumdrga, the path of the wind; vdyuloka, the world of vdyu, and so on. 


Layers of Meaning 

Air, wind and breath are the same reality of vdyu pervading the cosmos 
and the human body. The macro- and microcosmic manifestations of vdyu are 
differentiated as gross, subtle and subtlest, and in the Vedic terminology which 
permeates almost all the later conceptions, vdta is the gross element, vdyu 
is its subtle aspect, and prdna is the subtlest, the life- principle in the living 
body, the vital air or breath. These three also represent the ddhibhautika (vdta), 
adhidaivika (vdyu) and ddhydtmika (prdna) levels. The divinity is mostly called 
Vdyu, one of its older names is Matarisvan. The Maruts are a cosmic manifes- 
tation of storm, always in plural form. 

The ^iva Purara contains a passage which summarizes the various aspects 
of vdyu: 

3rnifTOTf>r: I 

II 

^^iRTT injrRfW II 

SPur VII.1.4.4-7 
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Vdyu the disciple of Brahma, the self-controlled lord who perceives 
everything directly; in whose bidding stay the forty nine Maruts al- 
ways; who sustains the bodies of all living beings urging them per- 
petually by his own functionaries Prana and others; who is endowed 
with the eightfold glories; who supports the worlds with his holy 
hands; who is born of Akdsa; who possesses the two qualities of 
touch and sound and whom the philosophers call the material cause 
of the fiery principle. (Tr. J.L. Shastri) 

The important meanings of vdyu are wind; air, i.e cosmic air; the god 
of the wind; storm {marut); the north-west quarter; breathing; breath, the 
wind of the body; a vital air; (in medicine) the windy humour in the body 
or any morbid affection of it. Vdyu is the god who reigns over the mid-space 
{antariksa), who is life-energy and spiritual power. Thus the three dimensions, 
of reality, ddhibhautika, the cosmic and elemental, ddhidaivika^ the divine, and 
ddhydtmika, the microcosmic or spiritual, complement each other. 


Development of the Concept 

Vdyu in all its aspects figures in the Rgveda as a powerful, yet invisible 
and hence subtle, elemental force. In the Nasadlya-Sukta the rsi asks about the 
origin of the universe from the pre-cosmic void: 

T W T TTS^TT 3r|T amftcT I 

tt; ftf ’armr ii 

RV X.129.1-2 

1. At first was neither Being nor Nonbeing. 

There was not air nor yet sky beyond. 

What was its wrapping? Where? In whose protection? 

Was Water there, unfathomable and deep? 

2. There was no death then, nor yet deathlessness; 

of night or day there was not any sign. 

The One breathed without breath, by its own impulse. 

Other than that was nothing else at all. (Tr. R. Panikkar) 

The expression dvarfvah, translated as ‘wrapping’ in verse 1 has been vari- 
ously interpreted (cf. K.F. Geldner, Vol. Ill, p. 359-360), but it seems to refer 
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to the movement of vdyu or prana, the vital breath. The question posed in verse 
1 is given a mysterious answer in verse 2: anidavatarn svadhaya tadekam - ‘the 
one breathed by its own impulse’. The One does not require any external air 
to breathe, it does it out of its own power or inner impulse (svadha). There 
is no duality at this stage, and yet there is life; and life means breath, wind, 
movement. It is the inner dynamism of the One which then manifests as wind 
or breath. This impulse or innate power {svadha) has sometimes been related 
to the sakti of Saiva philosophy which is also independent of any external power 
and represents the inner dynamism of the Absolute. 

The cosmogony of the Purusa-Sukta (RV X.90) is more anthropomorphic: 

ststtw i 

I n ^ 4 1 H II 

RV X.90.13 

The Moon was born from his mind; the Sun 

came into being from his eye; 

from his mouth came Indra and Agni, 

while from his breath Wind was born. (Tr. R. Panikkar) 

In both cosmogonies it is the inner breath of the Croat Being which gives 
rise to the cosmic Wind. In a different version of the Purusa-Sukta in the 
Yajur-Veda, both vdyu and prana were born from the ear of Purusa (YV 
XXXI. 12: srotradvayusca prdnasca). At a later period, when the elements are 
conceived to be related to the sense organs, the ear is related to dkasa, space. 
The Rgvedic conception has pervaded the whole of Indian speculation on the 
micro- macrocosmic relations (-+ purusa, Vol. I). One reason for the relation of 
vdyu-prdna with srotra is the association of wind with sound (and of prana with 
subtle internal sound). 

We find a lively description of the elemental wind, where vdyu is called ‘the 
soul or life of the gods’, the life-germ of the world, and his freedom of movement 
is praised: 

<i i d^ ^ i 

w mr ^ i 

enfir: WW TPSIT II 

ant 5n3r*nrr ^diai ir jper arr ii 

aiicHi’ ^ar^rt ^nnw i 

^tar t w artrra- ii 

?,V X. 168. 1-4 

Oit, the wind’s chariot, its power and its glory! 
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It passes by crashing. 

Out streak the lightnings, dust rises on earth. 

The Wind passes. 

The hosts of the Wind speed onward after him, 
like women assembling. 

This king of the world lifts them up in his chariot 
through lofty regions. 

He speeds on air’s pathways, he rests not nor slumbers 
for even a day. 

First-born, the waters’ friend, the righteous, whence came he? 
How was he born? 

Breath of the Gods and life germ of the universe, 
freely he wanders. 

We bring him our homage, whose voice may be heard, 
but whose form is not seen. (Tr. R. Panikkar) 


The cosmic wind-element, vdyufvdta, reigns in the atmosphere: 


^ asRrfwcT i 


RV X. 158.1 

May Surya guard us out of heaven, and Vata from the firmament, 
And Agni from terrestrial spot... (Tr. R.T.H. Griffith) 


As an element, vdyu is associated with other elements, particularly with 
agni, whose flames are moved by the wind (cf. RV X.78.3; 1.148.4) and with 
water in its various forms. In the thunderstorm the different elements combine: 


Sr ?TcTT I 

fTT 'Ig f H f dfcl II 

RV V. 83.4 

The winds burst forth, the lightnings flash, 
the plants shoot up. the heavens stream, 
the sap surges up in every stem, 

when Parjanya quickens the earth with his seed. (Tr. R. Panikkar) 

In a truly ecological prayer, the poet prays that the winds may waft sweet- 
ness, the rivers may flow carrying sweet waters and the herbs growing on the 
earth may be sweet for us humans (cf. ^.V 1.90.6: madhu vdtd rtdyate...). 

Although the dangers of the violent storms which shake everything (^.V 
X.78.3), break and uproot trees, are very much present in the mind of the 
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Vedic poets, they view the element wind primarily as life-giving and full of 
heaUng power. 

w an- ^ J!r»f \tw an^ diR^id ii 

3cr TTcT iMdlRl' T ^ VITcftcr T: WT I W II 

yicT ^ fSr firfl cT; ii 

RV X.186.1-3 

May the Wind breathe healing upon us, 
prolong our life-span, 
and fill our hearts with comfort! 

You are our father, 0 wind, 
our friend and our brother, 

Give us life that we may live. 

From that immortal treasure, O Lord, 

which is hidden in your abode, 

impart to us that we may live. (Tr. R. Panikkar) 

Ydyu with his healing breezes is even called “the medicine of this whole 
world, the messenger of the gods” {tvam hi visva bhesajo devanam duta iyase, 
RV X. 137.3), who blows away all disease and evil. 

Wind and life are so closely related that vdta is invoked for good child-birth: 

^T«fr wr ^^rf?r i 

>alil^^ l l II 

RV V.78.7-8 

Like as the wind on every side ruffles a pool of lotuses. 

So stir in thee the babe unborn, so may the ten-month babe descend 
Like as the wind, like as the wood, like as the sea is set astir, 

So also, ten-month babe, descend together with the after-birth. 

(Tr. R.T.H. Griffith) 

Wind is the cosmic physician: 

'ifW CRT fW I 
RV 1.89.4 

May the wind waft to us that pleasant medicine. 

May Earth our Mother give it, and our Father Heaven. 
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And the joy-giving stones that press the Soma's juice. 

Asvins, may ye, for whom our spirits long, hear this. (Tr. R.T.H. 
Griffith) 

Vayu’s chief characteristics are his fast movement in all directions and his 
subtle or, at times, thundering voice (cf. RV 1.113.18). Therefore vdyu and the 
maruts (the winds of the storm) are often said to move in the air on swift-moving 
cars (ratha, cf. RV IV .48.1; 1.88.1), drawn by horses (cf. RV V. 134.3). 

As we have already mentioned, in his adhidaivika aspect, vdyu/vdta is the 
god of the atmosphere, which is the mid-space between heaven and earth. In 
his form as the god Matarisvan, he is born from -^agni: 

RV III.29.il 

As Germ celestial he (Agni) is called Tanunapat, and Narasamsa 
born diffused in varied shape. 

Formed in his Mother he is Matarisvan; he hath, in his course, be- 
come the rapid flight of wind. (Tr. R.T.H. Griffith) 

The divine aspect of the wind is also clearly expressed in the DevT-Sukta, 
where vdc, the goddess Word, extols herself in the highest terms: 

R.V X.125.8 

I breathe out strongly like the wind while clasping 
unto myself all worlds, all things that are. 

I tower above the earth, above the heavens, 

so mighty am I in my power and splendor! (Tr. R. Pajiikkar) 

This passage expresses the relationship between vdc and vdyu, at both the 
macro- and microcosmic level. The sound of wind is the primordial sound of 
nature, and the all-embracing natute of vdyu expands to a universal, divine 
quality. 

An extraordinary hymn which describes the long-haired ascetic (kesin) and 
inspired munt (RV X.136) extols vdyu/vdta as the inspiring spirit of ecstatic 
sages (munts). It represents the swiftness of their spiritual intuition as well as 
their great inner and outer freedom: 
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^rrar^RT: ftT?rw i 

wrf^ arf^w ii 

RV X.136.2 

-Girded with the wind, they have donned ocher mud for a garment. 

So soon as the Gods 

have entered within them, they follow the wings of the wind, these 
silent ascetics. (Tr. R. Panikkar) 

The Atharva-Veda is the most ecological of the Vedic Sarnhitas (what 
used to be called ‘magical’ in earlier interpretations). Accordingly, the interre- 
lationship between macro- and microcosm is central in its understanding of the 
nature of vdyu. The so-called magical incantations or prayers contained in it 
are based on the connection between the cosmic wind, the divine power, and 
the life-breath (prdna). 

5TF|- ^ ^JcT W T Jn^ ^ ff f d fgdTT II 

AV X 1.4. 15 

The mighty Wind they call him, or Hrtie^c 
The future and the past 
exist in him. 

On Breath of life all things are based. (Tr. R. Panikkar) 

In a process which seems to reverse the cosmogony of the Purusa-Sukta, the 
gods enter the body of Man as he is created: 


anilWdlHIcMH’ II 

AV XI.8.31 

The sun and wind formed, separate, the eye and vital breath of man. 
His other person have the gods bestowed on Agni as a gift. 

(Tr. R.T.H. Griffith) 

* 

The same consciousness pervades a prayer for well-being: 




AV V.9.7 
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Mine eye is Surya and my breath is Vata. Air is my soul and prthivi 
my body. 

I verily who never have been conquered give up my life to Heaven 
and Earth for keeping. (Tr. R.T.H. Griffith) 

These elements and their deities present in the human body are responsible 
for its harmony and strength. 

As life-giving principles, Sun and Wind are closely related: 

AV XIII.4.32 

He (the Sun) was produced from wind aaid wind derives his origin 
from him. (Tr. R.T.H. Griffith) 

The desire for ecological harmony more than an egoistic wish for happiness 
inspires many prayers of the Atbar\'a-Veda: 

AV VII.69.1 

May the wind blow us joy 
may the sun shine down joy on us, 
may our days pass with joy 
may the night be a gift 
of joyful peace! 

May the dawn bring us joy at its coming! (Tr. R. Panikkar) 

A medicinal tree (Ldksd) is addressed, saying that ‘its soul is wind’ (vdto 
hdtmd babhuva te, AV V.5.7). And a shell bearing the precious pearl is called 
‘child of the wind’ (AV IV. 10.1). 

The life-giving and healing power of vdyu is seen especially in its relation 
with prdna: 

^ aiMlHAd II 

AV XIX.27.7 

Fire they endow with vital breath, wind is compact with vital 
breath: 

With vital breath the gods produced the sun whose face turns every 
way. (Tr. R.T.H. Griffith) 
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Indeed, the secret of wholeness, of healing and well-being lies in the har- 
monious relationship between the macrocosmic and microcosmic forces. If this 
unity and harmony is lost, all kinds of imbalanced conditions arise, in the cos- 
mos as weU as in the human being. Therefore the simplest possible prayer for 
life is: “May the wind protect you with life- breath” {vdtah prdnena raksatu, 
AV XIX.27.2). The vital airs have to be united (sam+dhd-, cf. samddhi) by the 
cosmic powers in order to hold life together. 

3rfTT: jrmrw i 

AV III.31.6 

Agni combines the vital airs. The moon is closely joined with breath. 

I free from every evil, from decline: I compass round with life. 

(Tr. R.T.H. Griffith) 

And similarly: 

^ tllPd dMRI 

dT y|u| ^ 

^1^1 II 

Where the knowers of Brahman go, 
with initiation and fervour, 
thither let vdyu lead me. 

May vdyu keep my Me-breaths. 

Hail to cdyul 

In the prayers for restoring life to a dying man, all the cosmic and divine 
powers are invoked, the foremost being vdyu because it can revive the life- 
breath: 

^ w: wr HTtriw fwr I 

^ HT JT II 

MW WPTRTPr: I 

AV VIII.1.5. 15ab 

5. May the great Wind breathe purification upon you. 

May the Waters rain immortality upon you, may the Sun warm your 
body with blessing, may Death 
show you mercy! Do not perish! 


I 

I 

AV XIX.43.2 
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15. May the Lord of the Wind, the Sky, the Creator, 

the saving Snn, restore yon to commnnion with the living! 

(Tr. R. Panikku) 

Since at death the breath of a man goes back to the wind, the prayer for 
healing invokes the reverse process to bring life back: 

AV vra.2.3 

FVom the Wind I have taken yonr breath, 
from the Snn yonr eyesight. 

I strengthen yonr heart in you, consolidate your limbs. 

(1>. R. Panikkar) 

The movement of the wind has also inspired the poetic ima^nation. Thus 
the rain following thunderstorm is smd to be ‘born from wind and from the 
doud’ (AV 1.12.1). In a charm to win a young maiden’s love the poet prays that 
her mind may follow him ‘as smoke accompanies the wind’ (AV VI.89.2). Or the 
Gandharvas should be chased away ‘as wind chases doud’ (AV Vni.6.19). The 
enemies should be overthrown just ‘as a storm overthrows trees’ (AV X.1.17). 

In the Yajur-Veda vdyu is described as ‘the quickest ddty’ {vayurvai 
ktepifpiS devoid, TSam II.l.l). In the context of the sacrifice it is said: 

^ w ... i 

TSam 1.3.8. 1 

O broad atmosphere in unison with the god wind! 

Sacrifice with the life of this offering. (1>. A.B. Kdth) 

At the anointing of the victim for the itmimal sacrifice the priest utters: 

... I 

TSam I.3.8.1 

Let thy breath be united with the wind... (It. A.B. Kdth) 

The first mantra of the Black Yajnr-Veda is an invocation of the winds for 
strength. It occurs in the context of the new and full moon sacrifices: 

wr W ... 1 

TSam 1.1.1 

Fbr food thee, for strength thee! 

Ye are winds, ye are approachers. (Tr. A.B. Kdth) 
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In the sacrihciai context of the agnicayana the live winds moving in the five 
quarters are invoked (they are the four cardinal directions and the zenith): 

5^ «tTcn^ *15^ 

TSam I.6.1.2 

For a prop, a support, of five winds, I take thee. (TV. A.B. Keith) 

Kdyu himself is conceived as the victim, and the result of this sacrifice is 
that one wins the world of vdyu: 

cT MtTT arr: I 

YV XXIII.17 

Vayu was the victim. With him they sacrificed. He won this world 
in which Vayu is. This shall become thy world. This shalt thou win. 

Drink these waters. (Tr. R.T.H. Griffith) 

Vdyu is described as being sharp, like the wooden swprd used as a sacrificial 
implement (cf. YV 1.24). 

The sacrificial, the cosmic, divine and human dimensions of vdyu are explicit 
in the ^atapatha Br&hmana. His nature is described in different contexts. 
He is invisible and can only be heard and inferred from his shaking movement: 

I ’F'FT I 

^Br Xl.8.3.8 

He (the sun) took to himself Vayu’s form; whence people hear it 
(the wind), as it were, shaking but do not see it, for its form has 
been taken from it. (Tr. J. Eggeling) 

Because of his formlessness he is ‘inexpressible’ {anirukta, ^Br VIII.7.3.12). 
His swiftness is one of his chief characteristics: 

- ITT ^prPTFnfro: I 

^Br VIII.4.1.9 

But the swift threefold one, doubtless, is vayu: he eusts in these 
three worlds. And as to why he calls him ‘the swift one’ it is because 
he is the swiftest of all beings. (TV. J. Eggeling) 
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Figure 14: Flying Figures; Gandharva and Apsaras on Kail^anatha Temple, 
Ellora, 8th Cent., A.D. 

Moreover, wind or air is all-pervading. Personified as a man, Vdyu is said to be 
the partner of the female waters, like Gandharva is that of Apsaras: 

(YV XVIII.41) I ^ STT: I 

i!nit¥XffT*r I 

SBr IX.4.1.10 

‘All expansive’ (YV XVIII.41) for the wind (air), indeed, makes up 
all this expanse; ‘vata (the wind) is the Gandharva; his Apsaras are 
the waters’. - For as a Gandharva the wind, indeed, went forth with 
the waters as the Apsaras, his mates. (Tr. J. Eggeling) 

Because of his all- pervasive and life-giving nature Vayu is called the support 
of all beings: 

i irflrer i 

SBr VIIL4.1.26 

Stay means support; and the wind indeed is the support of all beings. 

(Tr. J. Eggeling) 

The wind in its cosmic aspect makes things swell with abundance and he 
causes the rain to fall: 
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^ rjjmr iran^rPrar \ w - i 

^Br I.7.1.3 

Indeed, it is this wind that here blows {pavate)^ it is this (wind) that 
makes swell all the rain that falls here, it is this that makes those 
(cows) swell; and for this reason he says *the winds are ye!’ (Tr. J. 
Eggeling) 


Vdyu is also called vidvajyotia (cosmic light), because he illumines the atmo- 
sphere (antarikM). One of the bricks used to build the altar of the agnicayana 
is also called viivajyotia. 


ftnwTwr JiMwrfIr 


I ^nrjf *T«mT i 

I dW T ^ t ^ fey II 
^Br VIII.3.2.1 


He (the sacrificer) then lays down a viivajyotis (all-light brick). Now 
the middle vi^vajyotis is vayu, for vayu (the wii^) is all the light 
in the air-world; it is vayu he thus places therein. He places it so as 
not to be separated from the reponal (bricks): he thus places vayu 
in the regions, and hence there is wind in all the regions. (Tr. J. 
Eggeling) 


The two uppermost bricks of the agnicayana altar are identified with vayu 
and dyaua^ wind and sky: 

... HWnuftW I I 

^ IT: ^ ^ nRPff I 

^Br VIII.7.3.9-10 

The vikartfi (brick) is V&yu (the wind), and the last naturally- 
perforated one is the sky: he thus sets up both the wind and the 
sky. He lays them down as the last (highest), for wind and sky are 
the highest; and dose together, for wind and sky are dose together. 

Then yonder sun strings these worlds to himself on a thread. Now 
that thread is the same as the wind; and that wind is the same as 
this vikarnT: thus when he lays down the latter, then yonder sun 
strings to himself these worlds on a thread. (T^. J. Eggeling) 
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The idea that the wind strings together the worlds expressed in this passage 
is a precursor of the same idea found in the Upanisads. 

The agniaiyana recreates the cosmos: 

I «rfm’5«rAj n 

I «nHt ^ a»w fr i w 

I W ^ I arnfr ^ ^ l W 

tr f»Tf -dHfVnild^m'fd ii 

^frR T I T ^d^tHq i RmPd^fid I «I|IWX«|‘ I ^^Pd f|f I 

3ivtsHP^T*r I ^ 3nft?«r Ttr: i artWtr 

^vrf^ I dfHi^^flifll^Hilflid: II 

snn^”- I ar^ ^ i 

“3lli«IT^:”- I 5n^ Wrf^ I cT^ - 

dHffHild l ^m fe' I *Tr ^ ^^TIT” - I ftlT: 

Hftifl5>Pr *rr ii 

SBr IX.4.2.1-5 

He then offers (three) oblations of air: - this fire-altar is these (three) 
worlds, and the oblations of air are wind: he thus places the wind 
into these worlds, and hence there is wind here in these worlds. 

He takes (the air) from outside the Vedi; for that wind which is 
in these worlds is already contained in this (fire-altar), and he now 
puts into it that wind which is beyond these worlds. 

fVom outside the Vedi (he takes it), - for the Vedi is this (earth), 
and the wind which is on this (earth) is already contained in the 
wind which is beyond this (earth). 

By his two hollow hands (he takes it), for ohly in this way is the 
catching of that (wind brought about). With the Svaha-call (he 
offers), for he offers just under the shafts (of the chariot), - this 
chariot is yonder sun: he thus places the wind on this side of the 
sun, and hence that one blows on this side thereof. 

(He offers, with YV XVni.45), ‘Thou art the cloudy ocean’ - the 
cloudy ocean, doubtless, is yonder world (of the sky), - ‘the giver of 
moisture’, - for that (wind) indeed gives moisture: he thus bestows 
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on this (lire-altar) the wind which is in yonder world; - ‘blow thou 
kindly and propitiously upon me, hail!’ - that is, ‘blow favourably 
and gently upon me!’ (TV. J. Eggeling) 

In one of the Brahmanic cosmogonies Prajapati couples with prthivt, the 
earth, by means of agni (the deity established on the earth), and with antariksOy 
the sky, by means of vdyu, the god of the air. Vdyu is also conceived here as 
the organic life-principle: 

- It 

- dlfr I fw STRftd'; dT 

H I aw ^Tc^nTTdnrnjftd' - ii 

X XX 

^ fMIcH'dlilclPd I W 
d^PTW I dd" anar i 

X 

^Br Vl.1.2.1-3 

That Prajapati desired, ‘May it multiply, may it be reproduced!’ By 
means (or in the form) of Agni he entered into union with the Earth: 
thence an egg arose. He touched it: ‘May it grow! May it grow and 
multiply!’ he said. 

And the embryo which was inside was created as Vayu (the wind). 

And the tear which had formed itself became those birds. And the 
juice which was adhering to the shell became those sun-motes. And 
that which was the shell became the air. 

He desired, ‘May it multiply, may it reproduce itself!’ By means of 
Vayu he entered into union with the Air {antariksa) thence an egg 
arose. (Tr. J. Eggeling) 

We have already seen that vdyu is the god of mid-space, whereas agni rules 
on the earth and the sun in heaven. They are also called “the hearts of the 
gods” {devdndm h^daydni ^Br IX. 1.1.23). 

<il ! i i 

H 

SBr XI.2.3.1 

Verily, in the beginning, this (universe) was the Brahman (neuter). 
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It created the gods; and, having created the gods, it made them 
ascend these worlds: Agni this (terrestrial) world, Vayu the air, and 
Surya the sky. (IV. J. Eggeling) 

These deities of the three worlds {triloka) are of the nature of light {eta 
hyeva devatd visvam jyotih, ^Br VI.3.3.16, —^jyotis), and they are characterized 
by three divine qualities: 

SBr XII.3.4.8 

And light, indeed, is Agni, might Vayu (the wind), glory Aditya 
(the Sun), and what other gods there are they are everything. (TV. 

J. Eggeling) 

The three words used have all the implication of glory: bkargas (cf. the 
Gayatrl mantra), mahas and yasas. 

The cosmic wind is one (though often described in the plural, especially 
when personified as the Maruts,. the gods of the storm), but when it enters 
the human body it becomes manifold as the various vital airs. Wind is here 
identified with the sacrifice: 

3nr ^ W: , ^ I ^ I ^^5^: 

- I ^ 1^ 7 ^: I IhTT 

Ri<id I ^hrr ^rw i ^ ii 

SBr XI.l.2.3 

And, indeed, this sacrifice is the blowing (wind): he blows here, as 
it were, as a single one, but when he has entered into man, he is 
divided into ten parts; with the vital airs thus distributed, it (the 
sacrifice) is born from out of its womb, the fire: this is that Viraj of 
ten syllables, this is that perfection, the sacrifice. (TV. J. Eggeling) 

The transition from the cosmic (adhibhuta) to the human (adhyatma) is 
from antariksa through vayu to prana: 

fry ... I 

♦ * 41 

II 

SBr IX.3.1.3, 5 

The air is the All (vistNi), and Vayu (the wind) is its man (ruler). 
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V&yu (the wind) is the breath, he is the man; he is in the middle 
thereof, for the wind is in the middle of the air. (TV. J. Eggeling) 

Vdyu has another important mediating function. He moves swiftly and so 
is the messenger of the gods. 

^ I «nr I* i - 

?it !■ sr i 

- ftnr n 

6Br IV.l.3.3 

They (the gods) said unto Vayu - Vayu, forsooth, is he that blows 
yonder - *Find thou out, 0 Vayu, if Vftra be slain or alive; for thou 
art the swiftest among us: if he Uves, thou indeed wilt quickly return 
hither.’ (Tr. J. Eggeling) 

It is he who transmits to the gods what is in the minds of men: 

3n^ - ^T?fr - w ii 

l§Br III.4.2.6 , 

The gods know the mind of man. In his mind he proposes; it passes 
on to the breath, and the breath to the wind, and the wind tells the 
gods what the mind of man is. (TV. J. Eggeling) 

Since vdyu and prdna are only the macro- and microcosmic aspects of the 
same reality, vdyu is the very life of living beings: 

i imiV I- «tT^: i ii 

$Br IV.4.1.15 

For beasts have Vayu for their leader; and Vayu (wind) is breath, 
since it is by means of the breath that beasts move about. (TV. J. 
Eggeling) 

Vdyu is life not only as the movement of breath, but he has the power 
to transform seeds into life (vdyurvat retosdqi vikartd, prdno vai vdyuA, l$Br 
XIII.3.8.1). 

Hence also the conception that, at death, the bmnge pass into wind. 

^Br XI.6.3.11 
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Having, without delay, churned out fire, and taken out an offering- 
fire in whatever direction the wind might be blowing, I (^auceya) 
would perform an offering to Vayu (the wind): I would then know 
that my agnihotra would be successful, belonging as it would to all 
deities; for all beings, indeed, pass over into the wind, and from out 
of the wind they are again produced. (!>. J. Eggeling) 

Therefore, when Praj&pati had'sacrificed himself, in order to restore his life 
the gods first put vayu back into him (^Br VI.2.2.7). In this context, as also 
elsewhere, udyu’s colour is described as white. 

The Upanisads essentially attempt to establish correlations between princi- 
ples and spheres of reality (cf. L. Renou). They base their speculations on the 
relationship between vayu and prana on the three well-known levek of inter- 
pretation, namely, -*adhihhuta, adhidaiva and adhyatma (Vol. IV). The cosmic 
conceptions of the Saiphitas and Brahmanas are present also in the Upanisads, 
but they are assumed into a more subtle meditation on the nature of Reality. 
Wind, as the subtlest of the four gross elements, has served as a symbol and 
metaphor for the ascent to the indescribable, bodiless, all-pervading nature of 
-*brtdiman and -*dtman (Vol. I). Though all the elements function as steps in 
this ascent, wind has played a particularly Important role in passing from the 
tangible to the intangible. 

The immanence and transcendence of the dtman is vividly expressed in the 

Ka^ha Upani^ad: 

KathUp V.IO 

As the wind, which is one, on entering creation, 
conforms its own form to the form of each being, 
so also the One, the dtman within all beings, 
assumes all forms, yet exists outside. (TV. R. Panikkar) 

The wind cannot be grasped and so it is closely analogous to the nature of 
brahman, 

^7^; I «nr i 

ChUp VIII.12.2 

The wind is bodiless. Clouds, lightning, thunder - these are bodiless. 
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Now as these, when they arise from yonder space and reach the 
highest light, appear each with its own form... (Tr. R.E. Hume) 

The dynamic nature of wind makes it ever alive, an aspect that was later 
excluded from a static vision of brahman. 

w irn iTRr yrr i 

BrUp 1.5.22 

As Breath holds the central position among the vital breaths (or 
functions), so wind among these divinities; for the other divinities 
have their decline, but not Wind. The wind is that divinity which 
never goes to rest. (Tr. R.E. Hume) 

One of the early Upanisadic speculations concerning the all-pervading Re- 
ality is presented in the form of a progressive series of enquiries. The woman- 
philosopher Gar^ asks Yajhavalkya about “the thread on which all the worlds 
are interwoven”. 

BrUp III.6.1 

‘On what then (after water) pray, is the wind woven, warp and woof? 
(Yajhavalkya replied) ‘On the atmosphere- world, o Gargl’. (Tr. R.E. 
Hume) 

’TW rltv: T >ioiH I 

I 

BrUp III.7.2 

He (i.e. Yajhavalkya) said: ‘Wind, verily, 0 Gautama, is that thread. 

By wind, verily, 0 Gautama, as by a thread this world and the other 
world and all things are tied together. Therefore, verily, 0 Gautama, 
they say of a deceased person, ‘His limbs become unstrung\ for by 
wind, 0 Gautama, as by a thread, they are strung together. (Tr. 

R.E. Hume) 

In the so-called madhuvidyd the interlocking of all things in the universe, 
and the transcendent immanence of the atman is demonstrated by means of all 
the elements with the symbol of honey. 
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3nr ^jcTRt i arw ?rniV: ^aifn 

*nf t <l^r4Hfwl ^Pfl" whref^S*Icm^: 3 ^ <4«Hr*HW|lrH 

^ q T s<w i c*i i 

It 

BrUp II.5.4 

This wind is honey for all things, and all things are honey for this 
wind. This shining, immortal Person who is in this wind, and with 
reference to oneself, this shining immortal Person who is breath, 
he is just this Soul, this Immortal, this Bralima, this all. (Tr. R.E. 
Hume) 

Kdyu is both concrete and universal. In Upanisadic terms, it is both indi- 
viduality (vyasti), and totality (samasti) (BrlJp III.3.2). And “he who knows 
this wards off repeated death” (ibid.), because by knowing vdyu in this way, one 
shares in its all-pervasive nature. 

A mythical metaphor in the Kena Upanisad illustrates both the power of 
vdyu as well as its impotence to touch the absolute Reality. 

3 nr 1 1 11 

1 gwWrfrr 1 HidRii 

^ II dfwfcqP<f ^)4fHRr I arftr h4hi«^)<i 

3 fil ' 6MlfHfd II ^ I I dJ'nl^lHI 

^4^^l^ ^ H iw i^cRn^Pd^^cT 1 

<4^d«llrfi|(d II 


KeUp III.7-10 

Then they (the gods) said to Vayu (wind): ‘Vayu, find out this - 
what this wonderful being is’. ‘So be it’. He ran unto It. Unto him 
It spoke: ‘Who are you?’ ‘Verily I am Vayu’ he said. ‘Verily I am 
Matarisvan’. ‘In such as you what power is there?’ ‘Indeed I might 
carry off everything here, whatever there is here in the earth.’ 

It put down a straw before him. ‘Carry that off!’ He went at it with 
all speed. He was not able to carry it off. Thereupon indeed he re- 
turned, saying: ‘I have not been able to find out this - what this 
wonderful being is.’ (Tr. R.E. Hume) 

KeUp IV.2 

Therefore, verily, these gods, namely Agni, Vayu, and Indra, are 
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above the other gods, as it were: for these touched It nearest, for 

these and (especially) he (i.e. Indra) first knew It was Brahma. (Tr. 

R.E. Hume) 

The Ida Upani^ad seems to refer to this myth while describing the One in 
a paradoxical language. Here, as in the Kena Upanisad, the wind as a sense- 
power is unable to reach brahman, but as Mataridvan it is the very dynamic 
power within the unmoving one; the life-force allotting to the forces of nature 
their respective functions. 

I 

MUp 4 

Unmoving, the one (ekam) is swifter than the mind. 

The sense-powers (devah) reached not It, speeding on before. 

Past others running, this goes standing. 

In It M&taridvan places action. (TV. R.E. Hume) 

In the prayer for peace (dantimantra) of the TaittirTya Upanisad vayu 
is the element closest to brahman, and is therefore called pratyak§am brahma. 
However, this expression can also refer indirectly to the teacher who proclaims 
brahman to the student. 

13* ^rrf^ir: ^rr^^r: 1 

TUp 1.1.1 

Adoration to Brahma! Adoration to thee, Vayu! 

Thou, indeed, art the perceptible Brahma. Of thee, indeed, the per- 
ceptible Brahma, will I speak. I will speak of the right (rta). I will 

speak of the tpie. Let that favour me! Let that favour the speaker! 

Let it favour me! Let it favour the speaker! 

Om! Peace! Peace! Peace! (TV. R.E. Hume) 

As a dmty, vayu is subordinated to brahmon, Trom fear of whom (the gods) 
Agni, Surya, Indra, Vayu and Death run” (Ka^hUp VI.3), but in another con- 
text vdytt, together with other gods, is an aspect of brahman. The three gods ru- 
ling over the three worlds become a trinity as the supreme Bong unfolds itself: 

IT I IT irroTF^VT 

Wipr: I 

BfUp 1.2.3 

He (the Supreme Being) divided himself (dtmdnamj threefold: [fire 
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(agni) one third], the sun {dditya) one third, wind (vdyu) one third. 

He alro is life (prSna) divided threefold. (Tr. R.E. Hume) 

There is always a double process, from the cosmic to the microcosmic and 
vice-versa. As we have seen (cf. AitUp 1.1.4), in the course of the creation of 
the world, the wind arises from the prana of the great Being, whereas in the 
creation of man, it is odyu that becomes prdtyi and enters the human body (cf. 
AitUp 1.2.4). Vdyu is thus the mediator par excellence between the cosmic and 
the human. 

T »nT fT iipt: I aw yrr 

I W ^ ^ F wTFT: \ 

MaitUp n.6 

He (Prajapati) made himself like wind and sought to enter within. 

As one, he was unable. So he divided himself fivefold - he who 
is spoken of as the Prana breath, the Apana breath, the Samana 
breath, the Udana breath, the Vyana breath. (TV. R.E. Hume) 

The idea is that the cosmic powers and the sense-organs arise from the 
wind/breath and again dissolve into it. 

I n»krio^ I BW 

I VR STR: I Bt ^ 

llffw BrtV W T I B* 

%iRnr u 

KaufUp 11.12 

This Brahma, verily, shines when the lightning lightens; likewise this 
dies when it lightens not. Its brilliance goes to the wind; its vital 
breath, to the wind. 

All these divinities, verily, having entered into wind, perish not when 
they die in the wind; therefrom indeed they come forth again. 

Thus with reference to the divinities. (lY. R.E. Hume) 

Thus, when a person dies the vital breath (prana) goes back to vdyu (cf. 
ByUp ni.2.13). 

BfUp 1.3.13 

Likewise it carried Breath across. When that was freed from death, it 
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became wind. This wind, when it has crossed beyond death purifies. 

(Tr. R.E. Hume) 

The prayer of the dying person at the end of the l£a Upanisad sounds like 
the summing-up of this conception of death: the life-breath goes to the wind, 
the body to ashes, or to the earth, and what remains is the purpose {kratu) and 
the karma of the person. 

^ I ^ H W I I 
ail ^ FTT WX ^ FTT 11 

KUp 17 

(My) breath (vdyu) to the immortal wind (ant/a)! 

This body then ends in ashes! Om! 

0 purpose (kratu), remember! the deed (kHa) remember! 

0 purpose, remember! The deed remember! (Tr. R.E. Hume) 

Underlying this conception of death is the idea that vdyu and prana ulti- 
mately absorb the major components of the macro- and microcosm into them- 
selves. 

TRjllT I XT I 

WS5T I ^ T ^^d l d WFt I 

II artmaii’cHH I Jmit xrx i h* w wR rf d 

I 50^^%; I smt ^ 

fprir II tfV tnr i 91^^^ 

srnir; miwIj 11 

ChUp iv.3.1-4 

The wind (vdyu), verily, is a snatcher-unto-itself, verily, when a fire 
blows out, it just goes to the wind. When the sun sets, it just goes 
to the wind. When the moon sets, it just goes to the wind. 

When water dries, goes up, it just goes to the wind. For the wind, 
truly, snatches all here to itself. Thus with reference to the divinities. 

Now with reference to oneself - 

Breath (prana), verily, is a snatcher-unto-itself. When one sleeps, 
speech just goes to breath; the eye, to breath; the ear, to breath; 
the mind, to breath; tV.«r the breath, truly, snatches all here to itself. 

Verily, these arc two snatchers-unto themselves: the wind among the 
gods, breath among the vital breaths. (Tr. R.E. Hume) 
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At the end of this process of absorption, the ultimate resting-place of all the 
elements is the dtnuin, just as birds find their resting-place in a tree (cf. PraUp 
IV.7-8). 

We have dealt with the Upanisads at greater length, because their insights 
are fundamental to all the later speculations and disciplines. 

The qualities of vdyu are described in many texts, and are presented sys- 
tematically in the later philosophical literature. For example, describing the 
evolution of the elements with their respective qualities, the Nirukta, an early 
text, states: 


; TO*: I • qn(1<wiTrdfVsii4«i 

I I ansr: 1 

’{fv^qr > j:;cnnHw rT? ^ TTT: I .gi m ra i ?nPTn% 

Mcqi^^fd I iJcTWTr: I 'jfWT: I 

aim I I I mmm fpr: i 

Hrqrpr ] i «fdMiH i 


Nir XIV.4 

Sound is the quality of space. Wind originates from space and pos- 
sesses two qualities: sound and touch. Light (jyotis) originates from 
wind and possesses three qualities: sound, touch and form. Water 
originates from light and possesses four qualities: sound, touch, form 
and taste. The earth originates from the waters and possesses five 
qualities: sound, touch, form, taste and odour. The host of beings 
- mobile and immobile - originate from the earth which awakes 
for a thousand yuga long days. At the end of that period of sleep, 
it withdraws its limbs. Then the host of beings dissolves into the 
earth, the earth into water, water into light or heat, light into wind, 
wind into space, space into mind, mind into knowledge, knowledge 
into the great Self, and the great Self into illumined consciousness 
(pratibhd) and illumined consciousness into Nature (prakHi). (Tr. S. 
Chattopadhyay) 


Thus touch (sparsa), along with sound {sabda). is traditionally associated 
with the element wind. The other properties of vdyu are exhaustively described 
in the Mahfibhfirata: 


if firjNV I 

qniwifft W4r: ffWT FJIT: N 

q>fed1WT: mw*: H5inw: I 
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ifnrt ^ 5“:w: W I 

MBh XII.177.33-34 

Sound and touch are known as the two properties of wind. The 
property of the wind-element is touch. Touch is of various sorts: 
warm, cold, agreeable and disagreeable, indifferent, burning, mild, 
soft, light and heavy. Both sound and touch form the two properties 
of the wind-element. These are the twelve properties which belong 
to the wind. (Tr. M.N. Dutt) 

FTRif I 

MBh XII.247.6 

The properties of the wind are touch that is neither hot nor cool, 
power to help the organs of speech, independence, strength, celerity, 
power to help all kinds of discharge, power to raise other objects, 
breaths inhaled and exhaled, life and birth. (Tr. M.N. Dutt) 

In another context, vdyu is also said to be the bearer of all scents {gandha- 
tNiho, MBh XII.224.36). As a ddty, vdyu is praised in the Mahibh&rata as the 
moving principle behind all actions: 

^ inf^ I 

l(T : I 

MBh XlI.150.29-30 

The illustrious wind-god is always the root of all the acts of creatures 
in this world, since it is he that is the ^ver of life. When that god 
does his work properly, he makes all living creatures live at thrir 
ease. When, however, he does it improperly, calamities visit the 
Earth. (Tr. M.N. Dutt) 

In the Bhagavad-GItl, Lord speaks of his eightfold nature 

{prakrtirofptdha, BhG VII.4) which indudes the live elements, just as the 
agtamurti of Siva does. In his Bhagavad-GTtl Bhtfya, Sankara describes the 
functions of prd^o, the **vital air in the individual body” (vdyurddhydtmtJbah, 
on BhG IV.27j, as the two movmnmits of contraction and expandon (dhunoann 
and pnisdn^Mi). This double movement is fundamental, and it has beomne a 
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model for all cosmic and spiritual processes in Kashmir Saivism (where they 
are called samkoca and vikdsa, respectively). 

The GTta also mentions a negative characteristic of vdyu as a symbol of 
unsteadiness. 


TWT ^TclT I 

BhG 11.67 

Hither and thither the senses rove, and when the mind is attuned 
to them, it sweeps away (whatever of) wisdom a man may possess, 
as the wind (sweeps away) a boat on the water. (Tr. R.C. Zaehner) 


The Darsanas classify vayu as one of the tattvas or principles of reality, and 
associate it with the sensation of touch (sparsa-tanmdtra). 


... I 

BrSuBh 11.2.16 

Air is finest of all and has the quality of touch only. (Tr. G. Thibaut) 

FrtNr ii 


VaisSu II. 1.9 

Touch (is a mark) of Air. (Tr. N.L. Sinha) 


According to Vaisesika, vayu is a subtle element whose existence can only 
be inferred, because it is invisibile; 

VaisSu 11.1.10 

And it is not the Touch of the visible (substances); hence the mark 
(of the inferences) of Air is not the mark of the visible (substances). 

(Tr. N.L. Sinha) 


The qualities of vdyu are the following: 

I IM Rh I W| « < 4l H l^f- 

VaisSuBh p. Ill 

Air is that which belongs to the class ‘Air’. It has the following qual- 
ities: Touch, number, dimension, Isolation, conjunction, disjunction, 
proximity, distance and faculty. (TV. G.N. Jha) 
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Vayu, both as air and wind, is pluriform. This notion is expressed in the 
Veda mythically by identifying vdyu with the Maruts, the stormy winds. The 
Vaisesika establishes this by indicating that when wind blows it collides with 
other air particles: 

VaisSu II. 1.14 

The collision of Air with Air is the mark of its plurality. (Tr. N.L. 
Sinha) 

The Vaisesika-Satra also says that the sun’s rays cause the ascent of 
water through conjunction with air {nadyo vayusamyogaddrohanam, VaisSu 
V.2.5). The Nyaya- Vaisesika view about vdyu has been succinctly stated in 
the Bh&sapariccheda: 

*Tcr: II 

BhaPari 42cd-43 

The touch of air is neither hot nor cold. It is not produced by heat. 

It is known as moving obliquely and is inferred by touch etc. The 
tactile organ pervades the entire body. Eternality is associated with 
it as before (in the case of fire and water). 

The Mlmanisa holds that air is perceptible by the organ of skin (tvac). 
This school is mainly interested in the role of vdyu in the production of sound. 
It rejects the view that sound (sabda) is solely a product of air, and defends 
the eternal nature of sabda (cf. MTmSuBh 1.1.22). But its description of the 
production of sound is worth quoting: 

fir irfm TRT: RdnidlfH q r <4 ^ f i r«l 

^4dirgll l d lf rq>i | ftHNI I H I I 

MimSuBh 1.1.13 

- What happens is that the air-particles disturbed by the (sound pro- 
voking) stroke strike against the stagnant air-particles and produce 
conjunction and disjunctions (i.e. ripples) on all sides, which go on 
spreading as long as the momentum lasts. (Tr. G.N. Jha) 

MTmamsa texts ai-so describe the transversal or zigzag motion of 
wind {iiryaggartwnasvabhdvo vdyuh, Nyayasiddhi Comm, by Nar^ya^a on 
Prakaranapahcika, p. 81). 
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TO" 3¥Tf^ - TCfW Rl : , 

^ R r ^ffl r: , ttt^: , ^ 

aini^nRh I 

MimSuBh 1.3.25 

It is with a considerable effort that people pronounce words, for 
instance, the wind rises from the navel, expands in the chest, un- 
dergoes evolutions in the throat, strikes the head, turns back and 
spreading over the regions of the mouth, renders manifest the vari- 
ous sounds. (Tr. G.N. Jha) 

The view of Vedanta is expressed in the PancadasT: 

>mr: i 

w: ^ %lsfT ^ TyiT; II 

Pahcad 11.79 

The following are the properties air is known to possess: ability 
to absorb moisture, perceptibility to the sense of touch, speed and 
motion. Existence and the properties of Maya and dkdsa are also 
found in air. (Tr. Swahananda) 

Ramanuja maintains that prana and vdyu are not different from one another; 

srrir: ^T^njcT cnpr ^ 

fwm STVTT (^ii l i*iRg i: - w 

srnnT, “t: srnr: fr i 

SrlBh II.4.8 

Is this main vital breath nothing else but air, the second of the 
elements? Or is it a certain motion of the air? Or is it air that 
has assumed some special condition? The first alternative may be 
adopted, on account of the text ‘prana is air’. (Tr. G. Thibaut) 

The Samkhya system distinguishes vdyu as a bhuta or tattva (element) from 
the physical reality. The material cause of vdyu-bhuta is the subtle element of 
touch (sparsatanmdtra), in which sparsa (touch) has lost all particularities. 

The YuktidTpikS on the S&mkhya-KfirikS enumerates the qualities of 
vdyu: 

YuDip on SainKa 38 

The various characteristics (attributes) of air are: oblique motion, 
purity, felling, propulsion, power, aridity, it casts no shadow and is 
cold. (It. R.S. Bhattacharya) 
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The VySsa Bhasya on the Yoga-Sutra characterizes wind by its natural 
mobility {vdyuh prandmi, on YSu III.44). 

The Tarka Samgraha gives a systematic description of vdyu: 

I I f^: 

ar ftT I I 

fesnf^^>wTH|^: II 

TarkSahg 13 

Air has touch without colour (and form). It is of two sorts, eternal 
and non-eternal; eternal is atomic, non-eternal is product. It is again 
threefold, body, organ and mass; body is in the aerial world, organ 
is the sense of touch, apprehending touch and spreading over the 
whole body; mass is the cause of the shaking of trees, etc. (Tr. M.R. 
Bodas) 


In Buddhist philosophy the vayodhatu is explained thus: 

W ^ ? ?r ^RllJId , grfi^dd trf»TcTTr 

¥:qw, ^ ^ argqrf^uuj zrr, f«r 

tT W iT T^ IvTI^ I 

DhSah p. 227 

What is that form which is air-element ( Vayodhatu)? 

That which is air, belongs to air (the fluctuation), the inflation, of 
form, whether it be of the self, or external, or the issue of grasping 
or not the issue of grasping. (Tr. Rhys Davids) 


Mastery over vdyu is attained by the practice of mindfulness of breathing: 



: R?rr i ^!r»TT^ 




• • ♦ 


anwmt ijl’ qrj: wfiivifd i arnwriFr: Jnrmt tft" 

rdv^mPd I ?nfr: I 




AbhidhKoBh VI. 12 

Mindfulness of breathing {dndpdnasmHi) is prajnd, belonging to the 
five spheres, having wind for its object, and it is cultivated by beings 
in Kdmadhdtu. 

Bhasya: 

Ana is in-breathing, the entry of wind; apdna is out-breathing, the 
leaving of the wind. The mindfulness (smrti) that bears on both of 
these is dndpdnasmrti. (Tr. L.M. Pruden) 
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In Jaina cosmology we find an interesting conception that the eartlis are 
supported by air: 

MH^Idyrdai I W ^ mdid: 

!r Mr*^>iIld^^«lldMrd8l I W W d-J'«nd' 

SnWVKrd 31dHMd difVd I 

TVr III. 1.111.19 

All these seven earths are supported by the humid air. Humid air is 
supported by dense air. Dense air is in thin air and thin air is in space 
{dkdsa). There is no support for space (since it is self supported). 

(Tr. Sadananda) 

srmt I T 

sTRmr T Mdi*^^idi^i«irH I cTrfr iild^f mm 

m MHI*^ dldl«hTJ<IMfdSr: I ^ ^Rlrfwrwf^: 1 

MddlddH^lMfcreH I MddlddHtj d^dlddH^UPdaH I 
d^dlddHt|HI<blVI MfdSJT l' 31l«blJ<IHIWafd^»T I cH^I^TVTT 
3TT^ilrdld^ I ^ftw^dlfr dHtllfd Pd Pd 41 vdH fl A l§r^ I Pd I 

SaSi III.l 

The circles of atmosphere are mentioned in order to indicate the 
support of these seven earths. Ghaiiainbu cu xmlasca nkdsmn ca 
ghmiainbuvaldkdsdni. Tho.se which have these for their support are 
ghanambuxmtakusapratisthdh. All the.se (seven) earths (which com- 
prise the infernal regions) are sui rounded by the circle of huinici 
atmosphere. The sheath of humid atmosphere is supported by the 
circle of dense air. I'he circle of dense air rests in thin air which rests 
in space. And space rests in itself, as it is itself the support and the 
supported. Each of these three circles (zones) is of the extent of 
twenty thousand yojanas. (Tr. S.A. .lain) 


HHlfv 


In Jaina Darsana vdyu is considered as a worldly soul (sarnsdri jiva) among 
six worldly souls such as earth, water, fire wind, plants and movable creattires 
(tmsa), having only one sense organ (ekendriya, i.e. touch). It has been described 
as being of four types: wind (in general), wind body, life in wind body and life 
tending towards wind body (cf. Mul 205). Further some other varieties of wind 
are also found which are included in these four types. 

w cn>![ i 

^ ^iPm^i ii 

Mul 212 
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Whirling wind (which goes upwards), the wind that moves down- 
wards {ukkali), the wind turning round {rnandali), the wind which 
produces sound (gunjd-vdyu), the stormy wind {mahd-vdyu), the hu- 
mid wind {ghana-vdyu) and the thin wind {tanu-vdyu) - know them 
as the living body and do not cause injury to them. (Tr. Sadananda) 

In Vaisnava theology, Visnu is praised in one of his forms as vdyu: 

ViPiir 1.14.31 

We bow to him who is one with air, the origin of ether, existing as 
the five vital airs in the body, causing constant vital action. (Tr. 

H.H. Wilson) 

In the Visnu-Sahasranama, one of Visnu’s names is vdyu, which is ex- 
plained as follows: 

ViSahasrllh .57 

The Wafter of fragrance. Vayu is so called because it blows, conveys 
odour. The Lord says (BhG VI1.9): ‘1 am the agreeable odour of the 
earth’. (Tr. R.A. Sastry) 

Visnu is also addressed as the purusa, ‘from whose ears comes the wind’ 
{anilah srotrdt, ViPur 1.12.64). 

The activities of air or wind are described in the Ahirbudhnya Sainhita, 
in a manner which is consistent with the Upanisads: 

siffW ^TOT T II 

AhSam VII.26-27ab 

Air, which is tactile, is also born from that. O sage, the actions born 
of that (element) air are cessation, impulse, motion, arranging and 
gathering together. (Tr. M. Dyezkowski) ' 

In the Bhfigavata Pur&na, the evolution of air from atmospheric space 
and its qualities are vividly described: 
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qTF5^ir^C«5W JTW af^Sr: ITtT^ II 

Bhag Pur II. 5. 26 

Because the sky is transformed, the air is generated with the qucii- 
ity of touch and by previous succession the air is also full of sound 
and the basic principles of duration of life: sense perception, mental 
power and bodily strength. (Tr. Prabhupada) 

qScy < f >ra= T?^ ^ ^ I 

ttcld^P T cl»*lHlr<i II 

«?r-^tll«IIHIrHrfl PMHWW II 

BhagPur 111.26.36-37 

Softness and hardness and cold and heat are the distinguishing at- 
tributes of touch, which is characterized as the subtle form of air. 

The action of the air is exhibited in movements, mixing, allowing 
approach of the objects of sound and other sense perceptions and 
providing for the proper functioning of all other senses. (Tr. Prab- 
hupada) 

Vdyu is a constantly active principle and, as such, should be associated with 
Txijas among the gunas, but because it is associated with the subtle element of 
touch {sparsn-tanmdtra), it arises out of tamas^ as said in the Agamas: 

. . . cTTw ?rg^Tf?nr ii 

MPA vp XX. led 2 

The subtle element of touch is said to be related by the quality 
of tamos. The wind is born from its disturbance. It has two quali- 
ties and its characteristic is expansion {vdyu), because it is associ- 
ated with sound and touch and is continuously moving. (Tr, H.N. 
Chakravarty) 

The Puranas also describe the functions of vdyu. In the following passage, 
the names of these functions are all derived from the root vah-, to blow. 


snrift’ ^ I 
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^ ^ ^ ; ii 

*TW: W ^f^cir: I 

DPur 46.30cd-32ab 

There are seven (kinds of) air, namely Pravaha, Nivaha, Udvaha, 
Sainvaha, Pravaha, Vivaha and Parivaha. Air was divided by Indra. 
In the atmosphere and in the external world they roam into different 
regions. (Tr. R.S. Bhattacharya) 


1'hese seven forms of vayu are located in different parts of the universe. 


^ ^ 

TO: I 

^ f ^TcTHRir: H 


VaPurGT.lll 112 

'J'hc first skandha is on the earth, the second is in the sun, the third 
is to be found in the moon and the fourth in the host of lights. 

1'lie fifth is among the planets and the sixth in the circle of the 
seven rsis. The seventh is fixed in the Pole Star, this is the highest 
form of wind. 


I’he Skanda Purana says that it is in the seventh vayu-skandhn that the 
gods dwell (cf. also MBh Xn.328.31-38). 

The Puranas and texts on Jyotisa contain the conception of the universe 
in which the sun, moon and planets are bound to the Pole Star {Dhruva) by 
wind-cords. 

crnr TO^nf^n* jx ^: i 

ViPur II. 9. 3 

As Dhruva revolves, it causes the moon, sun, and stars to turn 
round, al.'.o; and the lunar aslerisms follow in its circular path: for 
all the celestial luminaries are, in fact, bound to the polar star by 
aerial cords. ('iV. II.II. Wilson) 

These cords are aJst) called vdta-msmiy and they constitute the invisible 
connection betwet '. the stars and planets (cf. V^’ur 52.83 -88). 
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Manifestation in the Arts 


Vdyxi is the most mobile element and stands at the juncture between the 
gross elements and the imperceptible dkdsa, as such it plays an important role 
in all art-forms. Its intimate relation, if not identity, with prana makes it the 
medium of music and dance. Right from the Veda, sound is associated with 
wind. Whereas —^dkdsa is the space or channel carrying sound, vdyu is itself 
the producer of sound, from the subtle sound of a breeze to the roaring noise 
of a thunderstorm. In the production of voice, the controlled use of breath is 
essential. Accordingly, in the Veda vdyu has been called a ‘singer of praise’, 
stota, (SBr X1I1.2.6.‘2) and, among the three Vedas, it has been associated with 
the Sama-Veda. 


mw I m i : i dcfiiH* ii 

ChUp 1.6.2 

The Uk is the atmosphere; the Saman is the wind. This Saman rests 
upon that Rk. Sd is the atmosphere; ama is the wind that makes 
sdma. ('Fr. R.H. Hume) 


Along with ot her gods, vayu is associated with various Saman songs, witli 
the udyilha or with the prnstava (cf, OhUp II. 21.1; 11.20. 1). 

I'herefore vdyu is later called liabdayogin, ‘conjoined with sound’, the one 
who produces the .seven musical notes {svaras) and is ever bringing forth musical 
sound. 


41*11 AM I 

H i§ < I I 1 H 41 n H *1^ il 


MatPur CLXX1V.2H .‘{lab 

Vayu, who rises as the life of all beings by his own glorious energy, 
the fivefold life-breath of all living beings, he has entered the seven 
elements and is moving in the three worlds, he is called the creator 
of fire, the Lord and maker of all, present in the seven notes and 
ever praised in all the songs, he is called the foremost of the (cosmic) 
elements, the bodiless, moving in space, swift-moving, the producer 
of sound. 
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The Natya-SSstra establishes the relation between air or wind and sound 
in clear terms: 

W JTcT: I 

g?Tfir MMdR I 

ftlrtfr || 

NS XXXIV.28 29 

Sabda (sound) is of the nature of air or is made up of air; that also 
is accepted as two-fold; viz. svaravdn (tonal) and abhidhanavan or 
verbal i.e. that which is composed of words. 

Out of these the abhidhanavan or verbal sound is rooted in vari- 
ous languages; and the svaravan is to be known as being rooted in 
various instruments (including the human voice). (Tr. P.L. Sharma) 

The distinction between svaravdn and abhidhdnavdn is later known as nada, 
pure sound, and varna, verbal sound (cf. also AbhiBha, BrD IX. 10.20-21, etc.). 

Since the production of sound is entirely dependent on the different functions 
of air and the breath, the SangTta-Ratnakara gives a detailed account of the 
five functions of prdna (cf. SR 1.2.61-68) in the body {-^prdna). Besides this, 
the author also gives a classification of nine or ten different qualities of breath 
which play an important role in determining the quality of the voice. 

ftgwT WTW; : snjcFeRiT ii 

SR VII.474- 476 

The inhaling and exhaling (of breath) is known to be ninefold ac- 
cording to the opinion of Kohala; viz. svastha (healthy or natu- 
ral), cala (dynamic), pravrddha (speeded up), nirasta (abandoned), 
uUasita (heightened), vimukta (released), vismita (wonderstruck), 
skhalita (slipped), and prasrta (spread out). By others air (breath) 
has been spoken of as being tenfold; viz. sama (equal), bhrdnta 
(rotated), vilina ^merged), dndolita (swung), kampita (trembling), 
stambhitfl (standsull), ucchvdsa (exhaling), nihsvdsa (inhaling). 
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siitkHa (having the sound ‘su’), and sttkrta (having the sound ‘si’). 

(Tr. P.L. Sharma) 

Obviously, besides the human voice, the wind instruments are closely con- 
nected with vdyu. In them, the internal prana and the external air are combined 
to produce sound. In the course of describing the flute, the Sangita-Ratnakara 
mentions the vdyurandhra: 

Hll«^<IHir-l HF ^ I 

SR VI.532cd-533ab 

Out of those eight holes, the seven upper ones are meant for mani- 
festing svaras and the last one is known as vdyurandhra i.e. the hole 
for wind. There are seven intervals. (Tr. P.L. Sharma) 

The qualities of the sound produced by wind instruments are described thus; 

STfW I 

HIPh ^* T H I<T^<T>R' cHIT II 

Ri^Hc^ HiM^hcd ^ i qWRff l I 

S^ldj i rd iftW: 'J»rW> fiRvilPlfoir II 

SR VI.654-655 

Creaminess, density, delight, clarity, profusion of sound, beauty, soft- 
ness and resonance of ndda (sound), the quality of covering the three 
registers and of being heard from a distance, sweetness (and) con- 
centration • these twelve have been said to be good qualities of 
blowing in wind instruments (phntkdra), specially the flute. (Tr. P.L. 
Sharma) 

Vdyu is not only the producer of sound, but also the origin of motion. His 
nature as moving swiftly in different directions has been praised since the Vedas. 
The dynamic play of the winds has been described as the dance of the Maruts: 

^ *tw: % t auP^r^iHfVd ii 

RV VIIL20.22 

Even mortal man, ye Dancers breast-adorned with gold, attains to 
brotherhood with you. 

Mark ye and notice us, 0 Maruts; evermore your friendship is se- 
cured to us. (Tr. R.T.H. Griffith) 
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Here the term nrtavah is used; elsewhere the movement of the Maruts is 
described as playful {marudbhyah kridibhyah, ‘by the play of the Maruts’, TSam 
I.8.4.2). 

Because of this association of the wind with the playful movement or dance, 

f 

Abhinavagupta praises the wind- form (samiramurti) of Siva in his benedictory 
verse in the Abhinava BhSratl thus: 

w ^ fnlr^TST^cnfirw n 

AbhiBha on NS IV. 1 

I worship the a«»rial body of the lover of the daughter of the king of 
the mountains, who constantly manifests this universe by his playful 
movements. 

In the context of sculpture, vdyu plays a role in at Icjist two different ways. 
The first concerns the very conception of the divine bodies which are rein’esenlcd 
in sculpture. According to the Satapatha Brahmana, the bodies of the gods 
are filled with t>dj/u or consist of vdyu: 

I irnifr ^ i aw: i 

SBr IX.1.2.38 

The Vamadevya (hymn the Adhvaryu sings) on the body (of the 
altar); for the Vamadevya is the breath, and the breath is air (Vayu, 
the wind) and he, vayu, doubtless, is the self (body) of all the gods: 
he thus makes the air (wind) his body, and that body of his he thus 
makes boneless and immortal. (lY. J. Eggeling) 

This is the Vedic background of the later conception of divine images which 
appear to be full of prana, although without showing muscles. 

d w w I 1 B 1^^^: I 

TUp 11.2 

Verily, other than and within that one that consists of the essence 
of food is the self <,!iat consists of breath. By that this is filled. (Tr. 

R.E. Hume' 



Figure 15: Vayu as dikpdla: Rajarani Temple, Bhubaneswar, ca 1025 A.D. 


This implies that the divine body is filled with the essence of life and with 
spirit, both of which are implicit in vdyu-prdna. Besides, there is a yogic-tantric 
background to the conception of divine images which is connected with the 
retention of the breath (kumbhaka). The yogic body filled with prana is given 
visual expression in divine images. In her interpretation of the image of the 
Buddha, Stella Kramrisch relates the concept of vdyu-prdna to the divine body. 
“His body is the circumambient substance of the breath that moves throughout 
it and swells its limbs into a steady roundness... Pneumatic dilatation, fluid 
curves, and the smooth roundness of the body are their (i.e. the craftsmen’s) 
modes of visualization for they are aware' ‘that aU joints are joint with breath’.” 
(“Emblems of the Universal Being”, p. 135). Similarly, Alice Boner, in her inter- 
pretation of Siva as Nataraja, and of Siva Daksinamurti in-Elura, relates these 
images to the universal breath of the Paramatman, whose outbreathing “cor- 
responds to the outflow of Manifestation. It is his inbreathing that represents 
the reabsorption of the world of created things into the Unmanifest. That is 
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Figure 16: Vayu: according to dhydnasloka of PratisthalaksanaAarasamuccaya 
(Nepal MS) 

why Daksi^amurti is represented here in the act of breathing. in, with expanded 
chest, absorbing into himself what in future aeons, at his pleasure, he may pour 
out again. ... His form, radiating with joy, is like a powerful magnet attract- 
ing into its orbit all that exists, and the inflow from all quarters is blissfully 
obeying this centripetal force of intension, involution and absorption... All indi- 
vidual pranas (life-breaths) are exhaled into him and drawn into the universal 
Prana in his expanded chest. The centre of the whole composition is in diva’s 
Prana-cakra, the seat of the Lifebreath” (Principles of Composition^ p. 203). 

Vayu is also represented as one of the guardians of the quarters (dikpalas, 
-*de^a) who guards the north-west of the temple. He has the following icono- 
graphical features: 

f^PTrWTTVT ^rF?r I 

MatPur CCLXI.18cd-19 

The image of Vayu should be made seated on a deer, smoky in 
complexion, nicely dressed looking quite young, with knitted brows, 
adorned with banners, granting boons. 

But there is another dimension of vayu represented in sculpture. Wind im- 
plies dynamism and movement. Though sculpture appears to be static, it has 
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a dynamic aspect, whenever movement is shown. In the composition of a figure 
or a panel, the diagonal lines expressing movement are called ‘wind-lines’ or 
mdruta-rekhd. The reason for this is that the movement of the wind or breath 
has been understood to be oblique {tiryag gati). 

fd4# vf48*lfV‘ It 

•s «v 

AV X.8.19cd 

He breathes obliquely with his breath, he on whom what is highest 
rests. (Tr. R.T.H. Griffith) 


Describing the lines of the diagram for an image-panel {pafijara), the 
V&stusutra Upanisad calls the diagonals wind-lines: 




VSUp 11.12 

Two diagonals are drawn in the nature of wind. 

As from the contact of water and wind foam arises, again in the foam 
bubbles arise, thus when th«’ square is joined with the diagonals that 
relief-field becomes active. This is the understanding of the action 
of the diagonal (wind) lines. (Tr. A. Boner - B. Baumer) 


These wind-lines produce an energetic and aggressive expression in the image: 

t^ wii^Mgrem f? icTrirw^tfui i 

^4'Sn' ^?IT ui^l fcV I 

VSUp 11.25 

On the diagonal (wind) lines fiery (energetic) forms are produced. 

They are givers of a violent mood and produce fighting figures. For 
giving them all a terrifying form or expression diagonal lines have 
to be used. This is for the purpose of the creation of form. (Tr. A. 
Boner • B. Baumer) 

Even more static than sculpture is architecture. But even in the apparently 
frozen structure of a temple, the dynamism of the wind-element is present. We 
find some hints to this symbolism in the ^ilpa- Mantras. 
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Figure 17: Hamsalatd: Viriipaksa Temple, Aihole, ca 740 A.D. 


In the Silparatnakosa, which describes the tern pie- architecture of Orissa, 
one of the five mouldings of the pancakarma, the sharp-edged kani, is said to 
appear ‘as if blown by the wind’ (v. 94). Since it prpjects sharply, it has a 
certain dynamic character. But the conscious symbolism of the pancakarma^ 
the base mouldings of the temple, implies the conception of the temple as a 
microcosm, based on the five cosmic elements, where vdyu is the last-bnt-one, 
below the vyoma-paUa symbolizing vyoman or space (cf. SiRaKo v. 84 ff). 

There is another way in which the element air is implicit in the symbolism 

of temple- architecture. The temple is conceived as the body of the Purusa (cf. 

SiRaKo V. 7-15; AgPur 61.11), and as a living body it has openings for the air 

which is breath. Thus, the sikhara of the Rekha temple has holes on the upper 

/ 

part which are called rdhasvdsa ‘breath of the rdAd’ (SiRaKo v. 351). Thus the 
whole structure of the temple is not only based on the elements, but is pervaded 
by the living breath of the cosmos. 

One of the symbols for freedom of movement {kdmaedro) in the Indian 
tradition is the hamsa^ the goose or swan, which also stands for the freedom of 
the ascetic or jivanmukta. In architectural reliefs, the hamsa, a symbol of wind, 
is often shown with a creeper-like tail (hence called hamsalatd) which stresses 
the bird’s dynamism and the ai^imal- vegetation continuum. 

Examples of such relations could be multiplied, but those quoted here should 
suffice to show the richness of the symbolism of vdyu-prdna in the Arts. 
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Conclusion 

To sum up, the element vdyu has various associations with the Arts. One 
is the conception that all artistic creation resembles the creation of the uni- 
verse, and therefore the five elements are the basis and also building blocks 
of the corresponding art-forms. Within this general view, vdyu fulfills a very 
special function because of its inherent dynamism and freedom of movement. 
Fire and water are also dynamic elements, but their movement can only extend 
in a certain direction, upward or downward, whereas vdyu is praised for its all- 
round movement. Why it is especially associated with the oblique or transversal 
movements, it may be because this represents a free and unconditioned move- 
ment. Besides, the vertical and the horizontal movement have a certain static 
character, like the flow of a big river, which, though in constant movement, 
represents a horizontal line. The psychological effect of an oblique line evokes 
in the observer a feeling of dynamic power (cf. VSUp quoted above). 

Vdyu is thus significant in the context of the Arts as an element, a medium 
as well as a building block, as a process and as a symbol of the dynamism of 
the spirit and hence of freedom. 


Bettina Baumer 

‘Etymology’ by Sukumar Chattopadhyay 
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Appendix: Vayu/VSta in Ayurveda 


by L.M. Singh 


Vayu and vdtn are used synonymously in Ayurveda, vdta being the most impor- 
tant member of the triumvirate-in'dosa. The concept of tridosa is fundamental 
to Ayhrveda(— »jruna, Vol. IV) which has been derived from the pancamahabhiita 
concept of Indian philosophy and adapted and UvSed for understanding body 
physiology, development of disease process and for management of the disease. 
Thus our body as the phenomenal universe is composed of pancamahdbhuta and 
tridosa - vdyu, pitta and kapha represent the operative and dynamic aspects of 
pahcamahdbhuta in a living state. They are the structural components of our 
body, they maintain our body as -*dhdtus (Vol. IV), they are responsible for our 
normal body functions but when deranged vitiate the body hence dosa causes 
disease and we regain health when they are brought to normal proportions. 

Among the three dosas vdyu is the most important one as it provides the 
motive force to all other dosas and body constituents. Without vdyu all other 
components are static. Vdyu has not only been conceived in its temporal form 
of wind, but in terms of its attributes of motion. In fart, it is a form of energy 
which regulates and maintains all our body activities. Thus the concept of vdyu 
has its philosophical context in the pancamahdbhuta theory, it is a structural 
content of the body, it plays a vital role in the body physiology and specifically 
maintains and regulates the body functions and also causes varied and serious 
diseases when deranged, more than any other dosa. 

In accordance with the pancamahdbhuta concept vdyu is an integral com- 
ponent of the phenomenal world. All material constitutes are composed of the 
five elements. 

;, ... I 

SuSam SuStha XLI.3 

All material is composed of the combination of Prthivi, Ap, Tejas, 

Vdyu and Akdsa. 

^ ... I 

CarSsnn SuStha XXVl.lO 

In Ayurveda all material, whether living or nonliving, is considered 
to be composed of pancamahdbhuta. 
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Further our body which is the abode of consciousness is also composed of 
pancamahabhuta^ and vayu as a sign of life (prana). 

^rftt 5rr*r 

I 

CarSam SaStha VI.4 

The body is defined as the seat of consciousness, composed of an 
aggregate of the products of five mahdbkutas and in a state of equi- 
librium. 

cTOVT - 

nfci ipr®r II 

CarSam SaStha V.4 

The aggregate of six constituents is termed as universe (macrocosm) 
such as Prthim, Ap, Tejas, Vayu, Akdsa and unmanifest Brahman. 

The aggregate of these six constituents is termed as person. 

In the individual vdyu constitutes the '’prdna' - vital breath or sign of life 
(cf. tasya purusasya ... vdyuh, CarSam SaStha V.5) 


Vayu as a Physical Component of the Body 


Vayu in the living person is manifested as below; 

... I 

CarSam SaStha VII. 16 

Respiration, twinkling of eye, contraction and relaxation, move- 
ment, propulsion and retention alongwith touch and tactile sense 
are vdyaviya (predominant in vdyumahdbhuta). (Tr. P.V. Sharma) 

^r^ i’ cH^ FTT^: ^ %gnr , ... I 

CarSam SaStha rV.12 

Touch, the tactile organ, roughness, impulsion (motivation), organ- 
isation of the body constituents and physical activities are derived 
from vdyu. 
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Whatever is manifested as respiration, blinking of the eye, contraction and 
relaxation, movement, propulsion and retention, touch and tactile sense, all 
these functions are due to vdyu. 

Further vayu is the cause of (cellular) division in the embryonic stage and 
also of conjunction and division later. 

?r , ... I 

SuSam SaStha V.3 

Vdyu divides the garbha - zygote the seat of consciousness. 


0 < I q q I r , ... ^ 

WTOT TTf: I 

CarSam SaStha VII. 17 

The organs of the body have innumerable components and the cause 
of (their) division and conjunction is vdyu because of its inherent 
action. 


Besides the existential material basis of pancamabhdbbuta, the concept of 
vdyu has been further elaborated as one of the tridosa. 

“These pancamahdbhutas are known as vata, pitta, stesmd in the living body 
and in Ayurveda vdta, pitta, slesmd are considered as progenitor and conductor 
of the body and of body functions. Whereas pancamahabhuta form the material 
basis, tridosa constitute the operative factors in the living body” (Hari Datta 
Vaidya, ^ Tridosa-Sangraha'). 

In the living body i^dyu is derived from the elements dkdsa and vdyu and is 
manifest in its own form. Pitta originates from tejas and kapha from jala and 
prthivi. 

, ... I 

SuSam SuStha XLII.5 

The vdyu is a self-origined principle in the human organism. (Tr. 

K.L. Bhisagratna) 


The concept of tridosa is fundamental to Ayurveda. Tridosa is the basis of 
genesis, maintainance and dissolution of the body. 


aTcHT I cT ^ snWT: 


SuSam SuStha XXI.3 


Vd*a, pitta and kapha are the cause of the genesis of the body ... 
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They maintain the body like a house on three pillars and hence the 
body is called tristhuna. When vitiated they cause destruction of 
the body. 

5T# ^ gf r ^cnd I 

SuSam SuStha XXI.4ab 

This body cannot exist without kapha or pitta or vdyu, 

, ... I 

SuSam SiiStha XV.3 

Dosa, dhatu and mala are the basis of this body. 

The importance of these three dosas has been further emphasized as the 
counterparts of the celestial forces of sun, moon and air. 

^14 ^'br'TTlirHHIWtTT II 

SuSam SuStha XXI. 8 

As the moon, sun and air maintain the world by their function of 
emission, absorption and movements, similarly kapha, pitta and vayu 
also maintain the body. 

Inspite of their supporting function they are known as dosa as they vitiate 
the body in their abnormal state. 

fw ^rTflrt I 

CarSam SuStha I..57ab 

Vayu, pitta and kapha are the throe vitiating factors. 

AstSahg 20.3 

Because of their vitiating property they are known as dosa. 

Of the three dosas vayu has been given the prime importance because with- 
out its involvement and participation other constituents and dosas are ineffec- 
tive and static. 

SuSam NiStha I.Scd 

Vayu is the leader of the dosaSy it has infinite power and is king of 
those causing disease. 
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In the physiological context vayu has been termed as —*prdna or life itself. 
(vdyuh prdnah, CarSam SaStha V.5) 

jm»r: sfifwMi i 

CarSam SiiStha XVII. 11 Sab 
All activity in the living beings is due to vdta and hence it is known 
as ‘life’ of the living beings. 

F'urther coordination, organisation and facilitation of all body functions is 
dependent upon vdyu, as is brought out by several references. 

SuSam NiStha 1.10 

The normal unvitiated vdyu maintains the equilibrium of do$a, 
dhdtus and agni and also helps in the perception of objects by their 
sensory organs and induces all systems of the body to funciton in 
their normal ways. 

vnwxrRr: ^nrr i 

CarSam SuStha XV1II.49 

Enthusiasm, inspiration, expiration, all movements, normal process- 
ing of dhdtus, normal excretion of excreta are the normal functions 
of vdyu. 

Vayu moving in its channels facilitates the normal functioning of the body 
and clarity of the intellectual faculty and performs other functions. 

Caraka and Susruta in the chapters specifically devoted to vdta and else- 
where have described the functions of vayu in the phenomenal world as well 
as in the body in detail. In the phenomenal world vayu has been compared to 
the cosmic energy, God, creator, and destroyer, etc. As the cosmic energy is 
responsible for creation, maintenance and dissolution of the phenomenal world 
from the celestial to the atomic level, vdyu in the body is responsible for all 
body activities. 

WTcT: cTOVT 

MAH-flwTrenTR;, ... ^t i q i rnTd ii 

CarSam SuStha XII. 8 
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m JnntjT ^tf^: 'll 

CarSam CikStha XXVIII.3 

Vayu if life, strength and sustainer of creatures. Vdyu is the entire 
world, it is the master (of all). (Tr. P.V. Sharma) 

f Nc^cMr^r^H I Vl^ ^dH I *l*l I 

SuSam NiStha I.6cd-7ab 

It is the soul of all living beings and is held in esteem everywhere. 

This is the cause of origin, existence and destruction of all living 
beings. 

The above stanzas extolling the virtues of vdyu are based on its inherent 
temporal quaUties of which ^gatV - mobility, movement, and ‘‘sparsa - sensation 
of touch are most important. In fact the derivation of the word vdta has been 
related as ‘go/i’ (va galigandhanayorili^ SuSam SuStha XXI. .5). 

aiTsir^ T W: II 

Pd^Jp i ^d Cvif l ygH ^ I 

SuSam NiStha I.7cd Sab 

Unmanifest by itself, manifested by actions, vdxju is dry, cold, light 
and rough, has lateral movement, two attributes of touch and sound 
and has the predominance of rajas. 

w: cTf; f^Tirr: wr: i 

(.'arSam SuStha I.59ab 
Vdyu is dry, cold, light, subtle, mobile, non-slimy and rough. 

^flcitd ^HfinriricT ii 

CarSam CiStha III.38 

Vdyu can enhance or have properties according to its association. It 
can cause burning sensation with pitta and have cooling proportion 
in association with slesmd. 

The functions of vayu has been further laborated in its various types accord- 
ing to their locations. Five types of uayu have been described: prana, urlana, 
samdna, vydna and apdna. 

JTTTcrr: w yrORw i H ii 

SuSam NiStha 1.12 
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Vdyu of five types known as prana, uddna, samdna, vydna and apdna 
located in different sites sustain the body. 

Vayu divided in five ways sustains the body by the actions of praspandana 
- pulsation, udvahana bringing up, piirana - filling, viveka - discrimination 
and dharana retention. 

Praspandana is the action of vydna vdyu and it signifies circula4;ion within 
the body of various metabolic products and nutrients, 

Udvahana is the function of uddna vayu and signifies all those actions in 
which upward movement is required as speech, singing, sneezing, expiration, 
hiccup etc. 

Piirana is the function of prdna vdyu which signifies tho.se actions by which 
the body is filled up with the nutrients, intake of food or oxygen - respiration. 

Viveka is the function of samana vdyu and signifies digestion and separa- 
tion of nutrients and excretory products in the gastro-initiates the retention of 
excretion products, foetus till they are to be expelled. 

That vayu which is diffused all over the body is vyana vdyu and is constantly 
engaged in the transport of rasa. It helps in sweating and also in the flow 
of blood. Its movements are of five types: expansion, contraction, upwards, 
downwards and oblique. Upon being vitiated it often causes diseases which arc 
generalized. 

Due to its propulsive attribute, vydna vayu makes the nutrient fluid circulate 
through the whole body. 

Thus in the physiological context vayu is responsible for all movement in 
the body. Movement in this context incorporates voluntary muscular movement 
locomotion, movement within the body, circulation of the body fluids, molec- 
ular movement represented by digestion and separation of the nutrients and 
excretion products, involuntary movements of respiration, blinking of the eyes, 
evacuation of excretory products, touch and cognition by sensory organs, and 
regulation of the body functions. 

The qualities of vdyu are described as follows: 

| 

CarSam SuStha 1.59 

Vayu Is rough, cold, light, subtle, mobile, nonslimy and coarse, and 
it is pacifled by substances with opposite qualities. It is these at- 
tributes which manifest when vdta is deranged. 
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Motion is one of the primary attributes of tmyu, hence all disorders related to 
motion are caused by vdyu. Controlled movement leading to normal functioning 
is the function of normal udyu, whereas uncontrolled movement, difficulty in 
movement or loss of movement are caused by deranged vdyu. 


Sensory Disturbances 

Tactile sensation as also function of all sensory org;>,ns are controlled by vayu. 
Its derangement causes disorders of sensation as pain, hypersthesia, anaesthesia 
and parasthesia. Severe colicky pain - su/o, pricking pain are the specific vaiir 
tyi>e. 

Diseases which are caused by the aggravation of vdyu exhibit the inherent 
attribute of vdyu, however they are given specific nann's according ot the site 
they involve and types of clinical disturbances they cause. I'he basic features 
of vayu which are manifested are dryness, coldness, lightness, nonsliminess. 
mobility and unsteadiness. 

rTTW %W i I Pd c<f clr^^PcI Tf«l I 

(’arSam SuStha XX. 12 

‘‘Dryness, coldness, lightness, nonsliminess, mobility, vague, un- 
steadiness are the attributes of vdyu" which are exhibited in vata 
diseases. 

Further, 

S rm^c^ i ... I 

SuSam SuStha XV. 13 

Due to aggravation of vdta, dryness of the skin, its atrophy black- 
ness, tremors of the limbs, desire for warmth, loss of sleep, weakness 
and constipation occur. 

Further, a group of disorders known as vatic diseases have been describerl 
in all classics of Ayurveda. They may be classified as follows: 

1. Specific vatic disorders known as nandtmaja. Caraka has described HO 
in number. 

2. Vatic disorders due to location of deranged vayu at various organs and 
body tissues. 
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3. Clinical manifestations caused by derangement of different types of vayu 
as prana, apana etc. 

4. Disorders caused by ^avarana\ masking of vdyu by any other dosa 

[a.] avarana by ea<’h other type of vdyu 
[b.] avarana by other dosa 
[c,] avarana by dhatus. 

5. Vatic disorders associated with dma and without. 

6. Diseases with predominant vatic involvement as gulma, shiila. 

Vatic disorders have also been enumerated and named according to the site and 
organ involved. 
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Overview 

Agni (m.) means fire and since fire is understood in the Vedas as a divine 
force, Agni is also god of fire. Agni partakes of both, the physicaJ-eJemental 
nature of fire and the metaphysical, hence he is the mediator par excellence 
between men and the gods, by means of the ritual fire. Right from the Rgvedic 
times to present-day Hinduism, no ritual action is complete without a fire sacri- 
fice {yajna, homa). The sacraments (samskdra) marking the stages of human life 
cannot be performed without the sacred fire, upto the lest stage of the funeral 
pyre {antyesti). 

Agni is not only the power of heat and light in the cosmos, but also in 
the human body as a microcosm, where he is associated with the very life- 
breath (prana), with speech (vac), vision (caksu) and with the digestive fire (cf. 
Ayurveda). 

Agni\s on the earth what the Sun (Surya) is in the sky, hence they are often 
identified, or correlated, as in the frequently recited hymn of the Yajur-Veda: 
“Fire is Light, Light is Fire, Glory! Sun is Light, Light is Sun. Glory! Fire is 
Splendor, Light is Splendor. Glory!” (YV 111.9, tr. R. Panikkar). Agni is much 
more than light (—^jyotis) and heat (tejas), he is the very power of sacrifice, 
he is called the friend, the inspired poet (kavi), the priest (hotr, purohita), the 
pure and purifying one (pavaka), and many other epithets are applied to him 
in the Veda, He is the messenger to the gods. He has three births, on earth, in 
midspace and in heaven, and his nature is often described as threefold. Hence 
it is said that, though being one, Agni is enkindled in many forms (eka evdgnir 
bahudha samiddha..., RV VIII. 58.2). His manifestations are many, external and 
internal. 

The construction of fire-altars of different shapes (vedi, kunda, agnicayana) 
is the beginning of geometry and architecture in India, as described in the 
Sulba-Sutras. 

As one of the five elements, agni is said to originate from xmyu (wind) and to 
generate ap (water), according to the Taittirlya Upanifad (II.l), which has 
become the most widely accepted cosmology in the Oarsanas. As an element his 
functions are burning, cooking or digesting and illuminating (dahana-pacana- 
prakdsana-karma agneh, MimSuBh VII.4.9). 
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Though in llio Veda Agni does not possess anthropomorphic form, in later 
mythology and iconography he is represented anthropomorphically as one of 
the dikpalas or regent of the south-eastern direction. 


Etymology and Related Words 

The term agni is clearly Indo-European. Its cognates are common in other 
Indo-fjuropean languages and always mean ‘fire’: Latin ignifi, Russian ogon, 
Lithuanian ugnis, etc. 

The ^atnpatha Br&hmana connects the word agni with agra, foremost: 

I ^ d l Adg - 

I 

SBr 11.2.4.2, cf. SBr Vl.1.1.11 
He [Prajapati] thus generated him first (agre) of the gods; and there- 
fore (he is called) Agni, for agni (they say) is the same as agri. 

(Tr. J. Eggeling) 

That Agni was the first god to be created is found also in some other texts 
(c.g., TBr II. 1.6.4). 

Yaska explains agni as a combination of agra or anga and m- ‘to lead’: 

arfHr: »wid i i snr i ^ 

R?nT*TPT: I 

Nir VII. 14 

From what root is Agni derived? He is the foremost leader, he is led 
foremost in sacrifices, he makes everything, to which it inclines, a 
part of himself. (Tr. L.Sarup) 

According to ^akapuni, Yaska adds, agniis derived from three roots, combining 
in itself a from i- ‘to go’, g from anj- ‘to shine’ or dah - ‘to burn’, and ni from 
ni ‘to lead’. 

The Brhaddevatfi follows the Nirukta when it says: 

BrDev 11.24 

Because he (Agni) was born at the beginning (ag-re) of beings, and 
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he is a leader {agra-nt) at the sacrifice or (because) he unites (his) 
body {angam-sam-nt) he is praised by sages under the name of Agni. 

(Tr. A. A. Macdonell) 

A similar etymological connection of agni (as a name of the fire-god) with 
the root ni- ‘to lead’ is shown in the Ahirbudhnya SamhitS: 

ThRiH yTTTcr I 

^ %<nfTT: ^ tt i 
♦ ♦ ♦ 

W ffX: II 

AhSam LVII.44-45ab, 49cd 

Agni is so called because he accepts and leads the. whole world ap- 
proaching him to himself. Agni leads the individual soul (jiva) ap- 
proaching him to his supreme abode; and in this sense the Lord 
Jatavedas Agni is identical with Hari. 

Though intended to explain the name of the fire-god, the first verse quoted 
above may hint at the characteristic of fire of assimilating everything and con- 
verting it into fire itself. 

Grammarians derive the woid agni from the root ag- ‘to move’ by adding 
the suffix ni (anger nalopa« ca, Unadi Su 490). KsTrasvamin, commenting on the 
Amara Kosa 1.1.53, explains: “aiigati urdhvam yaty agnih”. Agni is derived 
from the root agi (to go) ‘one that goes upwards’. His explanation accords 
with the most familiar meaning of agni, burning fire, with its flames rising 
upwards. This characteristic received attention both in the philosophical sys- 
tems and in literature, e.g. agner urdhvajvalanam (VaisSii V.2.13; prasiddham 
urdhvajvalanarn havirbhujah, ^isu I.2b). 

Vaisvdnara (‘belonging to all men’), Jatavedas (‘omniscient’) and 
Dravinodas (‘giver of wealth’) are important synonyms of Agni. Vaisvanara, 
usually an epithet of Agni, is sometimes distinguished from Agni (SBr 1.5.1.15- 
16, TandMBr XXI.10.11, Asva^rSu 1.3.23). The Nighantu counts it as one of 
the names of Agni. Yaska (Nir VII.23) records that according to ancient ritual- 
ists,Vaisvanara is the sun, while he, after iSakapuni, identifies Vaisvanara with 
the terrestrial fire. 

The words agni, tejas and jyotis are sometimes used synonymously, e.g., in 
the context of the origin of the elements, all these three words are used to mean 
the fire element, jyotis in AitAr II.6.1, SankhAr VII.22, MundUp II.1.3; tejas 
in ChUp VI.2.3., and agni in TUp II.l, etc. 
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A large number of compounds are formed with agni as a constituent. Many 
of them are ritualistic terms connected with Agni, as shown below: 

Names of sacrifices derived from agni, e.g., agnistoma, the first of the 
seven types of Soma sacrifices, agnihotra, a compulsory daily rite, agnyddheya/- 
agnyddhana ‘installation of sacrificial fires’, agnicayana/ agnicityd/ agniciti Spil- 
ing the fires’, agnistut, the name of an ekdha sacrifice. 

Names of performers connected with agni, e.g., agnicii ‘one who has per- 
formed agnicayana', agnihotrin ‘one who performs agnihotra', dhitdgni, ‘one 
who has installed the (sacred) fires’, agnidh ‘one who kindles the fire’, dgnidhra 
(m.), the name of a priest, the name of a sacrificial fire (JaimBr 1.358) which is 
also called dgnidhriya] and dgnidhra (n.) is the place where this fire is kindled. 

Other terms connected with ritual, e.g., agnistha, the central stake {yupa) 
nearest to the Ahavaniya in Asvamedha, agnydgdra ‘the shed for the sacrificial 
^ fires’, agnipuccha ‘the extreme point of the fire altar’, agnimanthana ‘churning of 
fire by friction’, agniholri (/,) ‘cow yielding milk for agnihotra', and agnistoma, 
name of a sdman. Agnirahasya is the name of the 10th book of the Satapatha 
Brfihmana. Agniksetra, ‘field of Agni’ designates the area of the mahavedi, 
‘Great Altar Space’ where the Agnicayana altar will be constructed. 

Agni is a constituent of several pairs of gods (devatddvandvas), e.g., 
agndpusan, agnd-marut, agnd-visnu, agni-soma, agni-varuna, indrdgni. In com- 
pounds like prdndgni and yogdgni, agni is used in metaphorical sense. 

Agneya (derived from agni) means what has Agni for its presiding deity, 
e.g., aja, hiranya, hotr etc. The term jdtavedasyd is used to mean the Rgvedic 
verse jatavedase sunavdma somam etc. in the Aitareya Brahmana (IV.32, 
V.2, etc.). Agnimdruta (fr, agnd-marut) is the name of a sastra to be recited by 
the hotr at the third pressing (savana) of a Soma sacrifice. 

Agni has many synonyms in Sanskrit (some of them are epithets); most of 
them mean ordinary fire, some denote the functions of agni, such as jvalana 
‘burning’, dahana ‘burning’; sikhin/ sikhdvat ‘having flame’, saptdreis ‘seven- 
flamed’, dhumaketu ‘smoke-bannered’, soci^kesa ‘flame-haired’, brhadbhdnu 
‘shining brightly’, citrabhdnu ‘having variegated lustre’, vibhdvasu ‘a treasure 
of splendour’, krpt^ayoni ‘wood-born’, dsraydsa ‘consuming things in contact’, 
krsnavartman ‘whose way is black’, sukra ‘resplendent’. Some of the names are 
connected with Agni’s role in the sacrifices, e.g. vahni ‘bearer (of oblations)’, 
hutabhuj and hutdsana ‘eater of oblations’, havyavdhana ‘bearer of oblations’, 
and usarbudha ‘early awoken, i e. kindled’. Fire, especially sacrificial fire, is re- 
garded as pure and a great purifier, hence it is called iuci ‘pure or radiant’ and 
pdvaka ‘purifier’. Agni Is a friend of wind, both at physical and mythological 
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levels, hence vdtasarathi, anilasdrathi and vdyusakha ‘having wind as friend’. 
The fire-god is primarily meant by jdtavedas ‘knowing (or known by) all cre- 
ated things,’ rohitdsva ‘having red horses’, and hiranyaretas ‘golden seed.’ Agni 
is vaisvdnara ‘relating or belonging to all men’ because of its universal use. 
The words dava, ddva and vanahutdsana mean forest fire. Vddaba means the 
submarine fire, which is, according to mythology, the fire of wrath of Aurva. 

A large number of compounds are formed with agni as a constituent, such 
as: agni-naksatra ‘the pleiadaes’, agni-pariksd ‘ordeal by fire’, agni-mani ‘the 
sun-stone’, agni-sakha ‘the wind’, agni-vdrtta ‘having a livelihood by fire (e.g. 
a black-smith)’, agni-siamhhana ‘(magical) quenching of fire’, etc. 

In some compounds, agni or a synonym thereof is the last member, mostly 
used to denote fire in metaphoric sense, agni's function of illuminating and 
burning being the basis of identification; e.g. brahmdgni, jndndgni, yogdgni, 
cidagni, etc. Fire’s destructive aspect is predominant in the identifications like 
agni kravydda, krodhdgni, kdlagni, etc. 

What has Agni for its presiding deity is called dgneya (derived from agni by 
adding the secondary suffix eya {dhak). Pa IV.2.33). “Dravyas predominant in 
properties of hot, sharp, minute, light, rough, non-slimy and vision are dgneya 
(constituted predominantly by agni). They produce heat, digestion, lustre, light 
and complexion.” (CarSam SuStha XXVI.ll, tr. P.V. Sharma) 


Layers of Meaning 

The Vedic texts establish a synthesis of different layers of meanings with ref- 
erence to the material world {adhibhuta)^ to the divine {adhidaivata), to ritual 
(adhiyajna) and to the self {adhydtma). This approach establishes their interre- 
lationship and correspondence between macrocosm and microcosm. Thus agni 
is fire, the hotr priest, the fire-god, speech and prdna. 

At the material level (adhibhiita) the meaning of agni is fire, e.g., in agner 
vai dhumo jdyate, ‘from fire rises smoke’ (^Br V.3.5.17). In the ritual context 
agni means sacrificial fire(s), which are duly consecrated and hence regarded as 
very holy. At the divine (adhidaiva) level Agni is the name of the fire-god, the 
presiding deity of fire. Agni is also the presiding deity of speech. Within the 
body {adhydtma) agni functions as the digestive fire and speech. 

Besides, the cosmic energy, the sum total of various forces in the universe, is 
sometimes called —^prdna (Vol. I) ‘vital force’, sometimes agni, and sometimes 
also dditya: 
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w ftnrw: a nqft srH<»g<4^ i 

PralJp 1.7 

That firo rises as the universal, all-formed life. (Tr. R.E. Hume) 


The vital airs in the body are also therefore viewed as fires; hence prdndgnihotra. 

Agni means one of the five elements, the source of light and heat in different 
forms, having the properties of sound, form and touch. The fire element is 
subtle and gross; the latter form is generated through pancikarana, a process of 
combination with other elements. 

As an element, agni occupies the central position among the five elements; 
it is subtler than ksiti (earth) and jala (water), while x)dyn and dkdsa are subtler 
than agni. Agni abounds in attributes of sattva and rajas (SuSam SaStha 1.20). 

In its visible form, agni appears as the sun in the .sky, as lightning in atmo- 
sphere and as fire on the earth. In Indian thought, it is very difficult to draw a 
clear line of demarcation between matter and spirit, between the phenomenal 
world and the divine. There are only different levels in which the divine man- 
ifests itself. From a very early period, fire was regarded as a holy substance, 
and the Vedic seers found fire to be an abode of, and the best medium for the 
gods. I’hc sacrificial fires were duly consecrated, and oblaitions were offered into 
them. Three such Vedic sacrificial fires, dhavaniya, gdrhapatya and daksina, are 
called agnitixiya or tirtdgni ‘the triad of fires’. These fire altars have different 
shapes. One who has installed these fires is an dhitdgni. 

The connection of the sacrificial fires with the number three is so famous that 
one of the secondary meanings of agni later came to be ‘three’ (in the context 
of indicating date, number etc.), e.g. the expression vedakhdgnisardh therefore 
means 5304. Another secondary meaning of agni, exclusively connected with 
the Vedic ritual, is an altar raised by a special arrangement of bricks for fire, 
made for the cayana sacrifice (Pa III. 1.131; 2.92). 

At the adhidaiva level, Agni means the fire-god, the divine agent and me- 
diator. This Agni is later given an anthropomorphic form, though the natural 
basis was never lost sight of. A whole mythology centres round this fire-god. 
“The history of religion practically includes only two genuine fire-gods - Agni 
in Hinduism, and Atar of Zoroastrianism” {'Fire% E^ncyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics, Vol. VI). 

In the Tantras, the essence, the very power of fire and the fire-god is 
symbolized by the se'^d-syllable or btja ram. In the system of decoding the 
mantras {mantroddhdraj, the word agni stands for the letter r, e.g. the expres- 
sion nakuliso’gnim arudhah (6aTil IX.2) would mean ‘A ’and ‘r’. 
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Figure 18: Agni: harnath, 7th Cent. A.D. 


What is operating in the inarrocosm, is operating also in the microcosm, 
the body. At the adhyatma level (within the body animated by aiman), agni 
functions as the power of vision and the motor organ of speech {vac). As the 
digestive fire within the body, it digests the food and sustains life and energy 
of the organism. 

In the process of progressive identification of everything with brahman, agni 
too is identified with the Supreme. Fire is concrete, but its brightness is abstract. 
Agni, especially its light form (jyotis), has been frequently used to describe 
transcendental entities, e.g. kundalini, the individual soul and the Supreme 
Soul, etc. In its jyotis form, agni is an object of yogic contemplation. Prakasa 
(illuminating) is one of the chief functions of agni. 

Situated in the central position among the five elements and in the body, 
agni is the doorway as it were to the higher regions and levels of consciousness. 
The upward rising flames serve as a symbol of upward rising of the human mind, 
from gross to subtle, from subtle to transcendental. Agni is a symbol of divine 
splendour and spiritual illumination. 
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Fire’s functions of burning and illuminating have inspired many metaphor- 
ical uses of agni (c.g. jnanagni). Fire consumes fuel, turns it into fire itself, and 
illuminates, thus dispelling darkness. Supreme knowledge consumes the result 
of action, destroys the ego of the knower and turns him into brahman, and 
illuminates, dispelling his ignorance (avidya). The identification is based on 
dahana and prakasana, the destructive aspect of fire combined with illumina- 
tion. In Agarnas and Tantras, such identifications are frequently met with, e.g. 
ritivahni (Prff 14) is explained as citir eva visvagrasanasilatval wa/tnt/^, “Con- 
sciousness is (here likened to) fire because it devours (i.e. a,s.siinilate& to itself) 
the (phenomenal) universe”. (Tr. J. Singh) 

Parana or pdka (lit. cooking) is one of the functions of agni. Ayurveda deals 
with the digestive fire in the living bodies. But pdka as a. function of agni is to 
be understood in a much broader sense: yendntar-vartinu .s«r-t)am jagat pakarn 
upaiti hi (MPA vp XXI.3ab). By paka we arc to understand here all .sorts of 
change effected by the impact of heat, of the sun or of fire in the microcosm 
and macrocosm, gestation and maturation of all plants and animal organisms, 
digestion of food, etc. The solar rays ripen vegetation, fire further cooks food, 
and food is digested by the digestive fire. By this process of paka, agni matures 
the world and also thereby brings to conjpletion - what is also said to be the 
function of -*kala (lime). The Mahabharata records that 'fcd/a is also called 
aj/nz (XII.217..'>2). 

The compound agntsomau ‘Agni and Soma’ conveys an important con- 
cept. Agni and Soma, the fiery and watery forces, are complementary, they 
are said to compose everything, agnisomdv idam sarvam (MBh XII.277.33, cf. 
agnisomdtmakam tasmdj jagat krtsnarn cardcaram, ‘the whole world, movable 
or immovable, is therefore of the nature of agiu-sonia’ MBh XII. 328.52). The 
Siva Parana (VII. 1.28. 3,7- 10) explains how agni and soma, as Rudra and 
Sakti, together maintain the universe. 

Creation consists of two basic principles - the eater and the eaten, Agni and 
Soma, respectively: 

cHTtr^rTT i i arro’ tsrarrfNrHW i 

I ar ^ 414*1^ T II 

SBr Xl.l.e.lft 

One of them [Agni and Soma] became the eater of food, and the 
other became food: Agni became the eater of food, and Soma food; 
and the eater of fo'^'d, and food, indeed, are everything here. 

(Tr. J. Eggeling) 

The microcosm too is of the nature of agni-soma, agnisomdtmako dehah 
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(SaTil I.39a): the right half represents the sun (or fire) and the left, the moon. 
The channels called ida and pingald are of the nature of the moon and the 
sun respectively. Both of them merge in the middle channel called susumrid, 
and hence the middle channel (nadi) is of the nature of the combination of 
the two (SaTil 1.41). The vital force moves along either idd or pingald. If by 
means of yogic practice one can arrest this way of flowing, the vital force flows 
through the susumnd. With this, the coiled power called kitndalint rises upwards 
through the middle channel and spiritual realization follows, the ultimate being 
jealization of perfect union or identity of Siva-Sakti. 

HTT: ^ WT II 

•V 

LT XIV.29 

My true .state of existence, set alight by Agni and Soma, manifests 
itself as my abode (padam) in the middle (duct, i.e. susumnd), when 
I)assage through the right and left (ducts) is checked. (Tr. Sanjukta 
(iupta) 


Development of the Concept 
Agni: Early Vedic (Samhitas) 

by Frits Staal 

About 200 of the 1, 028 hymns of the Rgveda are addressed to Agni who 
in this respect comes second only to Indra. Even as a god, Agni is really discon- 
nected from his element, fire. Agni is described as brilliant, golden, with flaming 
hair and beard, three or seven tongues, his face light, his eyes shining, his teeth 
sharp, making a cracking noise and leaving a black trail behind him. He was 
obviously an agent of deforestation in the Aryan expansion from West to East 
(which, at first, stayed North of the Ganges) and is accordingly described and 
feared as a burner of forests: 

I II 

RV VIII.43.8 

Going up and down with his tongues, swaying to and fro with ,his 
flames, Agni burns in the forests. 

But Agni is also the domestic fire that protects people: 
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>jPTW FT I 

fffrr ’^iTT fr mfir ^fr: II 

RV V.11.1 

Guardian of the people, the vigilant, the clever; Agni was born for 
new prosperity. Face touched with butter, he shines bright with 
great sky-touching flame for all the Bharatas. 

The divine Agni resides primarily in ritual. Oblations are made into the fire 
which is the ritual medium par excellence. As protector and overseer of ritual 
fire, Agni is the domestic priest: 

3irH4lol ^d*ifrtvjlH I ^cllT <(s(MldHH II 

RV 1.1.1 

1 invoke Agni, the domestic priest, god of the ritual and ministrant; 
the Ilotr, distributor of wealth. 

In the Rgveda, the Hotr makes the oblations and is not merely the invoker, as 
in the Yajur-Veda and later. 

Agni is sage and poet: 

RV VIII.44.12 

Agni who adorns his body with that ancient hymn, the poet is 
strengthened (with it) by the inspired singer. 

Agni supports all endeavours, he assists priests, poets and warriors with their 
respective tasks and provides wealth for all because he is able as ritual interme- 
diary to call up the other gods. Some of these ideas are expressed in a typical 
Rgvedic invocation of Agni: 

ST I 

^ ^ yftrr ii 

^ g cfFTf ^ 3Fr5rtr: I 

cT II 

W fw W % Tl I 

arfiT cT ^ ^TcTT *tw ii 

^ T: wrr i ' 

^ T: Iff fwiRr«Tl' II 

4tf^: I 
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3^ jft s^nrfrr i 

RV III.13.1 -6ab 

I shall sing forth most exaltedly to this god Agni. He shall come here 
with the other gods. Superior ritualist, he shall sit on our sacrificial 
grass. He adheres to the truth, both worlds and the helpers (of 
the gods) follow his ability. (Priests) who offer oblations, (warriors) 
desirous of victory, call upon him for assistance. He the bard is 
leader of these (bards), indeed, leader of the ritual. Be friend this 
Agni of yours, who wins and bestows gifts. Let this Agni extend 
most beneficial refuge to this pursuit of ours, and then sprinkle 
upon our lands the goods found in heaven and in the waters. Along 
with their good poems for him, the singers kindle the ever shining 
Agni as never before, him who is the Hotr and lord of all clans. Aid 
us in our invocation and hymn for you know best hfiw to summoit 
the gods. 

Agni is not only fire on earth; he is also the celestial fire, which is the sun: 

^ STThrcT II 

RV vni.56.r> 

Agni has appeared, knower of the way, ritual leader with his beauti- 
ful chariot. Agni shone with splendid radiation, the sun shone high, 
shone in the sky. 

Agni occupies a central place in the univer.se. As a golden ornament, he shines 
between heaven and earth. At night he is more beautiful than during the day. 
He rises early, conquering darkness, and unfolds his power over heaven and 
earth with light and youthful vigor; 

ItT: tRt: ’^fvsTT 3nnT I 

ant f^rsw'ii 

RV vm.44.i6 

Agni is head and summit of heaven, and master of the earth. He 
invigorates the seeds of the waters*. 

There are numerous connections between Agni and water.- This might surprise 
us but is due, at least in part, to the idea that Agni is born from the waters 
like the sun who rises out of the Eastern ocean and sets in the Western ocean. 
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The links arc twofold: on the one side, clouds and lightning and, on the other, 
plants and trees which grow with the help of water and produce the firewood 
from which Agni re-emerges. As male power, Agni also enters the female waters. 
Agni resides moreover in (flint) stones and in living beings who digest their food 
internally through Agni: 

AV XII. 1.19 

Agni is in the earth, in plants; the waters hold Agni in them, in the 

stones is Agni. 

Agni abideth deep in men: Agnis abide in cows and steeds. 

(IV. R.T.1I. Griffith) 

Agni is born in many |)laces but his heavenly birth prevails: for originally he 
was brought from heaven, where he was hidden, by Matarisvan, the Vedic 
Prometheus whose name is one of his secret names. Among Agni’s earthly 
manifestations the most important are the waters and the kindling woods when 
they are rubbed together. 

Agni is clever, wise and omniscient; as a seer, he is inspired and inspiring. 
He gives good advice, leads men, along with their thought and speech, in the 
right direction. As messenger between gods and men, he is ‘common to all men’ 
(vaisvanam), a term often used in ritual contexts. This epithet suggests that 
Agni was discovered as the common element in the fire cults of the Vedic nomads 
and the pro- Vedic Indians whose meetings constituted one of the important 
events in the prehistory of India (Staal 1983, 1: 162). 

It is difficult to understand Agni without understanding the world view of 
the Rgveda. Among gods, Agni is especially close to Indra, though Indra is a 
warrior god and hero, a person with human-like qualities, whereas Agni always 
stays close to fire. More important is Agni’s relation to Soma, an almost equally 
versatile universal power manifest as a god, a plant and the juice extracted 
from that plant. Agni and Soma are equally devoid of anthropomorphic traits, 
in this respect superior to the more customary gods of religion who are merely 
magnified replicas of humans. Agni and Soma do not merely reside in heaven or 
in the sky, from where they Iiave to be brought or called down to earth. They 
are already here, concrete, visible, amenable to touch and taste, and present 
in the hands of men. Acccording to Bcrgaigne, followed by Renou, the entire 
Vedic mythology was reshaped and reorientated as a setting for Agni and Soma, 
and all the other divinities became counterparts or reflections of them (Renou 
1953: 14). In Vedic ritual (which is largely distinct and independent from Vedic 
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mythology), the basic substances are Agni and Soma, the ritual fire and the 
ceremonial drink. Other features of Vedic civilization are expressed in ritual 
through the mediation of Agni and Soma. 

We have quoted once from the Atharva-Veda where Agni occupies a simi- 
lar position as he does in the Rgveda. The descriptions of Agni in the Atharva- 
Veda are less rich than those of the Rgveda, but in the Atharva-Veda he 
has a few special features, e.g., he is invoked as a destroyer of evil spirits: 

AV 1.16.1 

May potent Agni who destroys the demons bless and shelter us. 

From greedy friends who rise in 1 roops at night-time when the moon 
is dark. (Tr. R.T.H. Griffith) 

In the Atharva-Veda, a healer invokes Agni in a charm against insanity: 

^ 5rs:: gwi* HIHfflfd I 

fiwri^r ii 

AV VI.lll.l 2 

0 Agni, for ino, release this man who, bound and well- restrained, 
utters nonsense. Hence, he shall make an olfering to you when he 
becomes sane. 

If your mind is agitated, let Agni quieten it down for you. 1, being 
skilled, prepare the medicine, so that you may become sane. 

(Tr. K.G. Zysk) 

About a third of the (Taittirlya or Vajasaneyi) Sainhita of the Yajur- 
Veda deals with a ritual called agnicayana, ‘the piling of Agni’, which is not 
referred to in the Rgveda. The fire rites that are. mentioned in the Rgveda 
display features that are unmistakenly Indo-European, but their precise forms 
and proceedings are implicit and remain unclear. Most explicit are the Soma 
rites, described in Book IX, which also occur in the Avesta and represent an 
Indo-Iranian cult. In the Yajur-Veda, the rituals of Agni have become more 
explicit (almost entirely so in the ^rauta-Sutras). The term ‘Agni’ in the Yajur- 
Veda denotes, in addition to its ^gvedic meanings, the agnicayana ritual aiul 
the bird-shaped altar that is characteristic of that ritual. 
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The Yajurvedic agnicayana incorporates the Indo-European fire cult and 
the Indo- Iranian cult of Soma, but these features begin to be supplemented, 
complemented and overgrown by numerous Indian features that do not appear 
elsewhere. Some of these features point back to the Indian past. An example is 
provided by fhe bricks from which the altars are constructed or ‘piled’: they are 
similar in shape to Harappan bricks uiiearthed by archeologists and were also 
similarly kiln-fired. Other features point to the future, e.g., to what became 
later known as Hinduism. 

At the beginning of the agnicayana, the Ukhd pot is made out of clay from 
‘Agni hidden in the mud’: 

* + * 

'i'OvtHf{p<-feir«HrrH II 

TSam IV. 1.2.4, IV. 1.3.1 

May we enjoy the blessings of earth 
as wo will be digging for Agni in her lap. 

Agni! In the region of the earth, 
in the fashion of the Ahgirases 

1 dig you from the earth, full of light, of beautiful appearance, 
shining with perpetual radiance, 
benevolent and harmless to our offspring. 

On the fourth day of the agnicayana performance, time is devoted to the foun- 
dation of the altar. A number of items are buried under it: bunches of grass; 
milk, ghee and curds; male and female pots; a lotus leaf, a tortoise, etc. Each 
of the.se is called 'Agni.' The Adhvaryu priest sprinkles them with milk: 

'5HT=?it8irrf*r i 

BSrSu X.27.8 9 

I sprinkle the lovable Agnis with Agnis. 

The altar is subsequently ‘piled’ from 1000 bricks, after which the Yajamana 
addresses Agni with a long recitation during which he repeatedly expresses his 
wish: 


^ STR" fSW 4^; I 

TSam IV.4.11.4 

Agni, may the.se bricks be cows for me! 
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Several ceremonies invoking Agni are performed on the newly installed altar and 
chants for Agni are sung. The Adhvaryu addresses the Pratiprasthatr priest: 

BSrSil X.50.13 

Pratiprasthatr! Make this Agni spotted like a tortoise! 

After which the Pratiprasthatr sprinkles curds mixed witli honey over the altar. 
Fire is then carried from the domestic to the new altar {agmprxmayana): 

frvRr: i 

^ II 

'I Sam fv.6..^j.l 

Advance East, o wise Agni, for Agni you be the Agni here! 

Light up all regions with your radiance, 

give strength to our two- and four-footed beings. 

With Agni ascend the vault of heaven, 

born of the Ukha pot, lifting him in your hands! 

Co to the ridge of heaven, p. radise, and eat together with the gods! 

Several oblations are then made for Agni. The last is for Agni Vaisvanara. 

After Soma has been carried forth, again with fire, the Soma ceremonies 
begin and take up several days and nights. This is followed by a whirlwind of 
other rites. On the twelfth and last day, before the concluding offering and final 
rites, the Yajamana addresses Agni for the last time: 

t I : iTftrsnr: i 

^ ^ off vsH^ld^ ^ II 

3!nT jprmst cTtsit dNms sT ^t-snrrssT 

cmiT TTWftrTTT c?rrSJ^ ^ftfWTPrOT 

T V R I ' & ST fdtll^l^l... II 

TSam V..'i.7.4 

Fires of mud have entered the earth, 
you are their highest, urge us to life! 

I have obtained >ou, Agni, with my mind, 

I have obtained you, Agni, with effort, 

I have obtained you, Agni, with con.secration, 
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Figure 19: AgnikurtAa with sacred fire 


I have obtained you, Agiii, with days of obvservance, 
I have obtained you, Agni, by a day of pressing, 

I have obtained you, Agni, by sacrificial fee, 

I have obtained you, Agni, by the final bath, 

I have obtained you, Agni, by a barren cow, 

I have obtained you, Agni, by shouting Svaga! 

Agni: Late Vedic and Post-Vedic 


by S.C. Chakrabarti 

The concept of Agni as found in the Samhitas continues in later Vedic liter- 
ature. Agni is the dispeller of sin and all evil forces like demons {^agni mksamsi 
sedhati, TBr 11.4.1.6, cf. AitBr II. 11; pdptnano’ pahantd, SBr 11.3.3. 13; jyoti 
raksohd, ^Br VII.4.1.34). Agni's domestic character is reflected in his being 
called lord of the household {grhapati); one pays reverence to him before going 
on a journey. He is friendly and fatherly, he knows everything, establishes con- 
nection between men and gods as a messenger, and bestows food, wealth, long 
life, etc. on his worshipper. The ritual literature obviously lays stress on the 
sacrificial, priestly and divine character of Agni. Agni i§ the most prominent 
element of a sacrifice; he is a priest, he bears the oblations and is himself a 
very important deity; Agni is indeed the sacrifice {agnir vai yajnah, TandMBr 
XI.5.2). 

Agni is sometimes hiding in the waters and plants. In the ritual agniman- 
thana, fire is generated from the fire sticks. As fire springs from the wood, the 
wood is regarded as its abode. Assuming the form of a horse, Agni entered into 
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the Asvattha tree (Ficus Religiosa) (TBr I.1.3.9). The Sami tree is also related 
to fire. Hence the wood of the Asvattha growing from within a Sami tree is 
ideal for arani ‘fire-slicks’ (rf. TBr I.2.1.8, AsvaSrSil 11.1.16). 

The natural character of fire is not obliterated; e.g., for showing that fire 
results in food, the Satapatha Brahmana says: 

tjjfr grnr^, i air^ i 

SBr V.3.5.17 

From fire springs smoke, from smoko the cloud, from the cloud rain, 

- it is from fire that these are produced. ('IV. ,1. Fggeling) 

But deification of Agni contributed to the tendency towards anthropomor- 
phic presentation. 

Hence, .seven tongues of Agni are spoken of [sapta iv ague saniidhuh sapta 
jihvah, TBr lli.11.5.1); their names are supplied by the Mundaka Upanisad: 

^ ^rTPmprr ff?r hf ii 

MundUp 1.2.4 

Kali, Karali, Manojava, and Sulohita and that which is 
Sudhumravarna, as also SpliulihginT and the shining Vi.svaruci 
these are seven flaming tongues. (Tr. Clambhirananda) 


The anthropomorphic character is clearer when Agni is said to ride, e.g., his 
steeds are red [rohito hdgner asvdh, SBr VI.6.3.4). 

Agni’s role as the oblation bearer etc. is variously described iti the 
Brahmanas. The gods take the sacrificial food through the sacrificial fire, hence 
Agni is the mouth of the gods (TandMBr VI. 1.6; SBr VII. 1.2.4). Because Agni 
bears the oblation for the gods, he is also described as the beast of the gods 
(agnir hi devdndm pasuh, AitBr 1.15). 

There are three Agnis, we are told by the Taittiriya Sanihita (II. 5. 8. 6), 
Havyavahana, Kavyavahana and Saharaksas, the oblation bearer of the gods, 
of the pitrs, and the guardian of the Asuras. The human sacrificer chooses 
Havyavahana and Kavyavahana for rites relating to the gods and the manes 
respectively. Agni is the hotr priest of the gods {agnii' vai devandrn hold, AitBr 
1.28, III. 14; cf. SBr 1.4.1.24, 1.5. 1.5), the human hotr priest is his counterpart. 

Agni under different names and forms is the recipient of many sacrificial 
oblations as the deity of various principal and subsidiary offerings. He is said to 
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Figure 20: Agni: Tanjore Art Gallery 


have a share in all the oblations {agnih sarvcsu havihsu bhagi bhavati, SahkhBr 
III.4). Ritual literature distinguishes different Agnis according to epithets of 
Agni like vratapali ‘lord of vows’, annapati ‘lord of food’, grhapati ‘lord of the 
house’, raksohan ‘killer of the Raksases’, etc. 

Agni is identified with all the gods {agnih sarva devatah, AitBr II.3, TBr 
1.4.4.10, SBr 1.6.3.20, TAr V.4.5). Ho is Rudra {agnir vai rudrah, SBr V. 3. 1.10, 
VI.1.3.J0). 'I'he Rudras invoked in the Satarudriya are said to be Agni (SBr 
IX. 1.1.43); thus eight forms of Agni (=Rudra) are mentioned as Rudra, Sarva, 
Pasupati, Ugra, Asani, Bhava, Mahan Deva and Isana (SBr VI. 1.3. 18). 

Aryans are worshippers of light. Light and heat, the two characteristics of 
fire, symbolize wisdom (cf. keto agnih, vijhdtam agnih, TAr III. 1.1) and vital 
force. Agni’s brilliance is often mentioned and praised. Since illumination is a 
function of fire, Agni is the ‘eye of both gods and men’ (§Br IX.2.3.28), ‘Agni 
is fiery spirit’ (SBr V.2.3.8, V. 3.5.8), Agni is the light of gods {agnir devatdndm 
jyotih, JaimBr 1.66). Brahman too is figuratively described as light or light of 
lights. Whatever reveals things may be viewed as light and the whole universe 
is indeed revealed by Brahman. 

Among the gods and the Asuras originally, “Agni alone was immortal, and 
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it was through him, the immortal, that they both lived ... The gods then es- 
tablished that (fire) in their immortal soul,” (SBr 11.2.2.8, 14, tr. J. Eggeling). 
The agnicit takes up Agni into his own self, when he is about to build the fire 
altar (SBr Vll.4.1.1). 

The threefold residence of Agni is a common subject. The three forms of 
fire terrestrial, atmospheric and celestial are distinguished, but they are 
also interrelated. Agni is identified with the wind and the sun (SBr X.4.5.1); he 
assumes three forms in the three regions. The three sacrificial fires, Ahavaniya, 
Dak.sina (also called Anvahaiyapacana) and Garhapatya, arc respectively iden- 
tified with the celestial, the atmospheric and the terrestrial regions {athaisa 
dcvayontr dtvaloko yad ahavamyah, JaimBr 1.17; dyaur ahavamyah, SBr 
Vlll.6.3.14, antankbani dakstnagnth^ Mail Up VI. 34, ayarn vat loko garhapatyah, 
TAi V.9.11,SBr Vn.l.l.(),*et(.). 

Pavamana, Pavaka and Suii (the deities of the three pavamancshs) are said 
to be three forms or liodies of Agni in this world, atmosphere and the celestial 
region respectively (SBr II. 2. 1.14; according to SafikliBr I.l, the forms are in 
the waters, the wind and the sun). 

The three Agriis, Ahavaniya, Garhapatya and Daksina, are respectvely iden- 
tified with the Sama-Veda, the Rgveda and the Yajur-Veda (SadBr 1.5.8 
10). These identifications serve as the basis of ritual procedure too; e.g., as 
atonement foi a fault relating to me Rgveda, the Yajur-Veda and the Sama- 
Veda in course of a saciifice, the expiation offering has to be offered in the 
Gaihapatya, the Daksina and the Ahavaniya, respectively (AitBr V.32 etc.). 

In course of explaining the origin of the vyahrtis, Prajapati is said to have 
created this world from prana, Agni from this world, the Rgveda from Agni 
and the mystic syllable bhuh from the Rgveda (AitBr V.32, SahkhBr VI. 10, 
^Br XI.5.8). These objects are therefore interrelated and, by identification of 
cause and effect, often identified with one another. So this world is Agni (SBr 
1.9.2.13, XIV.9.1.14). 

In another creation-myth Prajapati is said to have created four groups of 
objects from four parts of his body. The things that were created from the 
same limb of Prajapati are related to one another. Agni, trivrt stoma, gayatri 
metre, rathantara sdrnan, brahmin, goat, and the season of spring were created 
from the mouth of Prajapati (cf. TSairi VII.1.1.4, TandMBr VI.1.3-6, JaimBr 
1.68). Since they were created from the mouth, they have prominence over those 
created from the other parts of his body. 

Agni is said to be the presiding deity of these creations along with him 
and sometimes identified with them. Of the various samans, rathantara be- 
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longs to Agni: agnir tm ralhantaram (AitBr V.30, JaimBr 1.335), agnir eva 
rathantarasya [adhipatih] (JaimBr 1.292), agnir esa yad ralhantaram (JaimBr 
1.330, 332). 01 the .seven metres, gdyatri belongs to Agni and Agni is identi- 
fied with gayatn: gayatram agnes chandah (AitBr I.l, cf. SBr 1. 3. 5. 4, TandMBr 
Vll.8.4.), agnir hi gdyatri' {SalmBv 111.184,191; cf. SBr 1.8.2.13,15). Similarly, 
of all the stomas, trivrt is Agni: agnir evaisa yat trivrl stomah (JaimBr 11.90). 

What belongs to Agni, e.g., gold, goat, clarified butter, brahmin, hotr, the 
morning session of a Soma sacrifice, etc. are labelled dgneya: dgneyam vai 
hiranyam (TBr 11.2.5.2), dgneyo vd ajah (SBr VI.4.4.15), dgneyam vai ghrtam 
(SBr VII.4.1.41, IX. 2.2.3), dgneyo brdhmanah (TandMBr XV.4.8, JaimBr 
1.182), dgneyo hold (TandMBr XVIII.9.9, cf. TBr 1.7.6. 1 , III. 9. 5. 2). Of the three 
pressings in a Soma sacrifice, the morning pressing belongs to Agni (SankhBr 
XII. 6, XIV. 5). The concept of Agni as a dikpala ‘guardian of the quarters’ may 
be traced to the observation that Agni is the god of the eastern direction {prdci 
hi dig agneh, {>Br VI.3.3.2, cf. TBr III.11.5.1, AV.III.27.1). 

Vdc ‘speech’ and prana ‘vital force’, two very important Vedic concepts, 
are both associated with Agni, for Agni is indeed vdc and prdna\ it is asserted: 
agnir eat vdk (JaimBr 11.54), vdg evdgnih (^Br III.2.2.13). Adityjy which is only 
a form of Agni, is prana (AitBr V.31); Agni is prdna (JaimBr I.l.), r.s'c [=Agni] 
u vd imdh prnjdh prdno bhutvd bibharti (^Br 1.4. 2. 2), te vd ete prdnd eva yad 
agnayah [ahavaiuya etc.] (SBr II.2.2.18). 

Agnicayana ‘piling of the fire’, sometimes performed as a part of the Soma 
sacrifice, occupies a considerable portion of the TaittirTya Brahmana and the 
Satapatha Brahmana, where ritual details are combined with philosophical 
ideas. The main authority of the knowledge of fire is Sandilya. The altar is built 
by a large number of bricks having various names. It is often in the shape of 
a flying bird, probably symbolizing the sacrificer flying towards heaven. Fire 
is placed on the altar to the accompaniment of elaborate rites. Agnicayana is 
a highly praised ceremony, it is said to Include all sacrifices. The fire altar is 
called Agni, indicating their identity. Prajapati, the Cosmic Purusa (—^purusa, 
Vol. I), is this very Agni (SBr VI. 1.1.5, VI.2.1.23 etc.). Agni is thus raised 
to the status of the Creator God. Agni is Prajapati’s son and his father as 
well (SBr VI. 1.2.26). Since Agni healed Prajapati and entered into him, the 
latter is called Agni (^Br VI.1.2.21). Prajapati is the year (SBr VI.1.2.18), he is 
identified also with the sun, which is one of the forms of Agni. Agni laid down 
on the altar is yonder sun (SBr VI.1.2.20). The immortal elements of the year, 
fire and man are the sun, Agi i and prdna, respectively (^Br X.2.6. 16-18). Agni 
is speech (SBr VI.l. 2.28) and the fire-altar is also speech (SBr IX.1.2.17), tasya 
vd etasydgner vdg evopanisat “The mystic import of this Fire-altar, doubtless, is 
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Speech” (^Br X.5.1.1, tr. J. Eggeling). Agni is prana ‘vital force’ (SBr X.3.3.6), 
so is also Prajapati (SBr VI.3.1.9), and vital forces are represented in the layers 
of the fire altar (SBr X.1.4). 


E 



3TTc*T?rf^ I ^FTiffd I ... 

3r«r rdHlPd - ^spnrf^, 

anjcTKifcnr, ^ m m 1 h h 11 

^Br VII.4.1.1 

Being about to build Agni (the fire-altar), he [the sacrificer] takes 
him up into his own self; ... when he builds up Agni after taking 
him up into his own self, he causes Agni to be born from Agni, the 
immortal from the immortal, the sinless from the sinless. 

(Tr. J. Eggeling) 

The performer of Agnicayana becomes identified with Agni- Prajapati 
and transcends death, attains immortality after separating from the body 
(^Br IX.4.4.8, X.4.3.9). The culmination of the agnividya is propounded in 
Satapatha Brahmana (X.6.3). 

Agni is treated in the Brahmana as a door to Brahman. 


(44/tw 
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W IT ^ 5IT: I II 

3W^ 5fw ad^RT ?• w ?n5r>it^5|^ srf?nra^ i 
51^ srf^iw i^; ^snrf^ ii 

SBr XI.4.4.1-2 

Now, indeed, there are six doors to the Brahman - to wit, fire, wind, 
the waters, the moon, lightning and the sun. 

He who offers with slightly burnt sacrificial food, enters through the 
fire-door of the Brahman; and, by entering through the fire-door of 
the Brahman, he wins his union with, and participation in the world 
of the Brahman. (Tr. J. Eggeling) 

The Satapatha Brahmana (X.6.1) tells us that several brahmins went to 
Asvapati Kaikeya for knowing the real nature of Vaisvanara. It transpired in 
course of instruction by the king that they had only a partial view of Vaisvanara; 
what they thought to be Vaisvanara (namely, earth, water, ether, air, sun and 
heaven) are really only different parts of it. The king instructed them: 

W 1 ^ ^ JhJTRT 

5|%fecr I 3TT I I 

SBr X.6.1.11 

This Agni Vaisvanara is no other than the Purusa; and verily, whoso- 
ever thus knows that Agni Vaisvanara as Purusalike, as established 
within the Purusa, repels death, and attains all life. (Tr. J. Eggeling) 

It is not the intention of the Brahmanas that mere mechanical performance 
of rites is conducive to desired results. In fact, one should possess knowledge of 
the real significance of the rites. That is why we find exposition of symbolical 
or mystic meaning of the rites in the Brahmanas and Aranyakas. 

Many Upanisadic ideas are found in the Brahmanas in the making, especially 
the Satapatha and JaiminTya. The identification of fire, speech, earth, hotr, 
etc. has been frequently used in the Aranyakas and the Upanisads for the sake 
of meditation, showing the hidden or symbolical significance of the sacrifices. 
The act of meditation merges the subject with the object of meditation through 
a gradual process of identification. One becomes what one meditates on. 

In the context of the secret doctrine of combinations {sanihitd — *• sandhi 
Vol.II), we are told thal with reference to the lights, Agni is the first form 
(purvarupa) and .Vditya is the second, the waters are the union and lightning 
is the connection (TAr VII.3.2). According to Suryadatta, agnih purvarupam 
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candrama utturarupam vidyut samhitd, “fire is the first form and the moon, the 
latter, lightning is the union” (SankhAr VII.6), with reference to the deities. 

Fire {jyottmsi) as one of the five elements (mahabhutas) that constitute the 
creation is mentioned in the Aranyakas; 

cnfr fkv: >T?rf% I 

SankhAr VII.22 

There are, then, five gross elements,’ says Valisikhayani, ‘the earth, 

wind, ether, water, light. These are united with each other. (Tr. A.B. 

Keith) 

The Prasna Upanisad (IV. 8) mentions both tejas and tejomatra, which, 
in all probability, refer to the fire element and the rudiment of file (cf the later 
concept of tanjnatras). 

Red is indeed the colour of pure tejas, white, that of pure water, and black, 
that of pure earth (ChUp VI.4). After combining these elements: 

ChUp Vl.4.6 

Again, what appeared as red that they knew was the colour of fire. 

(Tr. Gambhiiananda) 

The body is a combination of the five elements. In connection with medita- 
tion on the five elements in the human body it is said, 

AitAr II.3.3 

That man is fivefold. The heat in him is fire. (Tr. F. Max Muller) 

Speech originated from the mouth of the purusa and from speech again 
emerged Agni (mxikhdd vdg vdco’gnilf), who then, having become speech again, 
entered the mouth of the human body {agnir vdg bhutvd mukham prdvisat, 
AitAr II.4.1-2, cf. SankhAr XI.1-2). The Brhadfiranyaka Upanisad says 
that prdna led speech, smell etc. beyond the realm of death; speech then became 
Agni, who now continues to exist as a god (1.3.12). 

Prajapati created mind, speech, and vital force as food for himself. Any kind 
of sound is speech. 
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?rPRfr 'ifWl- il 

BrUp 1.5.11 

The eailh is the body of that organ of speech, and this fire is its 
luminous organ. And as for as the organ of speech extends, so far 
extends the earth and so far does the fire. (Tr. Madhavauanda) 

One and the same thing may be viewed differently from different levels. 
There is a distinct tendency in the Aranyakas and the Upanisads to arrive 
at a synthesis of these different levels. What is speech within the sacrificer 
(adhyatma) is the hotr priest with reference to sacrifice, and Agni, the deity. If 
the sacrificer looks upon them (the hotr and speech) as Agni, he is liberated 
from death. Asvala asked Yajnavalkya, “since all this is overtaken by death, 
and swayed by it, by what means does the sacrificer go beyond the clutches of 
death?” Yajnavalkya replies: 

ftrfH^srrfrsRT i ^ ^tcn i bt ^ 

BrUp III. 1.3 

'I'hrough the organ of speech through fire, which is the (real) priest 
called Hotr. The sacrificer’s organ of speech is the Hotr This organ 
of speech is fire; this fire is the Hotr; the (fire) is liberation; this 
(liberation) is emancipation. (Tr. Madhavauanda) 

Food is assimilated in the body. The tejas part of our food becomes bones, 
marrow and si)eech: 

I TT: wfinst I ^ 

W M'i'ill I II 

ChUp VI.5.3 

Fire when eaten becomes divided in three ways. Of it, that which 
is the grossest ingredient, that becomes bone. That which is the 
medium constituent, that becomes marrow. That which is the sub- 
tlest, that becomes (the organ of) speech. (Tr. Gambhirananda) 

When one closes one’s ears, one may hear a rumbling sound within, of 
burning fire as it were. «f one ceases to hear this sound, one’s death is imminent, 
says the Aitareva Aranyaka (III.2.4). Other omens include one’s seeing fire 
as blue (cf. SafiklAr VIII.7). Fire within the body as the digestive fire is called 
Vai^vanara in the Brhadfiranyaka Upanisad: 
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cT^^h* ^TTf^ I «4i|dd ^f^iTWwnr i^ft fd I ^T 
>T?rf^ %T 3([«ftfd II 

BrUp V.9 

The fire that is within a man and digests the food that is eaten, is 
Vaisvanara. It emits this sound that one hears by stopping the ears 
thus. When a man is about to leave the body, he no more hears this 
sound. (Tr. Madhavananda) 

The idea of prdndgnihotra is found in some texts (GoBr, SahkhAr, (]hUp). 
The external agnihotra is said to have its real significance in the internal agni- 
hotra, where the food is offered to the fires of prana within oneself. It is said in 
connection with the internal agnihotra relating to the self: 

^ MPdfa'dl ... qcirg’ ^ ^ fcT 

rdimsuPd T ftw ^s ^nrflr ^ qm^fd w ... ti 
dT?r 5rn»r ^Ml{>*^l^l4'f’»n: ... II 

SankhAr X.l,8 

'I'hese deities, indeed, are established in man; ... In all of these is 
offering made by him who knowing this eats and drinks and makes to 
oat and drink. His expiration is the Ahavaniya (fire), his inspiration 
the Garhapatya, his Vyana the Anvaharyapacana... (Tr. A.B. Keith ) 

f 

We have referred to the knowledge of Vaisvanara Agni (in SBr X.6.1). An- 
other version of this is found in the Chandogya Upanisad (V. 11.18). Several 
brahmins went to Asvapati Kaikeya for the knowledge of Vaisvanara Atman. 
The king told them that they had meditated on different aspects of Vaisvanara 
Atman, and so they had only a limited view. 

^ ^ ^ ^ y iPl^HHIrHId %>fTTr I 

M I ^VIMHHrHrqH ld>l l cHT4 I ^ >1^ 

II 

cTPT f ^ l4dWI55c»rff 

trtr 

ChUp V.18.1-2 

But he who meditates on his Vaisvanara-Self by identifying him- 
self with a part of Him only, eats food in all the worlds, through 
all the creatures, through all the constituents of a person. Of that 
very Vaisv^ara-Self who is such, heaven indeed is the head, sun is 
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the eye, air is the vital force, sky is the rnidflle-part of the body, 
water is the bladder, earth indeed is the two feet, sacrificial altar 
is the chest, Kusa-grass is the hair, Garhajiatya-fire is the heart, 
Anvaharyapacana is the. mind, Ahavaniya-fire is the mouth. (Tr. 
Ciambhirananda) 

The knower of Vaisvanara is neither the deity nor the element of fire, but 
the Supreme Being, having three worlds for its body. lie, who knowing this 
pervasive nature of Vaisvanara, performs Agniholra, has the oblations offered 
to the whole world. The knower of Vaisvanara Atman becomes the Self of all, so 
when he offers food to the fires of prana (i.e. when he eats), the whole world is 
contented (ChUp V. 19-24, cf. MaitUp VI.9). The Pranagnihotra Upanisad, 
as the very name suggests, expounds the idea of ugnihotra made in the prdna- 
fires. 

The activities of an enlightened man, even his sleep constitute a .sacrific<’. 
His pranas or vital forces are viewed as the sacrificial fires. When one falls 
asleep, “It is the fires (i.e. the functions resembling fire) of prana that really 
keep awake in the city of the body” (PraUp IV.3, tr. Ciambhirananda) 

In the Upanisads the Supreme Being is the highest reality. All the gods 
including Agni are subordinate to the Supreme Being, from whom they come 
into existence and by whom they are controlled. Fire does not shine in His pres- 
ence (MundUp 11.2.10). I'hat Agni cannot burn even a blade of grass without 
His power has been demonstrated in the Kena Upanisad (111. 4 6). Fire burns 
out of fear of this Supreme Being: 

M - t n gymfHHMPd ... I 


KathUp VI. 3a 

From fear of Him fire (Agni) doth burn. (Tr. K.E. Hume) 

TUp II.8 

Through fear of Him the Wind (Vayu) doth blow. 

Through fear of Him the Sun (Surya) doth rise. 

Through fear of Him both Agni (Fire) and Indra 

And Death (Mrtyi ) as fifth do speed along. (Tr. R.E. Hume) 


The Self dwells In everything as antarydmin ‘the inner guide’ as Yajnavalkya 
told Gautama: 
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wir^ ?r 3nc»TTS5tr*rfi^pjcr: ii 

BrUp III.7.5 

Ho who inhabits fire, but is within it, whom fire does not know, 
whoso body is fire, and who controls fire from within, is the Internal 
Ruler, your own immortal self. (Tr. Madhavananda) 

I'he atrnatudya of the Upanisads does not however reject the ognividya. 
It preaches its fulfilment and transcendence. Reality is immanent as Agni or 
prana, the cosmic energy, which is the universal principle behind all existence. 
'I'lio MaitrayanI Upanisad says: 

I H 0 H R 5 I H I nf«n I 

Mail Up V1.;M 

For those who do not perftmii the aynihotra sacrifice, who do not 
build up the fire, who are ignorant, who do not meditate, the re- 
membering of the etherial (heavenly) place of hmhnian is obstructed. 
Therefore that fire should be worshipped with oblations, should be 
built (with bricks), is to be praised, is to be meditated upon. 

('Ir. S. Radhakrishnan ) 


In the Katha Upatiisad Yama impart^ instruction about Naciketa Agni 
as the second b»)on. He speaks of Agni that is lokadi ‘the source of the world’ 
and that is svaryya ‘conducive t«i heaven’. 'I’lirough a combination of the rites 
and meditation the performer attains the state of viraj. 

Space in the cavity of the heart is said to be the .seat of btvhmnn. It has five 
doors protected by gf)ds. These door-keepers are helpful in reaching the inner 
space. The western opening is apana, vac and Agni ((’hUp 111.1;$.;$). 

Meditation on fire (trjas) as brahman and its results are mentioned in the 
Chandogya Upanisad; 






ChUpVii.11.1 2. 

Meditate on fire. He who meditates on fire as Brahman surely be- 
comes resplendent. He attains worlds that are resplendent, full of 
light and free from darkness. He who meditates on fire as brahman 
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gets freedom of movement as far as the range of fire extends. 

(Tr. Carnbliirananda) 

In the patirngnividydy meditation on five fires, the celestial world, cloud, 
this world, man, and woman are viewed as five fires (BrUp V1.2.9ff., ChUp 
V.4 10). A rudimentary form of this vidya is found already in the Satapatha 
Brahmana (XI.G.2.6 10) and Jaiminlya Brahmana (1.45). 

h'or showing that everything emanates from the atman, the I'panisads use 
the analogy of sparks; the sparks are essentially not different from fire. 

^ STFiTT: ^ 

eftW: ^J?nTT I 

BrUp 11.1.20 

As from a. fire tiny sparks fly in all directions, so from this .Self 
emanate all organs, all worlds, all g«»ds and all Ix'ings. 

('Fr. Madhavananda) 

Similarly, for showing the all-pervasiveness of the ahnan, the analogy of fire 
is invoked; ' 

KathUp V.9 

Just as fire, though one, having entered the world, assumes separate 
fortns in respect of different shapes, similarly, the Self inside all 
beings, though one, assumes a form in respect of each shape; and 
(yet) it is outside. (Tr. (lambhirananda) 

'Fhe idea of fire being concealed in the fire-slicks and being manifested by 
friction is brought to use for showing that ntman, though hidden, may be real- 
ized; “as fire in the friction-sticks, so is the Soul (Atman) apprehended in one’s 
own soul,” (^vUp 1.15, tr. R.Fl Hume). 

SvUp 1.14 

By making one’s body the lower friction stick and the syllable aum 
the upper friction stick, by practising the drill (or friction) of medita- 
tion one may see the God, hidden as it were. (Tr. S. Radhakrishnan) 
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The sun in the sky, lightning in atmosphere and fire on this earth are matters 
of direct perception. It was however, realised that all these three were but only 
different forms of one and the same element, agnt or tejas, in different regions. 
They are objects of adoration because of their divine essence. 

srfTTijrr fw?r i 

BrDev 1.64 

This (being) which in the form of fire, abides in three forms {tndha) 
in the world that have come into being, the seers adore with songs 
as manifested under three names. (Tr. A. A. Macdonell) 

According to Brhaddevata, the terrestrial fire is Pavamana, because it pu- 
rifies this universe, the atmospheric fire is Vanaspati, also praised as Jatavedas; 
and the celestial fire is Svri. praised also as Vatdvdnara ( BrDev 1.66,11.29, 67). 

7’he physical characteristics of fire were carefully observed. Different aj)- 
pearanccs of the flames were supposed to indicate different results, good and 
e\il. When the appearance is pleasing and normal, it indicates good fortune. 
But when it is contrary, it forbodes the opposite result. Such omens and por- 
tents are mentioned in the Atharva-Veda Parisista and Brhat Samhita. 

• • • » 

According to the Brhat Sanihita (XIJlI.34-36), not only the (olour, but also 
the sound and smell of the fire can indicate such lesults. If the sound emitted 
resembles that of a gioup of chariots, oceans, clouds, elephants or drums, it 
means great prosperity of a king. A similar result will be indicated when the 
fire smells like elephant’s ichor, mud, lotus, f.ied grains, ghee or honey. 

In Buddhism agm {iejan) is exjdained as the material element of fire (heat). 
This agni-t(jns is also one of the four basic material qualities (mahabhutas). 
Tejas as a designation of the element fire is abundantly documented, starting 
from Buddhist Pali scriptures: 

“^kptt ^ ? T ansiTTr twtt ^ clvdlBci 
dN l fgPui , ^ ^ ^ Mi r<«rd , ^ W 

^ ^ ^TOTT q P<« n B ff^fd , 

ZT ^ Mr Trr ^ , anr 

fwrrjwt, srMrw fr r i 

ViMag XI.31 

What is the internal fire element? whatever there is internally in 
oneself that is fire, fiery, clung to, that is to say, that whereby one 
is warmed, ages, and burns up, and whereby what is eaten, drunk, 
chewed and tasted gets completely digested, or whatever else there 
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is inter ji ally in oneself that is fire, fiery, and clung to -• this is called 
the internal fire element. (Tr. Bhikkhu Nyanainoli) 

In the Dhammasangani it is said: 

3g*rnTcr, aj^Minsuui tt, it 

cT TT I 

DhSah Rupakanda p. 226 

What is that forn» which is flarne-elemenl (or fire, light, heat etc.)? 

That which is flame, belonging to flame, heat, belonging to heat, hot, 
belonging to what is hot. Whether it bo of the self, or oxtornal or 
the issue of grasping or not the i.s.siie of gra.sping. (Tr. Rhys Davids) 

In Jainism agni or tejas like the other elements (dravya) is considered to be 
a living being with one .sense-organ {ekendriya). It is immobile {slhavara), but 
it is analysed under four divisions: tejas, tejaskaya, tejnskdyika and tejojtva. 
They cover all the aspects of the element, from gross to subtle (cf. Mul 211 
with Acaravrtti on 205). Several manifestations of fire are spoken of: 

i^TTcT HTW 3Ti|un T I 

^ 'jHW Ml I n«i Tt I II 

Mul 211 

Smokeless charcoal fire, a flame, the flame of a lamp, fire of dried 
cow-dung, pure fire (the fire of lightining etc.) and the general fire. 

These should be known as living body of fire., therefore one should 
not injure them. ('I'r. Sadananda) 

Another aspect of fire is psychological: 

^ g R l fl < 1 J I I -I ' V I »1 l |fd r*l 4 ^ II 

Tg-; it 

MPur LXVU.202 203 

There are three typos of fires such as fire of anger, krodhagni, fire of 
passion, kdmdgni, and the digestive fire of the stomach, udaragni, 
thus it is said. By giving offerings of forgiveness, detachment and 
fasting, the sages, «he ascetics, the holy men and the best among 
the twice- bi.rn destitute of refuge, living in the forest by sacrificing 
themselves, obtmn the eighth world, i.e., liberation. (Tr. Sadananda) 
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Jainism does not consider fire to be sacred by itself, unless it is purified by 
worshipping the Arhats; 

1 4^ '■Ml d M l <f >n {> H H ; II 

MPur XL.8S 

Fire itself does not have purification and divine quality. On account 
of the association with the ijya worship of the divine image of Arhat, 
fire becomes purified. (Tr. Sadananda) 


Further, the sacred fire is described thus: 


fWttt II 

+ + + 

vj^TT^rfilW: II 


.Inan XXIX.22,27 

'fawny like sparks of file, tremendous, having thousands of uprising 
flames, a triangle with a smti^hka mark, det orated with x'ahnibija 
thus IS described the circle of fire ( uo/iro-mfludn/a), which is reddish 
like the rising sun and goes "pwaids, moves with circles and comes 
out four (UKjulas and is warm. Thus the purifying element is called 
fire circle {I'afmt-iiKindala) by the sages, ('fr. Sadananda) 


The form of lii<* is said to be tiiangular, just as in 'fantric symbolism: 


Ttfr ... II 

arfTR-: Hr^bir: . ii 

Fire is triangular and red. ... 


NaSa .■i7 


The three Vedic sacrificial fires garhajmtya, dak'^ina and ahaimiiya, are 
identified in the Mahabharata with the father, the mother and the preceptor, 
respectively: 

fw mcnfMftnir: i 

<flPd^dl II 

MBh XII. 109. 7 (almost identical, Manu 11.231) 

The father is said to be the garhapatya fire; the mother, daksimt fire; 
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and the preceptor is dhamniya fire (the fire upon which libations 

are poured). These three fires are, of course, the greatest. 

(Tr. M.N. Dutt) 

What is fire at tlic physical (adhibhuta) level, is called the sun (a form 
of agni) at the divine (adhidaiva) level and the power of vision and speech 
at the individual {adhyatma) level (MBh XIV.42.29,37). It was realised that 
agni, though not in a visible form, resides within the bodies and other things 
like wood, especially the saint wood (tatah prabhrti copy agnih samtgarbhesu 
drsyate, MBh XIII.84.43). 

'J'he individual soul (jiva) is described in the Mahabharata as mdnaso’gnih 
(MBh XII. 180.30). For describing how dtman shines as it is revealed, the 
MahSbhfirata uses the analogy of all the three forms of agni, smokeless blazing 
fire, the shining sun and lightning: 

WT IT frfInTrr i 

^ ^cfl i P h I ^ 1 Vl H cm cH H H I w'h I I ... 

MBh XIl.232.18 

bike a blazing smokeless fire, like the shining sun, and like lightning 

in space, one sees the Self by oneself. 

Agnixs proclaimed to be ail the gods (MBh X111.8.').20). What more, 

^UpgHlM ir cT?Tr I 

... ii 

MBh XIIl.8r).24 

The first C’reator of the universe declared Agni to be Supremo 

Brahma and Eternal, and the giver of all desires. (Tr.M.N. Dutt) 

We are told that there was one original fire and that Aila Pururavas divided 
it into three (BrahmandaPur II.3.66.19). In the great Epics and Puranas agni 
is presented anthropomorphically. Various Agnis are named and their functions 
and geneology are also described in detail, often with the help of narratives. 
As regards the details, however, there is divergence in the Puranic traditions. 
Agni is often identified with Rudra, his wife is called Svaha; his three sons 
are Pavamana, Pavaka and Suci (identified with terrestrial, atmospheric and 
celestial fires, KurPur 1.13. 15-16, DPur 46.32-33, etc.), who again have 45 sons 
in total. The essential unity t f fire was however, not lost sight of (ViPur V.1.44). 
Agni’s anthropomorphic form is described (e.g. in MatPur CCLXI.9-12), a 
terrible form of Agni, personified, is also portrayed (Bh^Pur X.67.32-34). As 
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a dtkpala, Agni protects the south-east quarter (agneyi rfis), his city is iiaiued 
TejovatJ (DBhagPur VIII. 7. 10-11), and gold is his seed. Purity of gold is tested 
through fire [hernnah samlakbyate hy agnau visuddhih syanttkapt va, Ragh 1.10). 

Agni is jdtavedaf>, he knows all the beings. The Smrtis depend on Agni's 
divine wisdom when they prescribe ordeal by fire, through which an accused 
person may prove his innocence if he is not harmed by fire in the process 
(Manu IX. 115). It may be remembered in this connection that Sita established 
her chastity by entering fire and then coming out unhurt (Ram, Yuddhakanda 
118.1-4). A dead body is consigned to the flames of fire, with the hope that 
agm will lead the departed soul to the heavenly abode. A departing .soul with 
knowledge of brahman takes to the path of flame (devayana or airtrinaiya) that 
starts with the abode of agm (llhG VI1I.21). 

The destructive aspect of fire may be found recorded in the episode of the 
burning of the Khandava forest in the Mahabharata. Pire from Siva’s eye 
lonsumed Kama (Ram 1.23.12). Kradhagni, the fire of wrath of Aiuva, was 
thrown into the ocean, and taking the form of a horse-head, is still there (Mllh 
1.171.18 22)and will destroy the woild. Kalagntor Kalanalals called the terrible 
fire that will consume the world at the end of the aeon, i.e. the fire of dissolution. 
A seinblarue of this was found by Arjuna in the mouths of the cosiiTu foim of 
Krsna (BhCI XI.25). 

The Bhagavad-GTta (ounts fire among the eightfold division of the (npara) 
prnkrti of Krsna (VII. 1). Krsna declares Himself to be brilliaiue in fire (VII. 9), 
to be Pavaka (fire) among the eight Vasus (X.23). To Arjuna, the universal 
form of Kr.sna was diptanalarkadyuti ‘having resplendence of the blazing lire 
and the sun’ (XI. 17), and to Sanjaya, it was comparable to thousand suns 
shining simultaneously in the sky (XI.12). Krsna proclaims: 

BhC XV. 12 

That light in the sun which illumines the whole world, that which 
is in the moon, and that which is in fire, know that light to be 
Mine. (IV. Gambhirananda) 

It is He again, who, as the digestive fire within the living organisms, digests 
the food (BhG XV.14). 

In the Bhagavad-GTta we come across some metaphorical uses of agm: 
jndndgni, brahmdgni, samyamdgnt, tndriyagni, and yogdgni. There are differ- 
ent levels of understanding the yajfia, we are instructed. For one who has 
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known brahman, brahman itself is the oblation (brahmahavis) and also the fire 
( brahmdgni), for the knowledge of brahman burns away the distinction between 
the two (Bh(l IV. 24). For such a person brahman alone exists. A yogin on the 
other hand offers the activities of the senses and those of the vital air into the 
fire of yoga or .self-control, lighted by knowledge (BhG 1V.27). 

STRTf^: cHIT II 

BhC IV.. 37 

0 Arjuna, as a blazing fire reduces pieces of wood to ashes, simi- 
larly the fire of Knowledge reduces all actions to ashes. ('I'r. CJamb- 
hirananda) 

0 

Sankaracaiya comments in this connection that the fire of knowledge itself 
cannot literally reduce actions to ashes, so what is meant is that knowledge 
renders actions Ineffective. I'he one whose actions have thus been burnt away 
by the fire of knowledge, is called learned (BhG IV.Jfl). Seeing action in inaction 
and inaction in action is jnana ‘knowledge’, which is a fire that burns away all 
good and evil actions. 

Almo.st taking up the words of Krsna (BhG XIV. 14), the SusFuta Sainhita 
admits the divine character of the bodily fire: 

SnSam SnSlha XXXV.27 

'The fire, that burns within a person, is godly in its subtle essence, 
and possesses the divine attributes . . .and is the digestant of food. 

It takes up the lymph chyle of different tastes for the purpose of 
digestion, and is invisible owing to its extremely subtle essence. 

('I’r. K.L. Bhisagratna) 

But since Ayurveda is primarily concerned with the body and health, the 
physiological aspects of agni have received detailed attention in this branch of 
learning. The gross body is a combination of the five elements and an abode 
of consciousness. The functions of agni in the macrocosm are also found within 
the body. The Caraka SamhitS says: ‘Those derived (by the body) from tejas 
are complexion, the visual organ, light, digestion and heat’ (SaStha, IV. 12). 

Agni contributes to life ard health of the body: 
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f%T 'rft^rERT^nr: I 

ft*fr II 

CarSam CiStha XV. 3 4 

Life-Span, complexion, strength, health, enthusiasm, corpulence, 
lustre, immunity, energy, heat processes and vital breath all these 
depend on body- fire. One dies if this fire is extinguished, lives long 
free from disorders if it is functioning properly, gets ill if it is de- 
ranged, hence Agni (digestive fire) is the root (au.se of all. (Tr. P.V. 
Sharma) 

Fire exists within the body in the form of pitta. The Susruta Samhita dis- 
cusses in details how this fire disrhaiges various functions in the body and hence 
is called by different names of pacakagni, mnjakagni, .<iadhakagin, alocakagni and 
bhrajakagm (SiiSam SuStha XXI. 10). It may be noted however that all these 
functions mentioned above ultimately depmul on the digestive fire. The inten- 
sity of the digestive fire is examined, whi(h mav be louifold: regular, irregular, 
intense and mild. 

4'he Vaise.sika system maintains that igneous bodies are asexually produced, 
they exist in the world of Aditya and are capable of experiencing the results 
of action. Bodies of light are admitted also in the Tantravarttika, a famous 
work of the Mimamsa system. Kumarila says that: 

chSfWRrr I 

cTUT T *T^[TrsfT ... I 

Tantravarttika on MimSu 111.1.13 
In the Heavenly Regions, there are bodies of light, effulgent and glo 
rious, which become added to by-and-by, by the rays emitted from 
the sun;. . . and Manu also speaks of people proceeding to Heaven in 
a body of light. (Tr. G.N. Jha) 

In Agama too, Agni’s city, tejovati, is said to be inhabited by beings who 
resemble Agni (M^A vp XIII.48). 

We may now turn to Yoga for inner light {-*jyotis). Metaphorically, yoga is 
itself called yogdgnt, fire of yoga: yogagnir dahate ksipram asesam papapanjaram, 
‘the fire of yoga quickly burns all the cages of sin’ (KurPur II. 11 .2). As a result of 
following the yogic practices one realises one’s real effulgent nature. In external 
worship, the mind is concentrated on the deity of worship, while in Yoga, it 
is concentrated on the jyotis form. Through a symbol, a concrete image of the 
abstract, one attempts to grasp the thing signified. The KQrma PurSna gives 
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a few examples of whal to meditate upon; e.g. the mind may be fixed in the 
heart on the flame of one’s individual soul; within that is another effulgent light, 
the light of the Supreme. One is to realise the identity of the individual soul 
with the Supreme Soul; 

^ fWT TT I 

?Tf ^ vnilfdOl ftlIrHH ; II 

KurPur 11.11. 5S 

'I’here one should meditate on the pure, supreme, imperishable 
Light. Fixing one’s mind within that Light, one realizes one’s Self 
without distinction. 

In I’atafijali’s Yoga-Sutra, similar practices aie advisc'd; e.g. meditation on the 
effulgent light in the lotus of the hc‘art (LlUi), and the results of such meditations 
are also memtioned (YSu I1I.2(),.‘L1). 

The Tantras and Agamas contain many refc'remes to nfirii in its various 
mc'anings, relating to all the three levels, gross, subtle and transcendent. The 
single element, tijas, appears as the sun in the sky and as file on the earth. 

cTT fTcFT II 
cHlIHltMtl >nwr: I 

MPA vp XXI.l.Jcd Mab 

Dividing one single emtity (that is, fire), the Lord made it two. For 
the maintenance of the world, He created fire and for illuminating 
the (whole) wcjrld the sun was made. (Tr. H.N. (’hakravarty ) 

Ayni contributes to the maintenance of the world by means of its three 

principal functions, burning, illumining and cooking or digesting {dahanaloka- 

paktibhih, ibid. XXI.Sb). (Joels, residing in the sacrificial fire, receive oblations. 

I'he sacrificial fire itself is conceived as having limbs like a person and the 

/ 

blazing flame is its tongue, where the oblations should be offered (SaTil V.154- 
155). In the Tantric form of iioma, burning fire is conceived as semen and the 
fire-pit {kunda) as the genital organ of Saktt called Vagisvari. The performer, 
conceiving himself as Uhairava, unites the fire with consciousness and places it 
in the pit. 

grfir ^ r i 

a( T c*fR ^ «ncyr ^ i 

f Brvr vrn=«nwT^ ii 

SvT 11.198ab-199, cf. RauA kp XV.5 
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1 iftuit* 22 Hhauava with agmkeoa (haii in the form of flames) Madias Museum 

The fire is to be meditated upon as semen, but consciousness by 
uttering pianava. The (acarya) who conceives himself as flhairava 
should meditate on fire as the seed Encircling the sacrificial pit 
thrice with the dhruva, he should biing it down (into the pit). 

The sacrificial fire is not considered inert, iox jnanasakttbvarupam iu vahntrn 
tatropakalpayet, ‘Fire with the characteristic of knowledge as energy/power 
should be conceived there (in the fire pit)’ (NT I11.48ab, tr. H N. Chakravarty); 
and the fire pit is conceived as knyasakti (NT III.70). 

Agni symbolizes the jndnasaktt, one of the three powers, jnana, treha and 

knyd, which are portrayed as the three eyes of Siva (NT 1.29-30). Agni is hence 
/ 

an eye of Sivo 

Abhinavagupta says in his TantrSloka: 

^ cTW W I 

TAl III.123ab 

What is the highest truth of fire is non-diiferent from that of the 
knowing subject. (Tr. H.N. Chakravarty) 
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Figure 23: Manipura cakra: ra-bija for fire 


... , ... || 

Comm, on TAl HI. 122 

The fire consumes the distinction of the instrument of knowledge 
(pramatm) and the object of knowledge (prameya) and shines as the 
knowing subject. 

In the Tantras, various colours and geometrical figures are assigned to the 
tattvas; thus agni is described as red (rakto^gnihf ^aTil 1.12) and his diagram is 
triangular {trikonam svastikopetam vahner ardhendusamyutam, ibid. 1.23). The 
btjas (seed letters — > bija), varnarupas, of the deities embody the very power 
of the deities. When expressed in gross sound, i.e. the vaikhari stage of sound, 
ram is the bija of Agni. 

The Yogic concept of cakras (-+caA:ra, Vol. II) or psychic centres (conceived 
as lotuses) in the human body is used also in the Tantric system of contempla- 
tion. Each cakra has a characteristic colour, deity and bija. Though the bodies 
are made of five elements, each of them has a particular area of predominance 
in the body. Agni predominates in the region close to the navel, the centre of 
the microcosm. The third cakra from below, manipura cakra^ as it is called, 
signifies fire. It is described in the ^rTtattvacint&mani as follows: 
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cTFfhi^ 

5ft(^TO’1>slH^|l||^Mf5d'3|d\ «TfT-^?nF^: W^: I 

Fx^^ui 

^^fW1il«4rV!|l^<rHHRld cnrVjl-: PTftiPfr II 

STaCi VI.20 

Above it, and at the root of the navel, is the shining Lotus of ten 
petals, of the colour of heavy-laden rain clouds. Within it are the 
letters d to ph, of the colour of the blue lotus with the nada and 
bindu above them. Meditate there on the region of fire, triangulai 
in form and shining like a rising sun. Outside it are thice sva.stika 
marks, and within, the Bfja of Vahni himself. (Tr. A. Avalon) 

The btndu (which is in fact Supreme Sakti) (-^bmdu, Vol II) assumes a 
threefold aspect , three bindus as it were, btndu, nada and htja, of which btndu 
has the nature of Siva, btja has that of Sakti, and nada that ol both. In technical 
teiminology of the Tantras, they are designated fire, moon and sun, repiesenting 
the operation of the three powers of knowledge, will and action {jnana, tccha 
and krtya sak.li<i) (SaTil 1.8 -11 ). These three btndvs or points form symbolically 
a triangle known as kamakala, the ‘Triangle of Divine Desire’ representing their 
collectivity. 

f^^T^^fTTTfRT I 

wk : ^5rrr ^ ii 

KamKVil 6 7 

t f 

The two Bindus, white and red, are Siva and Sakti, who, in their 
secret mutual enjoyment, are now expanding and now contracting. 

They are the cause of the creation of Word ( Vak) and Meaning 
(Artha), now entering and now separating from one another. Bindu 
which is Ahankdra {Ahankdratmd) is the Sun which is the union 
of these two (white and red Btndus). The sun is Kama, which is 
so called because of its desirableness; and Kald is the two Bindus 
which are Moon and Fire. (Tr. A. Avalon) 

“The interaction of the bindus causes nectar or creative fluid to flow out. 
This is the so-called Hardha-kala, the essence of ananda. The interaction is 
like the heat of fire acting on butter and causing it to melt and flow. . . .The 
substance of delight which flows out constitutes the essence of all the creative 
principles.” (G.Kaviraj, Aspects of Indian Thought, p. 200) 
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The spiritual entities are described as luminous, and compared with lumi- 
naries of the material world. In the language of SrTtattvacintamani (VI. 13) 
Paramesvari in the mulddhartt cakra is mulacakrantaravivaralasatkotisurya- 
prakdaa, “who shines within the mulacakra, with the lustre of ten million suns”; 
kundalini is navtnacapaldmdldxnldsdspadd (10) “her lustre is as that of a strong 
flash of young strong lightning”, ‘who shines like a chain of brilliant lights’ 
(vilasati prodddmadipidvalih, (11) and the citrint nodi' (within the susumnd) is 
vidyunmalavildsd (3) ‘beautiful like a chain of lightning’. (Tr. A. Avalon) 

The Svacchanda Tantra (XI.9) says: ndddd binduh samutpannah surya- 
koiisamaprabhah, ‘from ndda evolves bindu, luminous like millions of suns.’ The 
Malinlv^aya Tantra (XII.ll) describes bindu as sphumttdmkasannibhah ‘like 
a luminous star’. 


Manifestation in the Arts 

In the context of aesthetic experience of rasa, the imagery of fire has been 
used in the Nfitya-^lfistra: 

yftr ^ yy yq - rfR^ T i 

VII.7 

By that the body is permeated as dry wood is engulfed by fire. 

What is consumed by fire, becomes fire it.self; this tanmayibhdva is behind 
the use. In the context of poetics, prasdda, lucidity, by bringing about an easy 
comprehension of the sense, quickly pervades the mind like fire spreading over 
dry fuel: 

fw g tTT g t fff ftsnr I 

w sRnr: ... II 

SaDar VIII.8 

What quickly pervades the mind just as fire pervades the dry fuel, 
is prasdda. 

Song, instrumental music and acting should be so harmonized that the ag- 
gregate becomes perceptible to the aesthete as a single comprehension. In order 
to show this, the N&tya-§ftstra (XXVIII.7) uses the imagery of aldtacakra ‘a 
fire-brand carried around (and appearing like a wheel)’. 

Agni, the presiding deity of speech (ude), is related to the process of articu- 
lation of souikd in the human body, as told in the PfininTya Siksfi (6-7). Hence 
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agni is also related to music. The SangTta-Ratnfikara deals with the human 
body from the physiological and psychological points of view and meditation on 
the cakras as related to the cultivation of music. Following the Yoga tradition, 
it speaks of a flame in the centre of the body: 

8r|[ri7^ i 

W It 

cnrrmfrqrftnirr cn=fr ... ii 

SR 1.2.145 14Ca 

Two finger-length above the base and two finger breadth below the 
genitals in the space of one-finger breadth is the centre of the body, 
shining like molten gold. There is located a slender flame of fire. 

(Tr. R.K. Shringy fr P.L. Sharma) 

ailcHT *TT: ^777^ *TT: I 

dfjiHiwr-d *nwr ii 

SR 1.3.3 4 

Desirous of speech the individuated being impels the mind, and the 
mind activates the battery of power [fire] stationed in the body, 
which in its turn stimulates the vital force. The vital force stationed 
around the root of the navel rising upwards gradually manifests 
sound (ndda) in the navel, the heart, the throat, the cerebrum and 
the cavity of the mouth as it passes through them. (Tr. R.K. Shringy 
& P.L. Sharma) 

Ndda is produced by the interaction of the vital force and fire (jatah 
prdnagnisamyogdt tena nddo'bhtdhiyale, SR 1.3.6). 

Dealing with the science of composition based on metaphysical conceptions, 
the VSstusQtra Upanisad speaks of the symbolism of fire and the conception 
of lines. Vertical lines and upright triangles represent fire (VSUp 11.15,21), as 
they symbolize illumination and upward tendency of human aspiration. 

The three Vedic sacrificial fires and the various fire altars are associated 
with some geometrical figures. The hearth of the dhavantya is square, that of 
the gdrhapatya is circular, and that of the dakaina is semi-circular. 

The ^ulba-Sutras lay down the rules for construction of various sacrificial 
altars from the geometrical aspect. Suparnaciti^ the most famous of the differ- 
ent citisy is described in the KStyfiyana Srauta-SQtra XVI. After explaining 
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the square and the circle, the Kfityayana Sulba-SQtra mentions six differ- 
ent citis: dronacit, rathacakracit, kankacit, pra-u-gacit, ubhayatahprauga and 
samuhyapurisa. water trough, is square shaped. A fire-altar having the 

same shape is called dronacit. The chariot wheel is circular. A fire altar having 
the same shape is called rathacakracit. Kanka is the crane flying in the sky. A 
fire altar having the same shape is called kankacit. Prauga, triangle, is a part of 
the chariot, made up of the two poles. A fire-altar with the same shape Ks called 
praugacit. A fire-altar in which the shape is repeated on both sides is called 
Ubhayatahprauga (rhombus shaped). It is broad in the middle (and tapering 
on both sides). A fire-altar for which (instead of bricks) earth is carried from 
elsewhere is called Samuhyapurisa; (it has round shape)” - Maliidhara’s Comm, 
on Kfityfiyana Sulba-Sutra IV. 1. (tr. S.R. Sarrna) 

7'hese basic geometrical forms which have been largely used also in the 
'I’antric rnandalas or yantras, provide the basis for a language of form in the field 
of ancient Indian architecture and sculpture. 'I'he Vastu-Sastra texts, therefore, 
use these geometrical forms in the plan of temple architecture. 

Agni is variously associated with the construction and consecration of tem- 
ples. The Vdstupurusa is conceived as of anthropomorphic form of gigantic 
dimension. According to the Brhat Sarnhita: 

llrSarn .53. blab 

This ( Vastu)purusa who lies prone (on the site), has his head turned 
towards the North-East. Eire is situated on his head. (Tr. M.R. 

Bhat) 

The idea that each of the five elements is predominantly connected with 
different parts of the body is found also in temple architecture: “The sanctum 
is said to symbolize the universe, constituted by the five primary and universal 
elements (tattvas) . . . the superstructure over the sanctum [rnmana) [represent!*] 
the ‘fire’ element” (S.K.R. Rao, Mandalas in Temple Worship, pp.7- 8). 

For describing the circular vajramastaka on the rdhd (central broad vertical 
projection of the spire) of a temple, the Silpa Prak&sa says: 

SiPrak 11.401 

The parts *here on the sides should be incised with rows {gumphana) 
of curling ibrms like tongues of fire (agnUsikhd) surrounding the 
mandala. (Tr. A. Boner) 
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Figure 24: Agni on ram: Simhanatha Temple, Orissa, 9th Cent. A.D. 

In the context of the consecration ceremony, the Mayamata prescribes: 

^sniT^w fn^^d crt ii 

N 

Mayam XV1II.180 

Then the sthdpaka puts fire in circular fire-pits at the four cardinal 
points of the temple. (Tr. B. Dagens) 

The anthropomorphic conception of Agni encouraged images. Though Agni 
as a principal deity lost its position in the post-Vedic texts, he is retained 
as one of the guardian deities of the eight quarters. From the viewpoint of 
an iconographer, the Visnudharmottara PurSna (111.56) is considered of 
greatest importance, though there are also other sources influencing the image 
of Agni in ancient Indian sculpture (e.g. MatPur CCLXI.9-12). 

Figures of Agni are found in temples. T.A. Gopinatha Rao describes two 
interesting figures of Agni, found in the ^iva temples at Kandiyur and at Chi- 
dambaram (Vol.II, Pt.Il,p.524 illustrated, plates CLII, flg.2; CLIII). Agni has 
there two heads (goat-heads at Kandiyur), seven arms and three legs (at Chi- 
dambaram, the figure of Agni stands in front of a bull, not a be-goat or a ram; 
the bull is there most probably because of Agni’s identification with Rudra). 
These images agree very weU with the following description of Agni in the 
Rauravlgama: 
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f5[W ^ WWW I 
Bt fWT T « H << M H II 

fWfT I 

eHHMTT ^ II 

Virili<r T i T cPTr ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I 

cftTTT g^TSR- ?T# "4e i T [ T II 

RauA kp XV. 14-16 

'Phc firegod is to be conceived as having one heart, two faces, two 
noses, six eyes, three girdles, three feet and possessed of seven 
tongues. IIo is riding on a bull. He has four horns. Of its seven 
arms four are on the right but on the left side he has three hands. 

He is accomplished with all limbs. He is holding by his right hands 
a spear, blazing fire, sacrificial wooden ladle (sruk and sruva) and 
by the left hand ho holds a lance, a fan and particularly a pot of 
clarified butter. (Tr. H.N. Chakarvarty) 

This description has again very remarkable similarity with the Rgveda 
lV.r)8.3. 


Classification 

Fire has been classified according to different criteria. Following the Vedic 
tradition, agni is said to be threefold, appearing in three regions; celestial, 
atmospheric and terrestrial. 'I'errestrial fire is twofold, natural and produced 
(MimSiiBh 11.3.4). From the ritual viewpoint, agni is twofold, ordinary and 
sacrificial. The sacrificial fire is again twofold, srauta and grhya (or smcirta). 
'['he srauta fire is threefold - dhavaniya, gdrhapatya and daksina (fivefold, if 
sabhya and dvasathya are included). 

In the Vibhanga Pfili agni is said to be of three kinds: 

<M if »n , cnrt apTft i 

Vibh XVII;4.22 

The fire of lust; the fire of hatred; the fire of dullness. These are 
three types of fire. (Tr. P.A. Thittila) 

In the Samyutta Nik&ya (IV. 19) and Anguttara Nikfiya (IV.41) the 
description of seven types of fires is noted. 

In the Milinda Panha the fivefold qualities of agni are mentioned: 
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'TW anfrfr ... 

^ ¥|[f?r ... I 

... I 
... I 

^ ^■a T «^ T fe<8ff< i m*iTn gq^r*<v»i^rd ... i 
^ fwrf^ aTT?f^y ... i 

MilPati Vl.3.3 

The fivefold qualities of fire are to be known as: 

Fire burns grass, sticks, branches and leaves; 

Fire has neither pity, nor mercy; 

Fire destroys cold; 

Fire seeks neither favour nor disfavour from any beings, but bestows 
heal on all; 

Fire dispells darkness and makes the light to appear. 

(Tr. Narasingha Ch. Panda) 


In the Puranas, original Agni, his thiee sons and forty-five grandsons are 
together called forty-nine fires (KurPur 1.13.17). 

A classification of fire in the Vaisesika system may be found in the following 
extract from the Prasastapada Bhasya: 


cpdr i ^ ardriftw 

I 31inSrdH)^ 

snrwr^: i - hW" r<s«i^<4*ii<b<'jj ^ icnr 

>f|it q q H d W 

I >pf»Fr arr^RFr wf«r»n%T 


VaisSuBh, Tejo’dhikarana 

This also is two-fold, in the form of the atom and the products. 
These products are three-fold, in the shape of the Body etc. The 
body of fire is such only as is not born of the womb, existing in the 
regions of the Sun { Aditya); and it is made capable of experience by 
the admixture of earth molecules. The sense-organ is the Eye, which 
makes colour perceptible, by all living beings, and which is made up 
of fire molecules unaffected by the molecules of any other substance. 
This object is four-fold: Earthly, Heavenly, Stomachic (organic) and 
Mineral. The earthly fire is that which consists of flames, produced 
by wooden fuels, and is capable of accomplishing cooking, burning, 
softening (according to the Kandali), sweating & c. The Heavenly 
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Fire is that which is produced by watery fuel, and exists in the 
form of the Sun, the Lightning and the like. The Stomachic Fire is 
that which brings about the digestion of the food that is eaten. The 
Mineral Fire exists in the form of Gold and the other metals. 

(Tr. G.N. .Iha) 


It may be noted here that though brilliant white colour and hot touch are 
the distinctive attributes of fire, they are not equally manifested in all the 
effects mentioned above; e.g. both colour and touch arc manifest in the rays of 
the sun; only colour is manifest in the moonlight, but touch is unmanifest; in 
boiling water or in a frying pan, colour is unmanifest, but hot touch is manifest; 
in the eye, through which the power of vision operates, neither colour nor touch 
is manifest. 

Similarly, for classification of the bodily fire, we may turn to the following 
passage of the Susruta Sainhita: 

HidfM T Hrd T ^irH<h4uiiS:i¥4 crfipqr 

w fw d f wfr 

Wr, fw 

d I f r- dfifd f W ¥Wl|«rTfW^:; 

fw dffq^ T 

nt»<i i 9^iun wr T a - y r g f y ; i 


SuSam SuStha XXI. 10 

By the ordination of fate or necessity (unfathomable nature cause) 
the Pittam, located in the region between the stomach (Amasaya) 
and the intestines (Pakvasaya), helps the digestion of the four kinds 
of food (such as drink and edibles etc.) partaken of by a living sub- 
ject, and purges off the residue or impure morbiferous matter in the 
shape of urine and excreta after the completion of the process. Even 
thus located, it keeps up the temperature in its other distant loca- 
tion (skin, etc.) in virtue of its native heat-giving aettribute. Hence 
this Pittam is called the Pacakagni (digestive fire or heat) in an an- 
imated organism. The function of the Pittam, which has its seats in 
the liver and the spieen, consists in imparting characteristic pigment 
(Ragakrt) to the lymph chyle and is hence known as Rahjakagni 
(lit: dyeing hie or pigment bile). The Pittam seated in the heart is 
dominated as the Sadhakagni (performing or operating heat or fire) 
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inasmuch as its action is to bring about the fruition or realisation of 
one’s desires. Th<* Pittam, which is located in the pupils of the eyes, 
is called the Alocakagni (the Pittam or fire or sight) as its office is 
to catch the image of any external object presented to the eyes. The 
Pittam, which has its seat in the skin, is called the Bhrajakagni (il- 
luminating or irradiating heat) inasmuch, as lubrications, etc. and 
irradiates the glow of one’s natural complexion. 

(Tr. K.[ Bhisagralna) 


Process 

The Vedas depict Vedic leligion, in the words of Louis Henou (105.3:29), 
as “first and foieniost a liturgy, and only secondarily a mythological or spec- 
ulative system,” A characteristic of this liturgy or ritual is that it does not 
correspond in any way to “the mo.st important mythical episode's, those which 
reflc'ct cosmogonic c'vents” (Ronou 19.53:16). 

However independent they' are from each other, both the Agni mythologic's 
of the Rgveda and the Agni rituals of the Yajur-Veda reflect early stages 
of mankind’s experience with fire. At first at least 2.50,000 years ago - our 
ancestors could not produce fire bu it had to be collected, carried on flat or 
hollow stones, and kept alive in pots. I'he collection of fire from lightning led to 
the belief that fire comes from hc'aven. This is still consistent with the legend ol 
Matarisvan and is reflected in the agnicayanu and other Vedic fire rituals, where 
fires are kept and tiansportcd in pots. Vedic ritual pre.serves another feature 
from this early stage of human evolution: fires retain their individuality; they are 
set up and installed on separate altars, and as long as they are not intcmtionally 
combined or mixed, they have to be kept distinct. Moreover, though fire is 
already available it has to be made separately on .seven occasions in the course 
of the agmeayana. Each time it has to be ritually prepared, that is (in the Vedic 
case) by frictiem. Although we would regard the results as identical, fire could 
not be made ritually with the help of a lighter or by lighting a match. 

The earliest technologies for the production of fire dating from approx- 
imately 50,000 years ago have also survived: the two basic procedures are 
percussion or strike-a-light method and friction. Vedic ritual preserves the al- 
ternative method, agnimantkana, in which two pieces of wood are used. This 
practice underlies the belief that fire resides in wood, and that it is not made, 
but extracted or released. The Roman philosopher-poet Lucretius (1st (Vnl. 
B.C.) expressed the same idea: 
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Figure 25: Churning of fire by friction 


If in logs flame lurks hidden, and smoke and ash, it must need be 
that the logs are composed of things alien in kind, of alien things 
that rise up out of the logs (De rerurn natiira 1.871-72). 

The Warao Indians of South America, who continue to make fire by fric- 
tion, similarly deny that fire is made. According to them, it existed from time 
immemorial and elaborate mythologies are needed to explain that some trees 
contain it and others do not. Similar beliefs existed in the Vedic period and they 
influenced the formation of Vedic ritual. But ritual is independent from such 
beliefs: the beliefs disappeared but the Vedic ritual survived for three thousand 
years. 

In the Brahmanas Prajapati is said to have created Agni from the earth or 
from his own mouth. The Chandogya Upanisad (VI.2.3) records a tradition 
according to which fire (fejas) was the first element to emanate from dtman, then 
water and thereafter, earth. The pure elements were then combined through the 
process of trivrtkarana. The Taittirlya Upanisad (II. 1) however speaks of all 
the five elements gradually emanating from dtman. In the said order of creation, 
fire originated from wind. 

As an element, agni is a part of the process of creation of the material 
world. The most generally accepted order of creation or evolution of the five 
mahdbhutas is; dkdsa, vdgu, agni, ap and prthivi. That agni evolves out of vdyu, 
is noticed in the MahfibkSrata: 


t 




... II 
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XII.224.37 (cf. Manu 1.77) 

From wind also, by modification, orginates light induced with efful- 
gence. (Tr. M.N. Dutt) 

From agni originates water. But elsewhere agni is said to have originated from 
ap ‘water’: 

^frf^ y r wifd "ll 

MBh XII.79.22 (also Manu IX.321) 

File ha.s originated from water; the Kshatriya, from the Brahman, 
and iron, from stone. The power of fire, the Kshatriya, and iron, 
are irresistible. But when the.se conflict with their sources of origin, 
their force becomes neutralised, ('fr. M.N. Dutt) 

According to the Vedanta system, brahman is the ultimate source of every- 
thing. In the process of creation agw originates directly from vayv in the form 
of sukf>mahhttta ‘subtle element’. It is indeed originated from brahman which 
ha,s assumed the form of vayu (BrSu 2.3.10). The subtle rudiments of matter, 
when compounded through the process of pancikarana ‘quintuplication’, that 
makes one of them predominant, ^'ive rise to the gross elements. 

In the Nyaya-Vaisesika system, tejas is of two kinds, eternal and transitory; 
agm is eternal in the form of atom {paramanu), in the form of effects beginning 
with the dyad it is transitory. In the process of creation, conjunction of one atom 
of fire with another results in a dyad {dvyanuka)^ conjunction of three dyads of 
fire results in a triad {trasarenu or tryanuka); and thus the process coni limes 
upto the great mass of fire. In the process of dissolution, the operation takes 
place in a reverse order, i.e. because of di.- junction, the effects are reduced to 
the state of atoms of fire. 

According to the Samkhya-Yoga system, five tanmatras are produced from 
aharnkdra; and five gross elements {mahabhutas), come into existence from 
these five tanmatras. From the rupatanmdtra, the subtle principle of luminos- 
ity, evolves the element agni. According to the Agamas and Tantras, when the 
supreme Lord manifests Himself as the universe by means of this Sakti at the 
time of creation, different taitvas ‘principles’ come into being. In the process, 
the five tanmatras (subtle or rudimentary elements) originate from ahainkara, 
and the five gross elements are products of these tanmatras. Agnt is produced 
from rupa-tanmatra (SaTil 1.20). 
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Agni in its various aspects as sacrificial fire, as god of fire, as element, as 
physical and spiritual energy, has permeated the entire field of Indian cosmology, 
ritual, rnediciiK' and Yoga. Its illuminating power and symbolic representations 
in fire-altars and sacred diagrams {ynntra, rnandala) have influenced the various 
art-forrns. Agni is the very image of divine energy manifesting at different levels, 
an image of divine splendour and inner illumination. But the basic importance 
of agni lies in its ritual function of purification and transformation, and as 
mediator between men and the gods. Thus the cosmic elemental, ritual and 
divine aspects of agni are closely interwoven. 


Samiran Chandra Chakrabarti 
Agni: Vedic (Samhitas) by Frits Staal 





JYOTIS/TEJAS/PRAKASA 


Overview 


Etymological analysis clearly differentiates the words jyotis (n.) and prakdia 
(rafn.), which are both derived from roots signifying ‘light’, from the word tejas 
which is derived from a root meaning ‘to be sharp’. The original meaning of 
jyotis is a luminous body, such as a star; that of tejas is a sharp object, such as 
a ray of light; that of prakdsa is sunshine and exposure to the eyes of a visible 
(‘luminous’) object. The historical evolution has brought these three words 
into a closer relationship. Firstly, jyotis and tejas have been associated with 
reference to the conception of a material element, namely fire. This concept is, 
in fact, very comprehensive; it covers light, the luminous bodies and all kinds 
of shining. When the idea of energy or power is associated with the idea of 
light, the word tejas is used, in conformity with its initial sense. Tejas is the 
preferred designation of the sakti of God, especially His will {icchd). Prakdsa 
in the general sense of light, both illuminated and illuminating, is the property 
to be manifest and to make manifest. It has been the word attached to the 
Samkhya concept of sattva, i.e. the il' iminating substance included in the basic 
matter of the world and all its evolutes, psychic and physical, responsible for 
the formation of clear knowledge. The major development of the concept of 
light appears in the application of these three words to the idea of knowledge 
in two forms, namely the concept of knowledge as a transformation of psychic 
matter and the concept of consciousness. It culminates in its application to the 
essence of the highest principle of Indian metaphysics, that is dtman-brahman. 


Etymology and Related Words 


Jyotis can be considered to be derived of the root dyut- ‘to shine’. Its con- 
nection with that root is accepted by Y^ka: 

Nir II. 1 

Further, there is alteration in the initial part (of the root), as in 
jyotih (root dyut, ‘light’). (Tr. L. Sarup) 
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The Unadisutra annexed to Painini’s grammar also derives the word jyotis 
from the root dyut- with the suffix isan and the substitution of j for the ini- 
tial d (see also fjabara on MimSu IV.4.40). Other grammarians have accepted 
an independent root jyut- having the same meaning (Kausika referred to by 
Ksirasvamin in his commentary on the Dhatupatha, Ksiratarahgim 1.27). 

The root dyut- is related to an Indo-European root having connotations 
of light, and which has produced words for god, heaven, daylight etc. Thus in 
Greek di(v)- 08 , Latin lupiter^ di-es etc. The grammatical peculiarity of the noun 
jyotis is that it is neuter when it expresses the meanings ‘light, stars, pupil of 
the eye’ and masculine when it refers to fire or the sun. 

Tejas, always neuter, is derived from the root tija- nisdne ‘to be sharp’ 
which has also an Indo-European prehistory (cf. Greek stigma^ Latin in-stig- 
are, English sting, German stechen etc.). In Sanskrit, starting from Vedic times, 
tejas first expressed the meaning of a sharp ray of light, point of a flame and 
then fire and light. 

Prakdsa is derived from the root kdsr dtptau ‘to shine’ with the prefix pra- 
and the suffix ac or ghan. Its original sense is ‘sunshine’ and it conveys the idea 
of coming in sight or to be openly exposed. It is used as an adjective signifying 
‘shining, visible’, adverbially in the sense ‘openly’ and as<^a masculine noun 
referring primarily to light. The hypothesis of an Indo-European origin of this 
root has been proposed by connecting it with a word signifying the eye: kd^ 
< *q'“ek- < * * oq-ek~: aksi. A trace of such an origin survives in Sanskrit in 
that some derivatives of kds- refer to light in connection with sight, to all that 
is exposed to the eye. 


Layers of Meaning 


Each of these three words has one or several original meanings which it does 
not share with the two others. These are; ‘star’ for jyotis, ‘sharp effulgence’ for 
tejas and ‘openness, exposure’ for prakdsa. A second layer, equally ancient, is 
common to the three. That is the idea of light which may be considered to be 
their main meaning. Two of them, jyotis and tejas, are especially applied to the 
element fire. They become, in this respect, synonymous with agni. This third 
layer may not be as ancient as the previous ones, because it developed along 
with the concept of the vtahdbhutas which does not have the same antiquity. 
A fourth layer of meaning is also common to the three words which occurs in 
later usage. This is the development of their meaning as ‘knowledge’ in line with 
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the imagery of light , a development which took place mostly in philosophical 
speculations and expositions. 

The proper meaning of jyotis is ‘star’. This is clear from the fact that as- 
tronomy and astrology are called jyotisa-sastra (the regular form jyautisa- is 
not in common use (.see Ganar IV. .306). However, the etymological, basic and 
most common meaning is ‘light’. Thu.s, Amarasiniha recognizes three meanings: 

'rdlPH: , if dl P*r, SRfFW: , 1 

AmKo II1..3.230 and Ksirahvarnin’s Comm. 

Jyotis means ‘star, light, pupil of the eye’. 

Jyotis is derived from the root jyut-: one that shines is a jyotis. Blia 
is a star, dyota is light, dr.sti is the pupil of the eye. 

'I'he Sabdakalpadruma gives the .same basic meanings for jyotis a.s a neuter 
noun. It adds that the word is also niasculine when it refers to fire, sun, a fdanl 
called mfthtko and the god Visnu. The masculine form with these meanings is 
secondary. 

The common meaning of tcjas is ‘shining’ and ‘light’. Its etymological mean- 
ing, namely, ‘sharpness, pointedness’ is generally forgotten (except in Hindi, 
where tej means sharp). From this original meaning the word has come to ex- 
press the point of a flame, a sharp ray of light, and then fire, light themselves. 
The idea of sharpness and keenness survives in the meanings connoting strength, 
valour etc. and also in its other meanings, a certain shining in the form of ra- 
diance, effulgence, the dynamic, expansive, or even harmful aspect of light and 
fire. Amarasimha knows four fundamental current meanings: 

^ i 

tr?r i ii 

AmKo I1I.3.234 and KsTrasvamin’s Comm. 

Tejas means “power, light, strength and semen”. 

Tejas is derived from the root tij- ‘to be sharp’. The particle api 
implies that the word means also ‘inability to endure’, as Bharata 
says: “The inability to endure abuse, contempt etc. coming from a 
hostile person, or the loss of life, is called tejas.'” (Nl$ XXII.41) 
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In the course of time the word tejas has developed a great number of sec- 
ondary significations: light, power, valour, semen, essence, lustre of the body, 
fresh butter, fire, gold, marrow, bile, inability to endure, Visnu, and ^iva. 

The original meaning of prakdsa is ‘openness’ in the sense of ‘exposure to 
sight’. This meaning is particularly current when the word is used as an adverb. 
However, the most common general meaning is ‘light’ and especially sunshine, 
connoting heat. Amarasirnha mentions the word two times: 

aTTcTT: II 

snppnr ^ I 3lfMJfl«5TcSI4>2: 3^^ ^ I 

AmKo 1.3.34, III. 3. 218 and Ksirasvamin’s ('omm. 

Prakasa means ‘sunshine, heat’. 

Prakasa means also ‘very famous’. 

Prakasa is an agent or action noun derived from the root kas with 
the prefix pro-: it is that which shines or the act of shining. The 
particle apt implies that it means ‘openly’ and ‘light’. 

The Sabdakalpadruma has only one meaning to add, namely the rare use 
in neuter in the sense of ‘brass’. The meaning ‘very famous’ appears to be a 
development of the meaning ‘open, manifest’. It has certainly contributed to 
the development of its ulterior meaning ‘light of knowledge’. The words jyotis 
and tejas share this meaning with prakasa. However, prakasa seems to have 
been preferred in philosophical literature. 


Development of the Concept 

Light has been one of the most inspiring themes for the Vedic poets. The 
word prakdsa appears only once in the Rgveda in connection with the sky or 
the sun and the intermediary space: 

RV X.124.6ab 

Here is the light of heaven, here all is lovely; here there is radiance, 
here is air’s wide region. (Tr. R.T.H. Griffith) 

This stanza refers to the sun and the intermediary space; prakdsa is in 
between, it is light but also the sky which it pervades. Prakdsa does not seem 
to be completely differentiated from -^dkdsa. 
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The word tejas appears in the Rgveda only five times and only in the sense 
of ‘sharp’, ‘heat’ and ‘power’. For instance, in the context of the union of Sky 
(Dyauh Pita) and Dawn, Father and Daughter, the Rgveda declares: 

arr ^ i 

artN": JJTWTW ^^Twr «rr®rc^i;tfw ii 

RV 1.71.8 

When the (genital) ardour entered the Lord of Men for his enjoy- 
ment, the (Father) Sky immediately (dropped) the pure, spilt semen. 

Agni begat the strength (of the Ahgirases) unreviled, young and of 
good intents, he made (them) accompUshed beings. (Based on the 
tr. by L. Renou) 

This passage is a forerunner of the use of tejas in the sense of semen. It also 
announces the classical myth of the reception of divine semen by Agni. Kalidasa 
uses the same word tejas in: 

JP^RTW 

II 

Ragh 11.75 

As the heavens, the luminary sprung from the eyes of Atri, and 
as the river of the gods (i.e. the Gahga), the lustre of the Lord 
deposited by Agni, so the queen bore the embryo, which contained 
the heavy essences of the lords of directions for the prosperity of the 
royal race. (Based on the tr. by G.R. Nandargikar) 

The most common word for light in the Rgveda is jyotis with 144 occur- 
rences. It is the light of the fire, of the celestial luminaries, day, dawn and so 
forth: 


T HTf^Prl fgT; II 
RV 1.36.19 

Manu has established thee a luminary for all successive human be- 
ings. Thou blazed for Kanva, O (god) born from the Sacred Order, 
whom, (once) you aie grown up, the people reverence. (Based on 
the tr. by L. Renou) 
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IT wTrfTTFTTfWT: I 

^TTT Jr^ ?Tf^: ?TW Tfsj^ 11 

RV 1.113.1 

This one, the best, the light of the lights, has come; the effulgent 
signal is born, being diffused. As night was set in motion to (coun- 
teract) the impulse of Savitr, in the same way it has given way to 
dawn. (Tlased on the tr. by L. Renou) 

RV X.170.4 

Radiant with light, (as) the sun you have come in the shining field 
of the sky, you by whom all these beings were brought, you maker 
of the universe, possessor of all divine essence. (Based on the tr. by 
L. Renou) 


In the Rgveda, jyotis represents also the concept of an inner light as an 
immortal essence, thought, belonging to God or man: 

3nr ^tcTT JIW: • 

anr w ^ ii 

%Tr: fV II 

ftr ^ airt qdTd> fk v4ird^5*i anf^ w i 
ft- ^ TTwrfr ^jraipfr: far Ra r TW T fH f *Tf^ ii 

RV VI.9.4--6 

This (god Agni Vadsvanara) is the first oblator; behold him; he is 
this immortal light in mortal (beings); this (god) is born, lastingly 
installed, immortal, growing in his body. 

He is the light, which has a fixed place to be seen, which is 
thought, the swiftest among flying (things). All the gods, with the 
same thought and intent, straightaway go towards (him) the unique 
(meeting point of human) powers. . 

My ears fly far away, far away my eye, far away this light which is 
placed in the heart, far away move my thoughts of remote sighting; 
what shall I say, what shall I think? (Based on the tr. by L. Renou) 


In the Yajur>Veda, the concept of light appears closely connected with 
the ritual Are. Fire is the main instrument of the ritual. Its physical substance. 
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its light, its presence in the burnt oblation are all successively considered. The 
word tejas is used particularly with reference to the flame, while the word 
jyotis is preferred for the light and other aspects of fire. For instance, in the 
context of the new and full moon sacrifice a number of gestures of the celebrant 
are accompanied with a series of yajus, collected in the TaittirTya Samhita, 
which invoke fire or light. When the celebrant carries fire from the permanent 
gdrhapatya fireplace to the oblatory ahavamya, he looks at the latter (ApSrSu 
1. 18.4) and says: 

grrftr fr Nttt ... i 

TSam 1.1.4. 2 

May I bf’liold the light, the radiance for all men. (Tr. A.B. Keith) 

Hero the Va.i.svanara fire is designated directly by the word jyotis, which the 
commentator Bhatta Bhaskara takes to be an attribute of the dhavaniya fire 
which is dyotanasilam ‘endowed with radiance’. When the officiant takes up the 
sacrificial implements and heats them in the gdrhapatya fire, he looks .at the 
ajya ‘clarified butter offering’ carried from the gdrhapatya to the dhavaniya fire 
and says: 


... jliyTHfcl 

tfT fr ^ ... ... II 

TSam 1.1.10 

With Agni’s keenest flame I burn you... Thou art brilliance, follow 
thou brilliance, may Agni not take away the brilliance... Thou art 
the shining, the radiance, the brilliance. . (Tr. A.B. Keith) 

Later the officiant addresses the juhii containing the oblation of clarified 
butter. He identifies the oblation with the light of the fire itself (see also TSam 
111.12.5.12 and MTmSuBh 1.4.29): 

TSam 1.1.12 

Thou art the head of Makha (sacrifice), be light united with light. 

(Tr. A.B. Keith) 

In this early period jyotis also directly denotes the stars and celestial lumi- 
naries: 

TSam III. 1.1. 2 

The sun is the best of the (celestial) luminaries. (Tr. A.B. Keith) 
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Or, with the commentators Bham Bhaskara and Sayana, we may take jyoh's 
to be a more general designation for all objects which shed light (prakdsaka) 
and give the ability to see (darianahetuhhuta). 

The Vfga.saneyi Samhita also contains many invocations of light to ac- 
company oblations in fire, such as the formulas for the agnihotra, the morning 
oblation dedicated to Surya and the evening oblation dedicated to Agni, or for 
the offering of the Vai^vanara rice cake to Agni and the Maruts: 

31 n I ^ : I 

'Tu'lld^^ : I 'r«f'irci4'4 : I 

'j^'lfd : ^[4“: 'riflRi : II 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

r^«r'i4ird<ii «<sivx4tfd« 'Wi'lfdwrT^ i 

%KdMrVlc4^T: II 

YV III.9,XVII.80 

Agni is light, and light is Agni. Hail! Slirya is light, and light is 

Surya. Hail! Agni is splendour, light is splendour. Hail! Surya is 

splendour, light is splendour. Hail! Light is Surya, Sflrya is light. 

Hail! 

/ 

Purely bright, wonderfully bright, really bright, all-luminous, bright. 

Law’s protector, safe from ill. (Tr. R.T.H. Griffith) 

The laying down of bricks in the construction of the fire altar is a ritual pro- 
cess. The bricks called retahsic ‘seed-pouring’, visvajyotis ‘all-light’ are placed 
with the respective formulae; 

f^TTT vxtf t f grT Mn ’ Tff I I JTSTFTf^ 

'jftisur I muii'^HNN sjfRFr fSrr 

YV XIII.24 

The far-refulgent held the light. The self-refulgent held the light. 

Thee, luminous, may Prajapati settle upon the bax;k of Earth. Give, 

to all breathing, all the light, to out-breath, to diffusive breath. (Tr. 
R.T.H. Griffith) 

Mythic representations of light are occasionally found in the Vedlc Samhitaa. 
They are generally connected with the sun and his seven rays (RV 1.105.9, II.5.2; 
AV VII. 107.11, or with fire: 


vifw ^ ^ I 
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^Rldl W ^rfd WTT II 

ftfr 'fst i 

a*nrr f'rrr afr^nrr ?nf : ii 

YV 11.26, XI.3, XXXIII.92 

Thou (the sun to which the sacrificer looks), noblest ray of light, 
art self-existent. Giver art thou of splendour. Give mo splendour. I 
(the sacrificer) move along the path that Surya travels. 

Savitar. having harnessed Gods who go to light and heavenly 
thought, who will create the lofty light Savitar urge them on their 
way! 

Agni Vaisvanara, sot in lieaven, with mighty splendour hath shone 
forth, increasing in his power on earth, benevolent, he quells the 
darkness with his light. (Tr. R.T.ll. Griflith) 

cr?T^ ^ ^ 9Rn-^ i 

t * % 

fr ^T4)fd • Mf HTc^rfTTrrMt^rTfT i 

M i V4Vi^^g n'; 5^: ^ ii 

AV VIII. 3.2 1,24 

Lend thou the worshipper th,.t eye, O -^gni, wherewith thou 
lookest on the hoof armed demons. 

With light celestial in Atharvan’s mji'iner burn up the fool who 
ruins truth with falsehood. 

Agni shines far and wide with lofty splendour, and by his greatness 
makes all things apparent. 

He conquers godless and malign enchantmenis, and sharpens 
both his horns to gore the (Tr. R.T.ll. Griffith) 

The role of a Brahmana, such as the Satapatha, is to connect the rituals 
with the texts and to explain them with the myths. Thus, for instance, the 
mixing of clarified butter in the juhu with dhruva grass is explained by a yajus 
declaring the union of two lightii in a way reminiscent of the above quoted yajus 
declaring the identity of the oblation and the fire: 

I 

I ^ I d II 

^Br I.4.5.7 
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He (the sarrificer) mixes it, with the text ‘Light with light’ (YV 
II.9) for light (lustre), indeed, is the butter in the one (spoon) and 
light also is that in the other. Thereby these two lights unite with 
each other, and for this reason he mixes (the butter) in this manner. 

(Tr. J. f:ggeling) 

The same Satapatha Brahmana gives a mythic explanation of the ritual 
of laying down the bricks called visvajyotis for which the following yajus arc 
uttered (YV XI11.24, supra): 




fd 4 «; Trg’: II 


SBr VIII.7.1.20 

These (throe, i.e. agni, vayu and aditya) then are the lights; and 
when he (the sacrilicer) lays down these (three vihmjyotis bricks) 
in this way, he thereby sets up those same lights so as to face each 
other; and hence the fire blazes upwards from this (earth) and yon- 
der sun shines downwards, and that wind blows sideways in the air 
(atmosphere). (Tr. J. Eggeling) '' 


The concept of light has been identified with the idea of the forces which cre- 
ate movements of intercommunication in the three parts of the world; vortical, 
upwards and downwards between heaven and earth and horizontal movement 
in the intermediary space. 

The priest’s honorarium (daksind) in the form of gold is extolled as being 
light: 


3Pr ^ ft dHl^MM^nr^rd l d | & ^d 

^f«n>rr*RW i i 

SBr IV.3.4.21 

Thinking, “He indeed is the light who has dispelled this darkness”, 
they brought him this light, gold, for a sacrificial gift, - for gold is 
indeed light. (Tr. J. Eggeling) 

Another important concept, namely that of the Brahmanic lustre, appears 

in the Satapatha Brfihmana; 

^ fT^ ^ II 

^Br II.4.2.6 
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fc That is Brahmanic lustre (tejas), when one knows to keep His 
(Prajapati’s) law. (Tr. J. Eggeling) 

This is told in the context of pindapitryajna or the oblation of obsequial 
cakes to the Fathers. 

Lustre, generally designated by the word tejas, sometimes varcas, is or.e of 
the fruits of sacrifice. In the agnihotra sacrifice various materials are prescribed 
for the oblation to satisfy the differing desires of the sacrificer. For example, 
he should offer milk if he is desirous of heaven, barley-gruel if he wants to own 
a village and clarified butter if he is desirous of tejas in conformity with the 
afore- mentioned association of fire with that substance. 


II 


KatSrSii IV. 15.2.5 

'fhe sacrificer, desirous of splendor (should offer tlie agiiiholm) witli 
the clarified butter. (Tr. H.G. Uauade) 


II 

VarSrSu I. .5. .'Ll 

For the sacrificer who is desirous of animals, one should offer the 
agnihotra oblations with milk; lor one who is desirous of a village, 
with barley-gruel; for one who is desirous of brilliance, with clarified 
butter; for one who is desirous of pov.er with curds; and for one 
who is desirous of strength, with threshed rice-grains. (Tr. V.A. 
Kulkarn> ) 

baiiSrSii XIV. 10 

(The adhvaryu) should hold the splendour in his self in the morning 
session, the power in the mid-day session and the cattle in the third 
.session. (Based on the tr. by V.A. Kulkarny) 


Ttnrr ifw ^ 


The concepts of tejas and jyotis have also claimed the attention of the 
Upanisadic sages. Tejas plays a great role in the famous cosmological specula- 
tions of the ChSndogya Upanisad. The Primordial Unique Being has three 
aspects and colours, fire and red, water and white, solid food and black, a view 
which is a forerunner of the concept of the three gunas {~*gnna). The three ele- 
ments, fire, water and food are correlated with the three worlds, namely, heaven. 
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intermediary space and earth, respectively. Each element has three aspects in 
the human body; fire is bone, marrow and speech, water is urine, blood and 
breath, food is excrement, flesh and mind. Creation is the successive production 
of each entity from the previous one. Tejas is the first element of the chain as 
it comes forth directly from the Supreme Being. It is conceived primarily as 
the procreative ardour of the supreme principle and is then materialized as a 
physical element. 

cT^WcT (a I I citImI I ^ PTT 

I ^ ^ S^ '^T cT ... II 

cTT asTTT II cTT ... II 

; I ^ ^vj|rHdl*ir<r<l«W 

crfs^hrf : II 

^Nih^tPv i ^ %vr i aw a": wf^ mfwdw i ^ 

*T«nT: w I m aw ii 

ChlJp VI.2.3-4; 4.6; .5.3 

It bethought itself; “Would that I were many! Let me procreate 
myself!” It emitted heat. That heat bethought itself: “Would that 
1 were many! Let me procreate myself.” It emitted waiter... I'hat 
water bethought it.self: “Would that I were many! Let me procreate 
myself.” It emitted food... (Tr. R.E. Hume) 

That which was as if red [to them], they knew it as the manifestation 
of tejas; that which was as if white they knew it as the manifestation 
of water; that which was as if black, they knew it as the manifesta- 
tion of food. 

The eaten tejas was divided in three parts; its gross element became 
the bones, the middle one became the marrow, the finest element 
became speech. 

The immanence of God in the universe is explained by means of a famous 
Upanisadic simile for the Brahman which is compared to a fig-tree having its 
root above and its branches below (cf. KathUp VI.l). In this representation 
agni is the element fire and tejas the brightness of the sun identified with the 
sacred syllable Om: 

5rmr i ^ aiiftcu ; ... ii 

MaitUp VI.4 

The three-quartered Brahma has its root above. Its branches are 
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space, wind, fire, water, earth, and the like. This Brahma has the 
name ol ‘the Lone Fig-tree’. Belonging to It is the splendor which 
is yon sun. (Tr. R.E. Hume) 

In a famous simile found in the same llpanisad, the sun is the honey ex- 
tracted from the flower of the Rgveda by the bees who are the rc. Here the 
tejas of the sun is derived from the sacred speech; 

cTT ^ II 

T^ft^'Srrw II 

ChlJp I1I.1.2-3 

Verily, tlie.se Rr verses brooded upon that Rgveda; from it, when 
it was brooded upon, there was produced as its essence splendor, 
brightness, power, vigour, and food. (Tr. R.E. Humft) 

In the human person, when one experiences birth, life and death, tejas is 
vigour, rather than brightness: 

^ ^ grr ^ I r< ' d> TPff i 

cTT^snrT^jRT II 

AitUp II.l 

In a person {puriisa}, verily, this ore becomes at first an embryo 
{garbha). That which is semen (retas), is the vigour (tejas) come 
together from all the limbs. In the self, indeed, one bears a self. 

When he pours this in a woman, then he begets it. This is one’s 
first birth. (Tr. R.E. Hume) 

W ^IC-d^dd «?(^<liun <3H(tir-d II 

>dir<ldH^Aq dW II 

KathUp 1.26 

Ephemeral things! That which is a mortal’s, O End-maker’ 

Even the vigour (tejas) of all the powers, they wear away. 

Even a whole life is slight indeed. 

Thine be the vehicles (vdha)\ Thine be the dance and song! 

(Tr. R.E. Hume) 

Tejas is the briUiance or force inherent in the vital breath and is identified 
with the sun or Lord of the celestial luminaries; thus tejas becomes jyotis: 
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STTT ^<TfW d I I 

<j4^ ^Ifd S i ifw: ti 

PrUp II.9 

Indra art thou, O life, with thy brilliance! 

Rndra art thou as a protector! 

Thou rnovest in the atmosphere 

As the sun, thou Lord of lights! (Tr. R.E. Hume) 

In a prayer to the sun, tejas is its brilliance, into which a dying person wishes 
/ 

to merge himself. Here Sankara explains tejas as being jyolis: 

II 

isUp 16 

Gather thy brilliance! What is thy fairest form that of thee I see. 

He who is yonder, yonder Person-- 1 myself am he! (Tr. R.E. Hume) 

Tejas, element and light, is a privileged component of the human person 
as the seat of the self (atman) and the sign by which one can ^cognize and 
demonstrate the existence of the self: 

BrUp ni.7.M 

He who, dwelling in the light, yet is other than the light, whom the 
light does not know, whose body the light is, who controls the light 
from within ■ He is your Soul, the Inner Controller, the Immortal. 

Thus far with reference to the divinities. ('!>. R.E. Hume) 

The word jyotis in the Upanisads has the same semantic value as tejas. 
However, it does not seem to retain the idea of vigour. It is essentially light. It 
is considered to exist at several levels. It exists at the level of the real observable 
entity of this world, for instance as the sun, or at the level of supernatural 
entities upto Brahman. A great Upanisadic thought is the identity of both, 
inner, higher and the outer, lower light. 

ChUp II1.13.7 

Now the light which shines higher than this heaven, on the backs 
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of all, on the backs of everything, in the highest world, than which 
there are no higher- verily that is the same as this light which is 
here within a person. (Tr. R.E. Hume) 

The immanence of God in the world and in each individual is expressed by 
declaring the presence of light (jyotis) in the four elements and the four organs 
of man: 


?r5r I jtft: TK: ’jfhT TO: I 

I : toI" To" toY fw: 

TO": I ^ II 

STFtr to: I W cTTf^ T I 

T cTTf^ T «i5tc^ t tr ii 


TOT q;T ?r^r>rv^: to: i w ^fdvr niflr ^ cnrf^ t i 



^sfYir^ to: I^ r«nd'j4ffd^l TOT ^ cTTflr ^ IHlflr 

T cTTfTT ^ ^I^RTT ^ H II 


ChUp III.18.2-6 

That Brahma has four quarters. One quarter is speech. One quarter 
is breath. One quarter is the eye. One quarter is the car. Thus 
with reference to the self. Now with reference to the divinities. - One 


quarter is Agni (Fire). One quarter is Vayu (Wind). One quarter is 
Aditya (the Sun). One quarter is the quarters of heaven. - This is 
the twofold instruction with reference to the self and with reference 


to the divinities. 


Speech, truly, is a fourth part of Brahma. It shines and glows with 
Agni as its light. He shines and glows with fame, with splendor, and 
with eminence in sacred knowledge who knows this. 


Breath, truly, is a fourth part of Brahma. It shines and glows with 
Vayu as its light. He shines and glows with fame, with splendor, 
and with eminence in sacred knowldge who knows this. 


The eye, truly, is a fourth part of Brahma. It shines and glows with 
Aditya as its light. He shines and glows with fame, with splendor, 
and with eminence in sacred knowledge who knows this. 


The ear, truly, is a fourth part of Brahma. It shines and glows with 
the quarters of heaven as its light. He shines and glows with fame, 
with splendor, and with eminence in sacred knowledge who knows 
this - yea, who knows this! (Tr. R.E. Hume) 
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The supreme light is the self and the supreme Brahman: 


W ?r qrr « H « WlifH I <1 N TT ^ 

a TT c^ i ^dg*idH*Ki^d^ ... « 

ChUp VIII.3.4 

Now, that serene one (i,e. the soul in deep sleep) who, rising up 
out of this body, reaches the highest light and appears with his own 
form- ‘he is the Soul (Atman)\ said he [i.e. the teacher]. ‘That is 
the immortal, the fearless. That is Brahma.’ (Tr. R.E. Hume) 

At the same time, jyotis continues to be a name for the celestial luminaries: 

... II 
TUp 1.5 

Verily, all lights are made greater by the moon. (Tr. R.E. Hume) 

The Lord, whom the SvetSsvatara introduces with the name and features 
of Siva, is said to be light: 

I 

^Pd ' 4HT i m »T i inP«TfiTffr»fr ii 

SvUp 111.12 

A mighty lord {prabhu) is the Person, 

The instigator of the highest being unto the purest attainment, 

The ruler, a light imperishable! (Tr. R.E. Hume) 

Elsewhere Brahman is identified as having two forms, one unreal which hais 
a solid form, one real which has no solid form. This one is light, like sunlight: 

<< d'j'j^lPd: I ^iM'WfjPd: W I ^ ^ 

MaitUp VI.3 

That which is the formless is real, is Brahma, is light* That light is 
the same as the sun. Verily, that came to have Om as its soul. 

(Tr. R.E. Hume) 

With this background in the Vedic literature and the oldest Upanisads, the 
concepts implicit in the words tejas, jyotis and prakdsa were developed in three 
major directions. These were the concept of fire as a material element, the 
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concept of light as brilliance and effulgence, the concept of light as knowledge. 
In classical Sanskrit the words tejas and jyotis refer to the element, fire, the 
former more often than the latter. The three words occur frequently to refer 
to all aspects of light and share this meaning with a great number of other 
words. Just as they denote light, the three words can be used metaphorically to 
connote knowledge. In this connotation the word jyotis does occur sometimes, 
but the most frequently used word is prakdsa. 

The Concept of the Material Element Fire {tejas, jyotis) 

Tejas as a designation of the element fire (-♦apnt) is abundantly docu- 
mented, starting from Buddhist Pali Scriptures: 

W W ^ ^ clvj|>Jlci , 3FTT 3PnW, 3^ 

, 3TW?r 2 rr err, err ^ - ft 

?r w^^ftvrg* I 

DhSah p.226 

What is that form which is flame-element (or fire, light, heal etc.)? 

That which is flame, belonging to flame, heat, belonging to heat, 
hot, belonging to hot. Whether it be of the self, or external or the 
issue of grasping or not the issue of grasping. (Tr. Rhys Davids) 

The Nyaya-Vaiscsika school curn'ntly uses the word tejas with reference to 
the element fire. Indeed, in the Darsanas this word seems to be preferred rather 
than the direct designation, agni, or its synonyms, vahni, etc. This designation 
is particularly meaningful. The concept includes not only the fire which burns, 
but also the heat, the light which irradiates, natural luminous bodies such as the 
stars, lightning, and even gold. Light is conceived to be an element of matter, 
not a mere property of fire. A ray of light is something material. And <ill kinds 
of shining arc conceived to be irradiating from their source and projected into 
the surroundings. 

An early physical view of fire is that it is the substance of the sun and that 
the fire on earth originates from the sun. Patanjali declares that this is a gener- 
ally accepted fact and uses it as an example of the affinity between two entities. 
His late commentator, Nagesabhat^a (17-18th century A. D.) supports this view 
with an additional argument. He also remarks that in the Mahabhfisya the 
word jyotis is used only with reference to the celestial luminaries. Moreover, in 
the following passage it refers specifically to the sun. 
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Mahabh 1.1.50 with Nagesa’s Uddyota 
A flame is a modification of the sun. When it is blazing well and 
in a place without wind it does not move horizontally; it does not 
bend downwards. A modification of the sun goes towards the sun, 
on account of their close relationship. 

That is why a forest fire is observed to be most violent at noon etc. 
because of its contact with the sun’s rays. 

The Vaisesika-Sutra defines tejas as that which has the properties of touch 
and colour, hot touch being its characteristic feature (VaisSu 11.1.3, 2.4; see also 
Bh on BrSii 11.2.16). The notions elaborated in that school are summarized by 
Annarnbhatta as follows: 

I afgHlW l rHr<l*irdr«i W I f=Tc?f 

fw I ^jTfpPT i ii 

TarkSahg 12 

Tejas has hot touch. It is of two sorts, eternal and non-eternal. The 
eternal is atomic, the non-eternal is a product. It is again threefold, 
owing to the division into body, sense-organ and object. The body 
is in the world of the sun. The sense-organ is the sight which grasps 
colour and resides in the fore part of the pupil of the eye. The object 
is fourfold, earthy, heavenly, gastric and mineral. The earthy object 
is fire and the like; the heavenly one is lightning etc. having watery 
fuel; the gastric one is the cause of the transformation of things 
eaten; the mineral one is gold and the like. (Based on the tr. by 
M.R. Bodas) 


The properties of tejas are not always perceptible. Vatsyayana describes 
different situations: 


JTFTW, ^VT- 
I 


NyBh III. 1.39 

Light possesses a diverse character. Sometimes it is visible with both 
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colour and touch manifest, as in the case of the sun’s rays. In some 
cases it is visible with its colour manifest and touch unmanifest, as 
in the case of the rays of light from a lamp. In some cases it is not 
visible but its touch is manifest and colour unmanifest, as in the 
case of light in contact with heated water and such other things. In 
some cases both colour and touch are unmanifest and as surdi are 
not perceptible, for example the light rays emanating from the eye. 
(Based on the tr. by G.N. Jha) 

The Mlmaipsakas conceived gold and other minerals as a particular category 
of substances. The Vaisesikas tried to demonstrate that they are not made of 
the element earth, nor do they belong to a separate category but are made of 
tejas. Their litTy nature is a regular topic for debate in this school. 

According to the Samkhya school of thought the element tejas has three 
properties, namely, colour, touch and sound, in so far as it is. derived from the 
tanrndtra of colour and those of sound and touch (Vacaspati Misra’s TaKau on 
SamKa 22), or as the YuktidTpikS presents it: 

YuDlp on SainKa 38 

Fire possesses three attributes and proceeds from the rupa tanrndtra 
which is endowed with the attrioutes of sound, touch and colour... 

Fire is hot to the touch; its colour is dazzling white. (Tr. R..S 
Bhattacharya) 

The YuktidIpikS also enumerates other properties which differentiate fire 
(here called jyotis) from earth and water: 

jr' 4 f 41 'jifwidi 'Tcfllcf: ti 

YuDlp on SamKa 38 

Fire has the following characteristics different from those of the 
previous two elements: it is tending upwards, purifying, burning, 
cooking, it is light, dazzling, destructive and yielding strength. 

(Tr. R.S. Bhattacharya) 

Epic and Purapic literature contains views closely related to those 
of the Samkhya, although occasionally one does find original ideas. The 
Mahfibhftrata has something to say about rupa which is one of the three 
properties of the element fire (jyotis): 
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TT*rRr %'Mifwr w ^ n 

IFPit ^ ^tPTT r 

^pir: tw ^fiw: i 

T^ 5IT5rf?nrTTfr ^ajcT: II 

MBh XII.177.31-32 

Sound, touch and form are the three properties of light. One per- 
ceives light, as forms. Form is of various kinds: short, long, thick, 
square, atomic, round, white, black, red, blue, yellow and reddish. 

Thus the property rupa belonging to light has a twelvefold extension. 
(Based on the tr. by M.N. Dutt) 

Note the expression ^jyotih pasyati rupdni' which literally means ‘one 
sees light, i.e. forms’ (cf. in the same passage the expression jyotih pasyati 
caksurbhydm ‘one sees light with the eyes’). Jyotis here refers to the element 
fire, which is not directly perceptible, as are its properties, rupas. Thus six 
forms and six colours are classified under one and the same head as rupa. This 
word seems to refer to a concept more general than colour, namely to the whole 
sensible configuration, shape and colour of the perceived object. Similarly, the 
Bhfigavata Parana presents a general and abstract view of the properties of 
tejas: 


*r>Tcrr ®Tfifnfrpnc®r^T ^ i 

II 

?ftw T II 

BhagPur III.26.39-40 

To give a form to substance, to be an attribute of it, and to have 
the same spatial relation as the substance (in which it inheres) form 
the special properties as well as the functions of tejas which is con- 
stituted of the subtle principle of colour. 0 virtuous mother; these 
are the effects of tejas viz., to give light, to cook (food), to absorb, 
to intoxicate, to destroy cold, and to dry things, as well as to cause 
hunger and thirst. (Tr. S. Subbarao) 

The process of creation is an important theme in the Puranas which con- 
tain many references to the evolution of the elements {-*sf^i-8thiti-pralaya, 
Vol.lV). In conformity with the SiUnkhya view they say that tejas is derived 
from the corresponding tanmdtra (subtle element). The element is said to be 
derived from the previous element in the series beginning with sound, or else 
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each element produces the next tanmdtra which goes on to produce the corre- 
sponding element. 

^ I- II 

BhagPur II.5.2r 

Out of vdyu undergoing change under the force of Time, karma 
{adrstu) and Nature, was produced tejas (fire) with the special at- 
tribute of colour, and with the qualities of touch and sound ( derived 
from the inherent causes dkdsa and vdyu). (TV. S. Subba Rau) 

BhagPur III.26.38 

Out of vdyu, characterised by the subtle principle of touch and 
thrown into (modifying) activity was evolved colour (form) and out 
of it tejas (fire); and the eye is the means of apprehending colour. 

(Tr. S. Subba Rau) 

(See also ViPur I.2.40b-41a, MatPur III.24b~25a, Manu 1.77) 


At the time of the Vissolution of the world the process of creation is reversed 
and each element in the series is said to merge in the next above it. 

dd^ T Ht |d<di u^>fd ^ H l ^qP^d ^ I 

ViPur VI.4.18ab 

Deprived of the essential rudiment of flavour, they [the waters] be- 
come one with fire. (Tr. Wilson) 

AgPur 368.21ab 

(At the time of dissolution) wind swallows the luminous colour which 
is the property of fire. 

Tantric literature has largely drawn its conception of the elements from 
Saipkhya, with occasional variations or additions. For instance, the process of 
creation of fire from the tanmdtra colour which is derived from aharjukdra (ego) 
is described as follows: 
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Figure 26: Sudarsana Mahayantra: Srirangam 


f II 

w ggf in R rvr ^rry ; yi fii ^ I h i 

l^sRTT ^ ^g r iy i fift i r i M T ii 

AhSam VII.30-31 

From the ego (bhutadi) with prominence of tamas under the impulse 
of Sudarsana the tanmdtra colour is born from which light evolves 
endowed with colour. Colour, manifestation, ripening, beauty and 
luminosity, such qualities are born from the altered taijasa (ego). 


T ftrjpfrsfHr: qnTi»iTf*rTr i t ^ ««*lq^riwfu 
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^ ^ I era" erPT ^ ?^iftrrMW jrjtw >f>*T*TWT^ 

r$<«< n rR»fHrd I afkt 3T: Mf»HWU|ilc| | T ^ U4)IVIIc^4>H II 

MPA vp XXI.2 with Bhat^ Ramakantha’s VHti 
Fire has three properties by virtue of its power, form and intense 
beauty. In union with touch and sound, it is Are {tejas) which is 
characterized by [the action] of cooking. 

Fire, by virtue of riipa which is different from the colour made of 
earth etc., the nature of which is light, in union with touch, i.e. 
heat etc. and sound, i.e. ^dhamadhama ...’ has three properties, and 
also by virtue of its proper wrya which is its material cause (i.e. 
the rupatanmdtra)\ the idea is that it does not have these properties 
due to a contact with other entities (they belong to its own stuff). 

And this rupa is characterized by light, i.e. illuminates; it is of three 
kinds, celestial, terrestrial, mineral such. as gold. There is also a fire 
audara ‘belonging to the stomach’ characterized by the action of 
cooking, btit not made of light. 

The Ayurvedic system of Indian medicine conceives the element fire to be a 
major component of the human body and to have several specific physiological 
functions. Although the fire in the body is called iejas or jyotis^ as well as agni 
and its .synonyms, a technical term, namely pitta^ has also been coined. 

, anr: ?rrE[: srror:, 

^T Tfir... II ^ ii 

CarSam SaStha V.5, SuStha VI1I.9 
In man's body the element earth is the solid part, water is the liquid 
components, fire is the heat, wind is the breath, space is the hollow 
parts... 

The substances (which constitute) the five sense organs are space, 
wind, fire, water and earth (i.e. sight is made of the element fire 
which is called jyotis etc.). 

chRTTPg' - ^ fTcTTfr Vir^wjdl ^jH 

T ... I 

SuSam SaStha 1.19 

The properties of tejas are (manifest in) form, sight, colour, heat, 
brightness, digestion, anger, harshness and valour. 
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The hrc in the body retains some of its common properties, like heat. It 
also has new ones and is characterized by five functions. In accord with these 
functions, the bodily fire is given five names: pdcaka, ranjaka, sadhaka, dlocaka 
and bhrdjaka. The pdcaka fire digests food in the stomach, increases the strength 
of the other hres and separates the essence (rasa) of the digested food from the 
excrements. It has a primary role. 

sort I 

: inWWtW II 

j«i*^**«i*l : I 

fHt I II 

CarSam CikStha XV. 3-4 

Life-span, complexion, strength, health, enthusiasm, corpulence, lus- 
tre, immunity, energy, heat processes and vital breath - all these 
depend on body-fire. One dies if this fire is extinguished, lives long, 
free from disorders if it is functioning properly, gets illed if it is de- 
ranged, hence Agni (the digestive fire) is the root cause of all. fir. 

P.V. Sharma) 

The ranjoka fire gives a red colour to the essence of the digested food leading 
to the formation of blood: 

<rwdl^'j|«l I 

SuSam StiStha X1V.5 

The healthy water (which is the rasa or essence of the digested food), 
coloured by the normal (ranjaka) fire located in the body of living 
beings, is called ‘blood’. 

The sadhaka fire is situated in the heart and helps the functioning of psy- 
chological functions, such as desire, thought and memory. 

The dlocaka fire is located in the eye and helps it to grasp colour and form 
{rupa). 

nur f^rf5ircnf%?nr i 

SuSam Uttaratantra I.lSab with Dalha^a’s Comm. 

The external [coat (pa^d/a) of the eye] supports tejas and water, the 
other one supports flesh. 
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Here tejas means venous blood containing dlocaka (visual) pitta. 

(Tr. P.V. Sharma) 

The bhrajaka fire produces a lustrous complexion and processes the oint- 
ments applied to the skin. Its action is described with the image of cooking. 
Fire {jyotis) is said to play a role, along with wind, in the growth of the foetus: 

SuSam SaStha IV, 58 

The seat of fire is well established as being inside the navel of the 
[foetus]. Then when the wind (of the vital breath) blows, its body 
grows by virtue of this (fire). 

According to Ayurvedic medicine, disea.se is caused by the loss of the nor- 
mal balance between the three main physiological constituents. Each one has 
its properties which can counterbalance those of the others. When one or sev- 
eral constituents have an excessive activity, they can be ‘calmed down’ by the 
properties of substances made of the other constituents. Fire has the following 
properties: 

rrw WtWNt II 

CarSam SuStha 1.60 

Fire {pitta) is unctuous, hot, sharp, liquid, acid, fluid and pungent. 

It is quickly allayed by substances of opposite qualities. 

t * A 

SuSam SuStha X LI. Tab, 8ab 
Wind is allayed by substances derived from earth, fire and water. 

The phlegm (s/esman) of living beings is pacified by substances de- 
rived from >pace, fire and wind, 

Jaina literature has developed concepts of the human body which, although 
not purely medical, owe a lot to classical Ayurveda. The organism to which the 
tr ansmi grating soul is bound is a composite structure made of five bodies. The 
physical body, made of flesh etc., is called auddrika and the constituent matter 
of the other four is progressively subtler. These bodies are as follows. The first 
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is called vaikriya, transformable at will and belonging to celestial beings. The 
next is dhdraka, which can be moved far away from the physical body. The 
taijasa body is made of fire and power. It brings about digestion on the one 
hand and gives lustre to the body. Lastly comes the kdrmana body which is 
produced by previous acts. 

TaSu 11.37 

The bodies are the physical, the transformable, the transferable, 
that made of fire and the one made of karman. 


The Concept of Light 

The common Indian notions of the nature of light are integrated into those 
of the material element fire. But it is also conceived independently, in which case 
it is described and analysed as a property of the object made of the element fire. 
However, the fact that the light of the sun can be conceived independently from 
the sun itself does not invalidate the idea that both are the material elemental 
fire. Sankara and Ramanuja refer to the relationship between them to illustrate 
the idea that difference and non-difference are not absolutely mutually exclusive: 

infRT: 

BrSu 111.2.28 with SBh 

Or else like that of light to its substratum, both being fire. 

The light of the sun and the sun which supports it are not absolutely 
different, because they do not differ as far as their nature as fire is 
concerned. 

(Tr. G. Thibaut) 

3rHM«'l4|<l«l1<rM dl^IrWIM , 

^rlBh III.2.28 

If Brahman itself only appeared in the form of non-sentient things 
- as the snake itself only constitutes the coils - both sets of texts. 
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those which declare difference as well as those which declare the un- 
changeableness of Brahman, would be contrary to sense. We, there- 
fore, adopting the second alternative, hold that the case under dis- 
cussion is analogous to that of light and that in which it abides, i.e. 
the luminous body. The two are different, but at the same time they 
are identical in so far as they both are fire (tejas). In the same way 
the non-sentient world constitutes the form of Brahman. 

(Tr. G. Thibaut) 

The light of the celestial luminaries, among which the sun and moon are 
most prominent, are thus often described merely as their attribute, or a specific 
essence, and not as their common basic element. 

afrwnnfiTvn' ... ii 

I^Bh on BrSu 111.3.53 

For wherever something exists if some other thing exists, and does 
not exist if that other thing does not exist, we determine the former 
thing U» he a mere quality of the latter; light and heat, e.g. we 
determine to be the qualities of fire. (Tr. G. Thibaut) 

Light appears as the main factor in a Jaina classification of heavenly be- 
ings and celestial 1 odies in four groups, bhavanapati, vyantara, jyotiska and 
vaimdnika. The jyotiska group resides in the jyotisa or luminous celestial quar- 
ters, moves around the mou.ntain Meru and determines the division of time such 
as a muhuria, day and night, fortnight, month etc.: 

TaSu IV. 13 

The jyotiska group (nikdya) consists of Surya (sun), Candra (moon), 
Graha (planets), Naksatra (constellations) and Prakirnatara (stray 
stars). (Tr. K.K. Dixit) 

The light of the celestial luminaries is subject to change and can be diversely 
qualified: 


NyBh III.1.42 

Light of the stars is not perceived at mid-day, because it is sup- 
pressed by the (fierce) light of the sun. (Based on the tr. by G.N. 
Jha) 
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BrSu III.2.34 

(The statements concerning connexion and difference) are due to 
difference of place; in the manner of light and so on (i.e. we speak 
of light inside a chamber and light outside it, though in reality 
light is one, the distinctions being due to limiting adjuncts). (Tr. 

G. Thibaut) 

BrSuSBh II.3.48 

The sun is one only, yet we shun only that part of this light which 
shines on unholy places, and not the part which falls on pure ground. 

(Tr. G. Thibaut) 

Tpa: Vimm 'irlGtfuiH I 
cTT ^jrt: "ii 

Trf^^icRn' fr*r: wrrer i 

BhG VIII.24-25 

Fire, light, day, (the moon’s) bright (fortnight), the six months of 
the (sun’s) northern course - dying in these to Brahman do they 
go, the men who Brahman know. Smoke, night, (the moon’s) dark 
(fortnight), the six months of the (sun’s) southern course, - dying in 
these a yogin wins the light of the moon, and back he comes again. 
(Based on the tr. by R.C. Zaehner) 

The consideration of the nature of light emphasizes the function of illumi- 
nating things and helping the activity of the sense of sight. In contrast with 
light, darkness can be defined by opposite qualities and functions, namely those 
which prevent visual perception. 

5«frf^:«^irHfHtii I ^nir ^^ i rnPHrii w- 

BrSuSBh 1.3.22 

The manifestation of the whole class of names, forms, actions, fac- 
tors and results of action, is caused by the existence of the light of 
Btvhman, just as the manifestation of the whole class of forms and 
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colours is caused by the existence of the light of the sun and other 
luminaries. 

ftw ?nr wf?r: i 

BrSuSBh 1.1.24 

The common use of language, he says, teaches us that the two words 
‘light' and ‘darkness’ denote mutually opposite things, darkness be- 
ing the term for whatever interferes with the function of the sense 
of sight, as, for instance, the gloom of the night, while sun-shine 
and whatever else favours the action of the eye is called light. (TV. 

G. Thibaut) 

There arc two opposite views about darkness. The Naiyayikas define it as the 
absence of light, while the Bhat^ Mimatnsakas, S^khyas and some Vedantins 
consider it to be a substance made of earth which is perceived by the eye. This 
is a perception in which light is not required, whereas in the visual perception 
of other objects light is necessary. An interesting remark of the YuktidTpikfi 
includes shadow (-*chdya) as a part of tamas. The function of the sattva, on 
the contrary, is to shed light (prakdsa). The activity of sattxfa consists in over- 
powering tamas: 

I 

YuDTp on SaipKa 13 p.60 

Light {prakdsa) is the illumination of other objects by suppressing 
darkness which is a shadow and a property of earth. 

Luminous objects are nut limited to celestial bodies. The sky itself is consid- 
ered to have a light of his own, which is transferred to the ocean (MBh 1.19.66). 
Mount Meru is made of gold which is essentially fire, and his luminosity is 
praised: 

MfgA vp XIII.41cd-42ab 

In the middle of JambudvTpa there stands Meru, the Lord of the 
lords of mountains, made of gold. By its brightness it has defeated 
(even) the sun. It is inhabited by the gods. 
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In a myth of creation the world is said to emerge from a golden egg, which 
is accordingly called taijasa ‘made of tcjos’ (BrSam 1.6). Indeed, mythology is 
rich with images of light and radiancy is often ascribed to supernatural entities. 
For example, the weapon called brakmastra, used by Asvatthaman and Arjuna 
is said to be made of tejas. 

BhagPur 1.7.26 

What is this? Where does it come from? 0 Lord of lords, I do not 
know. A supremely terrible light comes and (encompasses me) all 
around. 

Among the numerous words that mean ‘light’, tejas generally refers to an 
intense, dangerous or devastating type of light: 

^Pur II.3.15.29 

(Brahma said:) 0 sage, in the process of such a penance, a huge mass 
of light shot up from his (Taraka’s) head and spread ail round. It 
caused great havoc. (Tr. J.L. Shastri) 

Another important aspect of the symbolism of light is related to the effort to 
show the immanence of God in the world. Light appears to be one of the most 
important images used to represent the nature of God. The dynamic aspect of 
light, the flame of fire is an image of God’s nature thought of as energy {sakti). 
In this case, tejas is the preferred word for light. The static, serene aspect is 
denoted by the word jyotis, used in its sense of shining: 

JFM*: ^fv«rr T i 

cTWfw cTTfWJ II 

>i< * >)< 

^ qrr II 

BhG VII.9, X.41 

Pure fragrance in the earth am I, flame’s onset in the fire; (and) 
life am I in all contingent beings, in ascetics (their) fierce auster- 
ity... Whatever being shows wide power, prosperity or strength, be 
Rure that this derives from (but) a fragment of my glory. (Tr. R.C. 
Zaehner) 
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^ 'i^'ifa: ^f^^jafRT WHlftcMl II 

MBh 1.21.11 

You are the creator of the worlds and their destroyer! You are un- 
conquered! You are the light of all creatures, you are Aditya, you 
are Vibhavasu. (Tr, P.C. Roy) 

NT I.32ab 

Everything is fiUed with my power (wrya) and invigorated by my 
ardour (tejas). 

Commenting on this line, Ksemaraja says in the context of Kashmir ^aiva 
thought, that power (virya) here means svdtantrya sakti, the free, absolute will 
of the Supreme, and vigour (tejas) is citprakasoy the absolute light of conscious- 
ness. Then he explains tejas to mean the unity (sdmarasya) of the powers of will 
(icchd), knowledge (jndna) and action (kriyd), which refreshes everything and 
invigorates every living being. Therefore, tejas in this sense is arnrta or nectar. 

In the Vaisnava Tantras, sovereignty in the form of the absolute will mani- 
festing itself in total independence and freedom is expressed by the word tejas, 
one of six attributes which describe the lordship (aisvarya) of Visnu and Laksml, 
his sakti. 

^ ^ MISfdrtiM ' I 

xmfHW II 

LT 11.34 

My capacity to accomplish all things without aid is called by the 
enlightened my sixth attribute tejas. Some define tejas as the power 
to subjugate. (Tr. S^njukta Gupta) 

m i 

AhSam II.61ab 

Independence from any help pf other agents, is called tejas. 

^aiva Siddhanta stresses the pure and independent position of the supreme 
^iva with regard to the impure world and it differentiates his supreme power 
of cit from his more specific powers. Here tejas appears to refer to the Lord’s 
power of will which impels other lower souls to act in the creation etc. of the 
world. 
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M^A vp IV. 12 

At the time of maintenance (of the universe), (the Lord) enters these 
beings endowed with the instruments of action with his own energy 
(tejas), and, having done so, sets them to work in order to fulfil his 
own purpose. (And yet) he remains unnoticed by them. 

The commentator, Narayanakantha, says that tejas here refers to the iccha sakti 
of Siva, his power of will. Other Tantric schools also represent the power of will 
by tejas: 

TT fV": I 

YoH I.72ab 

0 wise one, one should always meditate on the supreme energy 
{tejas) as the wiU. (Tr. H.N. Chakravarty) 

According to Amrt^anda, one should meditate on the supreibe light as the 
will which is the union of Siva and Sakti. This will is the primeval energy of the 
deity by virtue of which it assumes an immanent nature as the Universe. The 
sacred circle (cakra) of the deity is the manifestation of that supreme energy. 
(Note H.N. Chakravarty) 

Light (tejas or jyotis) is often declared to be the very nature of ^iva in 
diverse Tantric schools. 

gqfTTT fW I 

TAl XIV 43cd-44ab 

It is stated in the Niiicira (Tantra) that those whose minds are free 
of thought constructs (v^alpa) perceive the universe to be pervaded 
by the luminous energy (tejas) of the Lord. (Tt. H.N. Chakravarty) 

RauA vp X.43 

Light is characterised as cognition of the form of things that are 
visible. The immutable ^iva makes everything manifest and so he Is 
of the form of light. 
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Figure 27: Suryapancabjamandala 


One of the thousand names of Vi§nu according to the MahfibhSrata is 
Mahatejas (nom. m. mahatejah). This name is said to express the same concept 
of God as the one giving illuminating power to all that shines. Another name is 
Jyotis, and Sankara explains that this name implies that Visnu is self-luminous 
light (ViSahasrBh 107). 

; It 

‘‘^^4WMrd (It-.fT* I 

I ^f?i ; 

ffir ^ ii 

^ ViSahasrBh 673 

Mahatejas means: He who has great light, i.e. the light by which the 
sun and other (celestial bodies) shine, in accordance with the Sruti 
(which declares): “By whom the sun shines, being illuminated, by 
its effulgence’*..., and the Gita: “The light in the sun illumines the 
whole world, it is in the moon and fire, know that to be my light.” 

Or the meaning is: ^orned with great qualities, sharpness, valour 
etc. 

The verse here quoted from the Bhagaynd-6Tt& has been explained by 
Sankara as referring to all luminous bodies: 
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Figure 28: Surya image: Alampur, A.P., 7th Cent. A.D. 


fkft *TTWr II 

... snrrafr 

f?rf^ Pr3rr^t% 

jqrov *nT I anRT ^rsife^-ntf ^^^l^d>^llcH^^ 

M<j1fd<id»-;^fa WJi ft d^Mn *1*1 rdwHfdWvrMlfd : I 

ST^ ^*nr^ ^ds^V'W^ 'WtlfdWm ^rarfST^T f^T^TW 

<4«lf<ryJldfil«lf5 I ^ ^IT: fTWrfVfTWTfM’WlMM^ : I ailffl^lft^ 
«t;flMdyTlHfili«*<^-^m«<Hdfd?lfllffl«l( ^‘Ifdfifd dPftnilvtrl , 

?T%T d«fm>l*ff^ I 

BhGSBh XV.12 

That light which residing in the sun illumines the whole world, that 
which is in the moon and in the fire, that light do thou know to be 
Mine. 
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That tejas the splendour, the light which [abiding in the sun] jagad 
bhdsayale, illumines the world, akhilam in its entirety, yaccandra- 
masi that light which is in the moon, yaccdgnau that light which 
is in lire, viddhi know this light as mamakam, belonging to me, 
Visnu. Or yadadityagatam tejah, i.e. the light made of conscious- 
ness, that which is in the moon, that which is in fire, know this 
light as mamakam, belonging to me, Visnu. (Objection:) The light 
of consciousness exists in all alike, in the moving and unmoving 
objects: then why this qualification of light as ‘residing in the sun,’ 
etc. (Answer:) This objection does not apply here; for, the qualifica- 
tion may be explained on the ground that the better manifestation 
(of consciousness in the sun, etc.) is due to a higher proportion of 
Sattva. In the sun and other bodies (mentioned here) the Sattva is 
very brilliant and luminous; wherefore it is in them that the light 
of consciousness is better manifested. Hence the qualification; not 
that the light is a specific attribute of those bodies only. (Tr. A. 
Mahadeva Sastri) 


The Concept of Light as Knowledge 

In a comparison between the components of the world and those of the 
human person, Caraka equates light and knowledge: 

CarSam SaStha V.5 

As the magnificence of Brahman is in the world, such is the mag- 
nificence of the inner self in man, ..., as light is in the world, such is 
knowledge in man, ... 

The use of such a concept is figurative. Light is a common simile for knowl- 
edge: the lamp symbolises the instrument of knowledge because both shed light 
on objects. Thus, for instance, livarakmna compares the sense org^s with 
lamps: 

SamKa 36 with YuDip 
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These are specific transformations of the gunas (i.e. the sense or- 
gans). They being different one from the other, are like lamps: they 
shed light on every object and present them to the buddhi, for the 
benefit of the purusa. 

By saying that the sense organs are like lamps, the author asserts 
that they are similar to light. As the lamp illuminates, so does the 
organ of sense, because no object can appear in the absence of ac- 
tivity of the organs. 

There is another usage, which is not figurative. Again, according to 
Samkhya, knowledge is a transformation of -^prakrti produced when sattva is 
prominent. Prakrti has three qualities (—*guna) which are present in all trans- 
formations that occur in the psychic substance. The state of one guna in relation 
to the others determines the type of the occurring transformation. The three 
gunas are: sattva defined as prakdsastla ‘luminous’; rajas defined as kriyfmla 
‘active’; tamas, defined as sthitisila ‘inertia’, (YSuBh and YSu II. IS). 'Finis 
light is described as the fundamental substance of knowledge. The alisence of 
knowledge and delusion (moha) occurs when tamas predominates. 'Fhus^light 
and darkness are conceived as fundamental constituents of the constitutive sub- 
stance of the mind and the psychic transformations. Thus clear knowledgi* is 
defined as that transformation of the mind in which sattva is prominent. And 
the essence of sattva is light (YuDi'p on SamKa 23, p. 96). In this particular 
sense of the word, prakasa is definitely preferred, while sometimes, but rarely, 
the word tejas is used with reference to rajas, owing to its dynamic connotation 
(cf. MBh XIII.85.12, quoted supra under -*bhuta/rnahdbhuta). Instances of the 
use of the term prakasa are numerous. 

=r T rd^rllPH 4hlj|-rd II 

BhG XIV.22 

Radiance, activity, delusion too - when these arise he hates them 
not; and when (in turn) they cease he pines not after them. ('Tr. 

R.C. Zaehner) 

This passage refers to the three gunas amongst which prakasa represents 
the sattva contents of knowledge. 

The image of light, in its function of illuminating objects and procuring 
knowledge, is naturally applicable to speech (-^vdc). Bhartrhari ascribes the 
highest ontological status to speech. One of his primary tenets is the identity 
of word and knowledge. Accordingly, he often uses the designation of light: 
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T JT^inr: sRJi^la w % ii 

Vak 1.116 (124) 

If this eternal identity of knowledge and the word were to disappear 
the light (of knowledge) would cease to illuminate; it is this iden- 
tity which makes the thorough consideration (of a ccunplex object) 
possible. 

A poetical echo of this idea appears in Dandin’s words: 

cr»r: i 

^ < W II 

Kavyad 1.4 

The entire triple world would become .total darkness, if the light 
called ‘Word’ were not to illuminate it as long as it rolls on. 

At the metaphysical level Bhartrhari conceives speech to be a unitary princi- 
ple which he represents as light and identifies with pure consciousness. Craminar 
or vydkarana, which is the art of correct speech, is said to be the royal way of 
access to the pure light of speech. 

H I H^Mft ' MP Tr V T TTW: I 

: II 

itn ^ 

+ ♦ ♦ 

srTTMvWo i 

dfll»<m*f | il« r TT It 

Vak 1.12, 18-19, 22 

This discipline is the shortest route to the attainment of that 
supreme essence of the Word which has assumed differentiation, 
of the holiest of all lights... 

That which is the highest form of undifferentiated speech, the pure 
Light which appears differentiated only in the midst of all this dark- 
ness, the Light which those worship who have passed beyond the 
manifested state consisting of the cognition of things and actions 
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and beyond light and darkness, ... that which, though one, is di- 
vided in many parts by different modes of formations, that supreme 
Brahman is attained by a knowledge of grammar. (Tr. K.A.S. Iyer) 

/ 

A closely related concept elaborated in Tantric schools, such as the Saiva 

Siddhanta for example, is that the sacred scriptures are a form of the speech 

of !)iva’s consciousness. This is also represented by light and the Ajitagama 

/ 

describes the ‘descent of the scriptures’ from Siva to the world in words very 
close to those of Dandin: 

T tSHTcF^: II 

w 'Srw i 

cl ^ I 9 ... I 

AjitA 1.33-35a 

The Lord uttered the whole bulk of works, Vedas and others. lie 
thought; “If the light made of speech were not to illuminate fhe 
world by itself, the world would set in blind darkness”. Then the 
Lord created ten sons from his self and gave them knowledge... 

The light of knowledge has two aspects. On one side there is knowledge 
as a psychic state having the form of a particular object, and on the other 
the consciousness which the self has with regard to that knowledge. The pure 

consciousness of the self and the supreme self is also designated with words 

/ / 

signifying light, mostly jyotis, sometimes tejas (NitiSat 1). Sankara declares 
that the self is denoted by the word light {jyotis, Bh on BrSu IV. 4.3). Thus; 

ITTT |Fr ftTCcFT II 

BhG XIII. 17 

Light of lights, ‘Beyond the Darkness,’ it is called: (true) knowledge, 
what should be known, accessible to knowledge, established in the 
heart of all. (IV. R.C. Zaehner) 

The concept of supreme light is particularly associated with the purest form 
of the Self. It is the light obscured by contact with the objects of the senses. 
It becomes fully manifest at the time of liberation. According to Patanjali, 
liberation is the independent state of isolation of the purusa. Only when he is 
alone (kevala) is he established in his own essence and this essence is declared 
to be light, as the Vyfisa Bhfisya explains: 
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YSuBh III.55 

Then the Self having its light within itself becomes undefiled and 
isolated. (Tr. J.H. Woods) 

The light is not only the self, but aJso the supreme Self, i.e. the Brah- 
man. This idea has a strong base in the Upanisads. An early text like the 
Brhaddevata had already declared it: 

jT^iToj* ^ IwRr tl 

BrDev VIII. 140 

Such an one enters into the Brahma, the immortal, the infinite, the 
permanent source of that which is and is not, both vast and minute, 
the lord of all, the light supreme. (Tr. A. A. Macdonell) 

Umhmnn is called light, jyotis^ in various places in the Upanisads, for exam- 
ple in the Chandogya Upanisad III. 13. 7 (see supm p. 262). 'I'he Brahma- 

Sutra formulates this identification in the Siitra: '‘jyotis rarandbhidhanat' (BrSu 

/ 

1. 1 .21). When commenting on this aphorism, Safikara reviews the possible mean- 
ings of the word ‘light’. He examines a number of po.ssible referents includ- 
ing the sun and other luminaries, the sky, the original tejas referred to in the 
Chandogya Upani&ad VI. 3. 3 as fire in union with water and food and the 
like. His conclusion is that jyotitt refers to Brahman, because another passage 
of the Scripture (RV X.90.3 quoted in ChlJp III. 12.6) refers to Brahman’a feet 
as consisting of the creatures as one foot, the three others being “the immortal 
one in the sky” {tripadasyarnrtarn divi) and in the p:assage under discussion the 
light is mentioned in connection with the sky. 

grr I cTT 

... ’ 1% STVBcTTqfsfUr 

h4hI*^T 'i4dl«wrHR?! 

«ry«l1'*'W4lfd:«*4f<lir9^ ; I vrdird^fcT 

II 

BrSu 1.1.24 with ^Bh 

Light is (the Brahman), because there is designation of the quarters. 
Tradition says: “Now the light which shines higher than this heaven, 
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on the backs of all, on the backs of everything, in the highest worlds, 
than which there are no higher- verily that is the same as this light 
which is here within a person”. A doubt arises; does the word ‘light’ 
denote the light of the sun or another luminary, or the supreme 
self? ... That objection does not hold. In the sentence “the light 
which shines higher than this heaven” the pronoun yat read in the 
beginning refers to the Brahman mentioned in a previous passage,... 

Thus it is understood that the word jyotis also can refer to the 
Brahman. Therefore, the word jyotis must be understood in the 
sense of ^Brahman'. (Based on the tr. by L. Renou) 

The designation of —* Brahman (Vol.I) as light is of very frequent occurence 
in all schools and branches of literature. 

cT % ?r5r TT I 

zr II 

BhagPur X. 63.34 

Thou art indeed the perfect being and supreme light lying hidden 
in sabda brahman (the Vedas) whom those of pure heart realise to 
be pure and absolute like dkdsa (space). (Tr. S. Subbarao) 

Tantric schools retain the concept that this light is that of the supreme 
soul and they identify it as the supreme form of the godhead and object of 
worship. According to the ^aiva Siddlianta, light is the essence of Siva, who 
is cil, consciousness, defined as jhdna and kriyd, knowledge and action. In the 
supreme Siva consciousness is unitary, undivided and conceived as power {sakti). 
Sakti is often qualified or designated as light. The word tejas is used even with 
reference to the highest principle because it retains a connotation of power and 
hence is an appropriate term to refer to the powers of knowledge and action. 
For instance the Mrgendra Agama opposes the terrestrial body to the self 
made of cit in a meditation; 

'fM- I 

MrgA kp VII.79cd-80ab 

He (the teacher) should imagine the terrestrial body [of the disciple] 
made' of the fetters and placed on the thread [in diksa ritual] as per- 
vaded by the luminous powers of knowledge and action established 
in the subtle body. (Based on the tr. by H. Brunner) 

The concept of God or Brahman as light is the basis for practices of medi- 
tation on light : 
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cTMT WTT^cT ... II 

AgPur 372.26 

That supr#*me Brahman which is the fourth (state of consciousness 
beyond waking, dream and sleep), is of the nature of light. One 
should meditate on it as residing in the lotus of the heart, like a 
lamp in ajar. (Tr. R.S. Bhattacharya) 


Manifestation in the Arts 

Alamkara-Sastra, that is Sanskrit poetics, makes use of the analogy of light 
in several of its aspects when classifying the qualities of a hero. Light or radiance 
expresses human or godly phy.sical beauty,^ In fact most of the Sanskrit words 
which refer to beauty belong to the semantic field of light. I'hus words connot- 
ing different types of brightness serve to differentiate masculine and feminine 
beauty. For instance, the hero’s brilliance is said to be aujjvalya, a word which 
describes a blazing fire, whereas the heroine’s beauty is Idvanyn, a term normally 
used to describe the shining of a pearl etc. In its chapter on dramatic action 
(abhinaya), Bharata gives a list of seven natural {ayatnaja) qualities which are 
the ornaments (alamkara) that decorate the heroine. It includes three terms 
expressing brillian'", soblin, kanti and dipli which are defined thus; 

frihsrr t ctmt i 

NS XX1I.27 28 

Adornment of the body with beauty, youth and pearl like lustre, 
intensified by enjoyment, is called sobhd. 1'he same, when it is caused 
by love which has been fully satisfied, is known as kanti. And kdnti 
elevated to the highest degree is called dipti. 

This list of terms along with their, definitions are borrowed by Rupagosvamin 
who formulates them in a different way (cf. UjNil XI {anubhdva) 12cd-]r)ab). 
He adds a definition of Idvanya: 

Hfd*lirH rfTW II 

UjNil X (uddipanaprakarana).26 
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That wave-like expansion of lustre within pearls, which appears as 
beauty in the limbs (of the body) is called Idvanya. 

Bharata gives a similar list of natural qualities the hero possesses, amongst 
which are sobhd and tejas. Tejas in this case means power with a connotation 
of self-restraint and forbearance (cf. XXIL41, see supra p. 2). Man’s sobhd 
is not a physical lustre, but the moral lustre which accompanies dynamic and 
elevated qualities: 

XXII.34 

(That natural quality) from which derive skill, valour, enthusiasm, 
disgust for low things, rivalry for the highest qualities, is called 
sobhd. 

Another important poetical convention is the idea of radiance (tejns). The 
heroe’ s radiant power can literally be perceived in the form of light issuing from 
his body and illuminating objects around him. This convention is recorded 
in texts on poetics and abundantly illustrated in poetry. Pbr instance when 
Vidyanatha explains under the technical name tejasvitd one of the qualities of 
the hero {ndyaka): 

3 , ^4q jjq H q Pvffll r<M l« I ril H IH II 

Prataparudrfya I (nayakaprakarana). 17 
The ability to illuminate the world is called tejasvitd. 

As the sun-like lustre of the victorious Kakatlya king is always 
bright, supressing the pride of the darkness in the form of the hair of 
the enemy’s queens (the widows of slain enemies shave their head), 
the outer hillsides at the frontiers of the world, which never saw 
sunlight, where intense obscurity has grown old, learn what is light. 

This convention is the source of many conceits in refined Sanskrit poetry. 
Light is f-mitted from the body and projected onto the surrounding objects, 
,*%s are the shining colours of the body. Thus Bajaabhat^ describes the ruddy 
lustre of an ascetic called Bhairavacarya: 
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*T5r*TnTPnR^nif1^T 

ftr**Tri^ ... 

doUnmifH^i^-d Rld'ndHlf^dMdl^MrnJ«^H 
RllWM-xtM , ... I 

HarsCar Ch III pp. 46-47 

Through his own flashing lustre, as tawny as lightning, 
[Bhairav^arya] seemed to be anointing the troop of his disciples 
with a paste of realgar purchased at the price of human flesh. 

[When he cast glances from] his very elongated eyes, similar to In- 
dra’s bow with their pupils greenish like glass, with the rays which 
shot forth from their red corners and with the white in between, 
[Bhairavacarya] seemed to draw a large magic circle tinged with 
many colours all around and to scatter in all quarters a pure obla- 
tion variegated with white, green and red spots. 

The works of Sanskrit poetics or Aiarnkara-Sastra give this type of imagery 
as an example of utprcksa-alamkdra ‘poetical supposition’ in which something 
imaginary is superimposed onto the real features of an object or a. person de- 
scribed by the poet. A similar type of superimposition is achieved by tadguna- 
alamkdra in which a quality of the described object is transferred to another 
one which loses its own property. The Alamkarikas have often illustrated it with 
a verse describing a transfer of lustre from the body of the hero. For instance: 

{i«i rti nrra « I <1 Jjwry § : I 

II 

Candraloka with Kuvalayananda 141 
The ‘transfer of quality’ (tadguna) (is a figure of speech in which the 
object the poet describes) abandons its own quality and assumes 
that of another. (For example the poet says:) The pearl on your 
nose shines like a ruby, because of the lustre of your lower lip. 

Or: 0 hero, your enemy’s queen touches new sprouts she wishes to 
wear in the forest, but does not pluck them, thinking they are dried 
leaves, because they are coloured by the lustre of her nails. 


Alamkara-Sastra also describes a figure of speech called the ‘illuminator’ 
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(dipaka). In this case, the same property is ascribed to several objects, im- 
plying a comparison between them, and suggesting the excellence of the thing 
described. According to Kuntaka the beauty of the figure of speech lies in its 
highlighting the excellence of the poet’s subject in a way which is novel and not 
trite. lie writes: 

Mf i'i w ymr irf^ I 

^ li 

VaJi III.17-18 

An object (in poetic diction) which serves to highlight (lit. ‘illumi- 
nate’) a non-explicitly mentioned attribute of the objects described 
(by the poet) which enhances the propriety (of his poetic state- 
ments), is lucid and capable of delighting the connoisseur is termed 
an ‘illuminator’ or dipaka. 

(This) dipaka is of two kinds: It may either be single or in a series 
That is, a single object may illuminate many things, or many objects 
may be illuminating many other things. 

The choice illustration for the dipaka ‘in a series’ displays successive ‘illumi- 
nators’ which progressively enhance the excellence of the last item described: 

VaJT 111.83 

To the night greatness is brought by moon-beams, 

To the lotus-plant by flowers; 

To the glory of autumn by swans; 

And so too to poetic works 

By the grace of good critics. (Tr. K. Krishnamoorthy) 

Theatre, which is to a large extent a visual art, is a particularly apt medium 
for the representation of light. The best example is the shadow theatre. In India 
this is a popular art but it does not find much place in the Sanskrit tradition 
and is largely ignored by the theoreticians of Sanskrit theatre. One instance is 
thp leather puppet show of South India. Puppets are cut out of sheets of goat’s 
skin, painted with the features and colours of the deity or hero and perforated 
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Figure 29: Siva Nataraja with aguiprabhd: Tanjore 


with a scries of small holes in the places where necklaces, bracelets and other 
ornaments are supposed to be. The thin leather is slightly translucent, so that 
the colour appears on the screen when the puppet is placed against it with the 
source of light behind it. The light passing through the numerous tiny holes 
gives the impression of as many glittering precious stones. There is no black 
shadow. Indeed, this is really more an art of light than shadow. 

In the field of the plastic arts light cannot be represented directly. Only 
the element fire is shown directly through a flame, which is the Jtttribute of 
the deity {~*agiti). Thus ^iva Nataraja dances in a circle of flames and holds 
flames in his hand. Tejas, as both fire and light, figures prominently in a major 
^aiva myth concerning the origin of the Linga. 6iva reveals his superiority by 
manifesting his Linga in the form of a pillar made of his lustre. It is said to 
be “equal to a hundred doomsday fires, without beginning, middle or end, 
incomparable, indescribable and undefinable”, whose bottom and top Visnu 
and Brahman could not reach (Linga Purana 1.17; Tiruvacakam XVIII.8). Tamil 
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Figure 30: Jyolirlinga: Gupta Period, Bharat Kala Bhavaii, Varanasi 


Saivites believe that this mythical event took place in Tiruvannamalai, where 
a vast temple dedicated to Siva’s form of fire has been built at the foot of a 
hill. The hill itself is called Arundcala the ‘Ruddy Mountain’ which is believed 
to be what remains of that pillar of light. On the day of the yearly festival 
of the temple in the month of Kdrttika, a fire is lit at the fall of night, as a 
re-enactment of the myth. 

The lustre of God is represented in sculpture by an aureole. It is technically 
called prabhavali oi prabhdmandala, lit. ‘circle of light’. A simple form of this 
halo is the discus around the head of the Sun-God, Surya. More elaborate forms 
can be found in the case of other deities. In South Indian bronzes it has become 
an arch encircling the entire body of the image. 

The glitter of jewels and precious stones is also apt to suggest luminosity. 
Accordingly, ornaments are profusely displayed on all parts of the body of the 
deity to represent its splendour and lustre. The art of setting precious stones in 
sculptures and even paintings was developed, for instance, in the 18th century 
Tanjore school of painting. Theoretical instructions for the making of images 
often refer to the representation of light in this way: 

srrrf^ i 

ii 


VDhPur III.37.16 
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Figure 31: Buddha with prabhamandala: Mathura, Gupta Period 

Sages, Manes and Gods, Oh Lord of men, should be made glowing 
and with ornaments consistent with their own colour and robbing 
the lustre of other lustrous beings. (Based on the tr. by S. Kram- 

risch) 

A rather exceptional method of symbolic representation is attested in a 
theoretical work, the Vastusatra Upanisad: 

VSUp II.ll 

FoUowing the order of Prajapati the circle represents light {tejas) 
while the square indicates water. (Tr. A. Boner - B. Baumer) 
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The concept of light as sattva, the most excellent of the three components 
of Nature {-^prakrti), is further elevated by applying it to the nature of con- 
sciousness of the pure self and of God. This is clearly evident by the prominent 
role the lamp (dfpa) plays in ritual. It is a traditional act of piety to donate 
money to a temple for the maintenance of a lighted lamp in the sanctum of the 
deity. The flame of a lamp in the dark cella of a temple indicates the presence 
of God. Placed in the upper tiers of a gopura the sign of this presence is visible 
from far away. Waving a light in front of a deity is one of the major offerings 
(upacdras) made to the deity in the course of daily worship {pdjd). This act is 
called nfrdjana and generally consists of waving a piece of burning camphor on 
a brass tray in front of the image of the deity. The rite is accomplished by the 
utterance of mantras. It is significant that an Upanisadic text describing the 
supreme Brahman as the source of light is then recited: 

^ ?nr htRt ^ ^*^0 1 ht^ct H *1 j i 

^ clT*r HTOT II 

MundUp II.2.11 

Neither sun nor moon nor stars shine there. 

Neither lightning nor Are finds there a place. 

With the radiance of that Light alone all things shine. 

That radiance illumines all this world. (Tr. R. Panikkar) 

The unitary concept of light as an element, physical lustre, luminous essence 
and knowledge underlies the idea of representing the fruits accruing from the 
practice of certain Upanisadic meditations as a special radiance acquired by the 
successful disciple and, of course, possessed by the teacher. This is evoked in a 
famous passage of the TaittirTya Upanisad. It teaches a meditation (updsand) 
on the conjunction of the component layers of the universe etc. This is an 
experience of knowledge which gives several beneficial results to the adept. The 
disciple who undertakes it with the help of a teacher prays at the beginning 
to obtain fruits. Among these fame and brahmavarcas are mentioned. Varcas 
means ‘lustre’ and Brahman refers here to the knowledge achieved through 
the Upanisad. This is because spiritual knovfledge confers physical lustre to its 
possessor. 
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I... 

Xtlp 1.3 with SBh and Vanamala of 
Acyuta Krsnananda Tlrtha 

May fame accrue to us both. May Brahman’s lustre accrue to us 
both. 

Now the Upanisad concerning conjunction is uttered. Whatever 
fame accrues from the knowledge of the Upanisad, whatever hrah- 
mavarcas, i.e. lustre is caused by the same, may it accrue to both 
of us. This is the prayer of the disciple. 

Tejas here means the lustre of the face etc., brought about by knowl- 
edge of the Upanisad. 

An important connotation of the term t^as is the idea of energy and power. 
In the context of ritual this term is accordingly used to refer to the idea of a 
protective force produced by the utterance of a mantra. 

^ ^ W : II 

SaTil IV.24 

The teacher also binds the directions by uttering the astramantra 
{Phat) above his head. The energy that emanates from it thus pro- 
tects the worshipper on all sides. (Tr. H.N. Chakravarty) 

The same concept of light as both the element fire as well as psychic matter 
has been used in Yoga. Thus, dharand, a yogic practice, is defined as the fixing 
of the mind on a place in the body. One such place is the ‘lustre, above the head’. 
Vijiiana Bhiksu describes this as the subtle body (lingasarira) along with the 
vital breaths said to be situated at a point twelve inches above the skull and 
significantly compared to the flame of a lamp. 

I 

YSuVa III.1 

The subtle body with the vital breaths (blaze upwards) like the 
flame of a lamp, into a space measuring twelve inches above the 
skull. For this reason, those who are attentive perceive the heat of 
the subtle body up to that point. 
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Concentration (samyama) on this lustre passes through three stages. First 
comes attention (dharana), followed by meditation (dhydna) which is a contin- 
uous flow of mental representation. Finally, the mind rests as if identified with 
the object of meditation (samadhi). In this way, the yogi achieves a vision of 
the Siddhas. The Siddhas are accomplished Yogins who are endowed with all 
supernatural yogic powers and are normally invisible. 

II 

TnTCTrT^rftwr II 

YSuBh III.32 

(As a result of concentration) samyama on the radiance on the head 
(there follows) the vision of the Siddhas. 

In the skull there is an opening and a radiant light. By concentration 
(samyama) on this light (one attains) a vision of the Siddhas who move in 
the space between the earth and the sky. 


Conclusion 

The shades of meaning and application of the words jyotis, tejas and prakdsa 
cover a wide range of concepts. The word tejas seems to be the most comprehen- 
sive term. It includes the ideas of a material element, fire, of light, of all forms 
of shining, as well as of energy and power. Ultimately, it denotes the energy of 
God’s consciousness. The words jyotis and prakdsa are closely associated and 
have numerous synonyms with further shades of meaning. Indeed, the range of 
words in Sanskrit used to denote light gives us a broad picture of the basic pre- 
suppositions of Indian thought. For example, a noteable feature of their range of 
application is the continuity they implicitly denote between matter and spirit. 
Thus, the same word serves to denote fire, light and consciousness, indicating 
in this way an underlying concept of the unity of diverse categories of reality. 

Vedanta Desika, who was both a profound philosopher and a great poet, 
recalls an Upanisadic passage which describes the Self as a tiny but powerful 
flame in the heart (TUp II. 11 Ndrdyandnuvdka), and thus contemplates God 
in the inner recess of his heart. In one stanza he covers the whole span of the 
concept of light: the flame in the heart, the image of the blue god Narayana 
residing on the Hill of Elephants, Hastigiri in K^cipuram, the consciousness of 
ascetics, the divine essence understood by meditation on the Upanisads: 
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rF^ ^Sprf^ ^nffr ftnrr f^nj^rr ii 

Varadaxajapancasat 20 

0 Lord of the Hill of Elephants, in the heart of the ascetics who 
think of you, an emerald in the jewehcase which is the intention 
of all Upanisads, shines a certain slender flame similar to a still 
lightning containing the new doud. 


Pierre-Sylvain Filliozat 




AP 


Overview 

Water {ap (f.), udaka, jala, and all other synonyms) is one of the most 
important elements in Indian cosmology, cosmogony, myth, ritual, symbolism, 
in medicine and architecture. The sacred ness of the waters has hardly been 
emphasized so much in any other culture, and it includes the sacredness of rivers, 
lakes, oceans, springs and wells. The importance of water for rites of purification 
is well-known, and has influenced life-styles, architecture and iconography. 

Fire and Water, agni-soma, or tejas and ap are the most representative 
pair of complementary principles in the universe and in the human psyche. It 
is the integration of these apparently contradictory elements which leads to 
the unification {yoga) and fulfilment of ail dualities. Both, Vedic and Tantric 
traditions have devoted much thought to this pair and its symbolism. 

The ^astras contain long lists of properties of water, and of its different 
qualities depending on the nature and source. Besides being an agent of purifi- 
cation, water is prais"'! as the element giving life and fullness. Therefore the 
most universal symbolic form is Ihe purnakumbha or vase of fullness, containing 
the waters of life and immortality {amria). 


Etymology and Related Words 

One of the oldest, Vedic words for water is ap, pi. dpah, f. Though many 
other words for water are not grammatically feminine (mostly n.), the nature 
of water (often in the plural) is nevertheless conceived to be feminine. We are 
not concerned here with one or several particular words designating ‘water’, the 
element (bhuta or tattva) and its various manifestations, but with any so-called 
synonym. 

According to the Niruklia (tX.26) the etymology of ap, dpah is related 
to the root ap- ‘to pervade’ ot ‘to obtain’ {dpnoti) with the suffix kvip 
(dpnoterhrasvasca, Un^i 11.58). This traditional etymology refers to the qual- 
ities of water as pervasive and fertile. 

The Nighantu (1.12) enumerates 101 words for water, out of which we may 
select the most common ones: arna (wave, flood; hence arnava, ocean), ambhas 
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Figure 32: Pumaghata: Java 


(celestial waters) and salila (the primordial, cosmic waters or flood), ambu, rasa 
(liquid, sap or juice, essence, water), saras (fluid, pool, pond, water, from which 
sarasvati is derived, name of a river goddess), udaka (with the older, Vedic 
form udan: from the root und-, to flow, spring, to wet, bathe; one of the most 
commonly used words), toya (a common word), var or vdri (water, fluid, rain), 
jala (water, fluid; very frequently used), nira (water, juice). Other ‘synonyms’ 
denote the qualities or associations of water, e.g., amrta (nectar), yoni (womb, 
because of the cosmogonic implications of water), retas (semen), purna (full- 
ness), nabhas (mist, clouds, vapour; the sky or ether as humid element), etc. 
Even then this list does not exhaust the possible names for water and its mani- 
festations, such as the ocean {samudra, sdgara)^ rivers {sindhu, nadt), lakes, 
ponds, channels, rain, waterfalls, and so on. 

In the Kosa literature we And other lists of words or synonyms, some of 
which are descriptive (e.g., meghaja, ‘cloud-born’, pdniya, ‘drinkable’, jivana, 
‘life’, svacckabhuta, ‘pure element’, etc., ValKo IV.2.1-4). 

Innumerable compounds are formed with the various words denoting water, 
which need not be enumerated here, as they will occur in the texts. 


Layers of Meaning 


AP 
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Since water is one of the most fundamental elements in the Indian tradition 
(as in many other cultures), its meanings are multi-layered. At the physical level 
(adhibhautika) there are the various cosmic manifestations, from clouds and rain 
to the rivers and sea. Water is also recognized as one of the main constituents 
of the human body. At the symbolic and ritual level (adhiydjnika), water has 
rich implications and uses, which have given rise to manifold expressions in art- 
forms. Its functions are purification (pavana) and offering, life-giving as well 
as dissolving (visarjana). At the spiritual level {ddhydtmika)^ water symbolizes 
inner purification, life and fuUness (-+purno, Vol. II). 

Water thus plays an essential role in the three phases of manifestation: 1 ) in 
cosmogony (srsti) and in the creation of life (aspects of fertility); 2) in continu- 
ance and renewal of cosmic and human life (sttiiti, aspects of life-sustenance and 
purification); and 3) in dissolution, at the individual and cosmic levels {pralaya^ 
the great flood, the destructive aspect). Two Upanisadic metaphors refer to wa- 
ter as the final resting-place and goal of beings: rivers flow into the sea, where 
they lose their ‘name and form’, and a lump of salt loses its individual identity 
when dissolved in water. In another Upanisadic and Buddhist metaphor, water 
is conceived as the dangerous stream or ocean of existence {samsdra, ‘streaming 
together’, also called bhavasdgara, ‘ocean of existence’) which must be crossed 
in order to reach liberation {moksa, nirvdna). 

Various deities are associated with different aspects of water: Varuna, the 
Lord of the Waters who in post-Vedic times became merely a god of the ocean; 
Parjanya the Vedic rain-god; Agni, who in the Rgveda is called Apdm Napdt, 
‘Son of the Waters’; Sarasvatl, a river-goddess and later goddess of learning 
and arts who is always represented with the swan; Gahga and other river god- 
desses, whose life-giving, fertilizing and purifying qualities can never be praised 
exhaustively; Visnu who is conceived as resting on the world-ocean, and his con- 
sort Srl/Laksml who rises from the waters of a lotus pond; Siva who bears the 
Gahga in his matted hair where he has received her when she was falling from 
heaven, thus saving the earth from being flooded. Other mythological beings 
are associated with water, such as Yak^as, Nagas, Makaras. 

The nature of the waters is ambivalent: they are both life-giving and destroy- 
ing, purifying and dissolving.' Another aspect of their ambivalence is that they 
are pure and transparent on the one hand, and dark and chaotic on the other. 
This ambiguity must be kept in mind when dealing with Indian conceptions of 
water. 
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Development of the Concept 


Vedic cosmogony remains basic to the Indian tradition, even if changes took 
place at a later stage. And dpah, the divine Waters, also called goddesses (devih), 
are the cosmogonic element par excellence. It is therefore proper to start with 
the cosmogonic role of the waters, before taking up the more descriptive aspects. 

It is impossible to start any discussion of the role of the waters in cosmogony 
with anything other than the Nasadlya-Suktaof the Rgveda. Here, the greatest 
mysteries concerning the origin of the universe are expressed in the form of 
questions by the Vedic rsis: 

^ STtRT TfT ^ I 

cft srnftF cnTRT i 

RVX.129.1,3 

At first, was neither Being nor Nonbeing. 

There was not air nor yet sky beyond. 

What was its wrapping? Where? In whose protection? 

Was Water there, unfathomable and deep? 

Darkness was there, ail wrapped around by darkness, 

and all was water indiscriminate. Then 

that which was hidden by the Void, that One, emerging, 

stirring, through power of Ardor, came to be. ('IV. R. Panikkar) 

We find here two aspects of water: ambhas (v. 1) and salila (v. 3). The first 
is characterized as gahanam gabhiram (“profound, unfathomable”, J. Miller), 
and the second as apraketa, undifferentiated, amorphous chaos, salila being the 
primordial flood or limitless ocean. The hymn does not directly say that water 
was the primal element of creation, but it is the un-formed, deep, unfathomable 
element which comes closest to the original asat (the unmanifest). Its other 
association in this hymn is with fertility, because by the power of inner heat 
(tapas) the primordial creative Desire {kdma, v. 4) arose, “the primal germ cell 
of the mind”. Here water is the symbol of fertility on a cosmic scale (cf. K.F. 
Geldner’s comments. Rig- Veda, Vol. Ill, p. 359). 

It is in the womb of the chaotic, yet fertile waters that the ‘golden germ’ of 
the universe, Hiranyagarbha, was born: 

^STTcT: 3TT?fhr I 

W ^TWTT ifW yitJclHi II 

RV X.121.1 
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In the beginning rose Hiranyagarbha, born 
Only Lord of all created beings. 

He fixed and holdeth up this earth and heaven. 

What God shall we adore with our oblation? (Tr. R.T.H. Griffith) 

cTcfr II 

<iPiR r i ^ M - 4 T W5 g y gvnr i 

zft ^ STRftrT %5ntr II 

RV X.121.7-8 

When came the mighty Waters, bringing with them 
the universal Germ, whence sprang the Fire, 
thence h apt the God’s One Spirit into being. 

What God shall we adore with our oblation? 

This One who in his might surveyed the Waters, 
pregnant with vital forces, producing sacrifice, 
he is the God of gods and none beside him. 

What God shall we adore with our oblation? (Tr. R. Pauikkar) 

The waters are the primordial element giving birth to all the potentialities 
of creation {garbha means also ‘womb’ in the sense of ‘potentiality’). But there 
is a ‘God of gods’, ‘the One’, who is ultimately the creator and ‘surveyor’ of 
the waters, who is also the “f ather of the great and shining Waters” (v. 9). 

The primeval germ or embryo of the Waters is also the condensation of all 
the gods in one, their comn.on origin and unification: 

Td’ fw TT ^ ^ftrsjjT Td* r*f I 

crf^Tjp?' ^ ^ W* I 

ii 

RV X.82.5-6 

That which the Waters first received, beyond the heavens, 

beyond the earth, beyond both Gods and demons- 

say, what was that, the first primeval germ, 

when all the assembled Gods, and they alone, were watching? 

» 

He was the primal germ borne by the Waters, 
wherein all the Gods were coalesced together; 
at the navel of the Nonborn the One and Only is set, 
he upon whom depend all created beings. (Tr. R. Panikkar) 
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Elsewhere the gods who are closely united in the primordial waters {salila) are 
compared to dancers - one of the earliest references, even though it is only a 
comparison. 

3nr: i 

anrr ift ii 

RV X.72.6 

When at that time you were found in the waters, 

0 Gods, pressed together, close-clasping one another, 

a storm of dust arose from your feet 

as from the stamping feet of dancers. (Tr. R. Panikkar) 

In the Atharva-Veda, the unity of the gods in connection with the cos- 
mogonic waters is also compared to the relation of branches to a tree in the 
context of the skambha or axis mundi: 

zr 3- ^ ^ fWW fT smrr: II 

AV X.7.38 

A great monster {yaksa) in the midst of the creation (bhuvana), 
strode (kranta) in penance on the back of the Sea - in it are set (sn) 
whatever gods there are, like the branches of a tree roundabout the 
trunk. (Tr. W.D. Whitney) 

In the above sense, the Waters are the chaotic and fertile source of cre- 
ation, but in another sense they are created or at least released. Here time 
originates from the ocean, before the creation of sun, moon, heaven and earth 
(9,V X.190.3). 

W d9H l;>W|Ndl4d I 

<l«|NdNd W: 3n^T: II 

arsTTW i 

ai^in TT fii T P i gMfaHiHi firrefr^ ii 

RV X.190.1-2 

From blazing Ardor Cosmic Order came 

and Truth; from thence was born the obscure night; 

from thence the Ocean with its billowing waves. 

From Ocean with its waves was born the year 
whifii marshals the succession of nights and days 
controlling everything that blinks the eye. (IV. R. Panikkar) 
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Figure 33: Varuna as dikpola: Rajarani Temple, Bhubaneswar, ca 1025 A. I). 

Two of the Vedic gods have a special relation with water, namely Varuna 
and Indra. F.B.J. Kuiper summarizes the meaning of Varuna’s designation as 
‘Lord of the Waters’ in the following way: 

In the Veda the term “the waters” denoted, first and foremost, the 
primeval waters upon which the earth rested, and it can be proved 
that it was of these waters that Varuna became the ruler. Even after 
his incorporation in the ordered cosmos, accordingly, Varuna had a 
function which corresponded to his origin as god of the primordial 
world. {Ancient Indian Cosmogony, p. 16) 

H. Liiders has devoted an entire monograph to “Varuna and the Waters” 
(see Bibliography), and it is impossible to go into great detail concerning his 
findings. The moral aspects of water in connection with Varuna will be discussed 
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later. Here, however, Varuna’s connection with the cosmic waters or oceans, 
above and below the earth, are evident. 

geft q W ' Rf fdrOH ; ii 

AV IV. 16.3 

I'his earth is his; to him belongs 

the lofty boundless sky above. 

Varuna contains 

within his body both the oceans, 

and yet he is also contained 

within one droplet. (Tr. R. Panikkar) 

The most powerful myth of Indra is his conquest of Vrtra, the obstruct- 
ing mountain or rock which withholds the fertile waters. With his thunderbolt 
(vajra), Indra releases the waters: 

fipiT firfr 3?TW sftw: i 

RV IV. 17.3 

Hurling his bolt with might he cleft the mountain, while putting 
forth his strength, he showed his vigour. 

He slaughtered Vrtra with his bolt, exulting, and, their lord slain, 
forth flowed the waters swiftly. (Tr. R.T.H. Griffith) 

According to Luders and others, this is a creation myth proper, but Kuiper 
distinguishes two stages: “... the Vedic cosmogonical myth comprises two dif- 
ferent stages: first, that of an undivided primordial world which consists of ‘the 
waters’, and the beginning of the earth floating on the surface of them; sec- 
ond, that inaugurated by Indra’s throwing his weapon, the vajm, against the 
dragon or the mountain itself, which thereby became firmly founded” (Ancient 
Indian Cosmogony, p. 116). He also shows how the Vedic ritual, especially in 
annual life- renewing ceremonies, was a re-enactment of the primordial creation 
act (ibid.). While releasing the waters from the obstructing dragon or hill, Indra 
at the same time releases the light. 

Water and light - the sun-, and water and fire (Agni) are in many ways 
interrelated in Vedic cosmology. About the Sun it is said in the Atharva-Veda: 

W ^ jrfW JPj;: ^ I 

fWT Mpdiwui ^ snr T: II 

AV IX.4.2 

He who in the beginning became the counterpart (pratimd) of the 
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waters, prevailing {prabhu) for everything, like the divine earth, fa- 
ther of young (vatsd), lord of the inviolable (kine) - let him set (kr) 
us in thousandfold prosperity. (Tr. W.D. Whitney) 


The Sun is born from the Waters, or stands in them like a golden reed. And 
the same relationship exists between Agni and Soma, both symbolically and 
ritually. 


C crpff ^ftcT arr ii 

AV X.8.40 

Matarisvan then had entered the Waters; 
the Gods also had passed beneath the ocean. 

On high was the Sun, the measurer of space. 

Soma, purified, had entered the golden flames. (Tr. R. Panikkar) 

The sun rising from the Waters is a pervasive cosmic symbol, finding many 
expressions: 


?rn3r amTT ^ arr m: \ 

^ atrr it 


AV Xlll.i.2 


Up hath arisen the power (vdja) that is within the waters; 
mount [d-ruh) thou the clans (vis) that are sprung from thee (ivad- 
yoni)\ assuming {dhd) the Soma, the waters, the herbs, the kine, 
make thou the four-footed, the two-footed ones to enter here. (Tr. 
W.D. Whitney) 


Vac, the creative Word, is another power related to the Waters: 

areurfr ii 

cTwr: arlVlr ^ i 

era*: WTrqrWT cTT II 

RV 1.164.41-42 

The Cow-Buffalo bellowed, creating lakes, one foot, two feet, four 
feet, eight feet, nine feet in size, a thousand syllables in the supreme 
space. 

From her flow down the oceans, by her exist the four regions of the 
world: from her (place) flows the Imperishable (word), who nourishes 
the whole universe. (TV. A. Padoux) 
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There is a certain pun involved with the root ksar-, to flow, and aksara, the 
imperishable, the syllable OM (v. 39). The cow (here gaun) is a Vedic symbol for 
Vac, the Word, as one of the earliest aspects of the Goddess. Earlier naturalistic 
interpreters have understood gauri as the rain-cloud with its thundering voice 
(9.H. Wilson). 

The Waters are also related to kdla, Time, as in the Atharva-Veda: 

cffr fkWi I 

fk it 

AV XIX. 54.1 

FYom time came into being the waters; from time (came) the brah- 
man, fervor, the quarters; by time the sun rises; in time he goes to 
rest (ni-vis) again. (Tr. W.D. Whitney) 

The close connection of Time, sound and Waters is mysteriously expressed in a 
hymn to the remnant of the primordial sacrifice (ucchista, AV XI.7); 

«frWtTTT: II 

AV Xi.7.20 

Both the half-months and the months, the year-divisions {drtava) 
with the seasons; in the remnant (are) the noisy waters, the thunder 
the great sound (sruti), (lY. W.D. Whitney) 

We can only give a cursory account of the place of the Waters in Vedic 
cosmology, a complex and much-discussed subject. The idea that the earth is 
established in the primordial Waters is also expressed in the Bhumi-Sukta of 
the Atharva-Veda: 



She who in the beginning was sea (salila) upon the ocean (arnava); 
whom she skilful {mantsin) moved after with their devices (mdyd); 
the earth whose immortal heart covered with truth is in the highest 
firmament (vyoman) - let that earth (bhumi) assign to us brilliancy, 
strength, in highest royalty. (Tr. W.D. Whitney) 


Kuiper summarizes the origin of the earth from the Waters: 
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“In the beginning there was only water, but these so-called primeval 
waters bore in themselves the germ of life. Prom the bottom a small 
clod of earth rose to the surface and became a mountain, the be- 
ginning of the earth, but it continued to float on the waters. There 
is a variant version in which the highest god, the World Father, 
drifted about, but the presence or absence of this god is only of 
marginal importance. The primordial world itself was sacred, and 
for the process of this genesis to take place there was no need of 
a creator. Things were considered to exist, somehow, in their own 
right. In this first stage, however, as represented by the mountain, 
the world was still an undifferentiated unity. The poets sometimes 
speak of a darkness as the initial state, but this is clearly a mere 
attempt to express what could not properly be expressed in words. 
None of the contrasts which constitute our phenomenal world yet 
existed. There was no heaven or earth, no day or night, no light or, 
properly speaking, darkness.” {Ancient Indian Cosmogony, p. 10) 


The waters are the support of the earth, and in the cosmic subterranean 
waters there was a receptacle for nectar {amHa/soma). This is reflected in the 
epic-puranic myth of amrtamanthana, the churning of the world-ocean. But 
there is also an ocean above the earth, a ‘celestial bucket’ or ‘celestial well’, 
which streams down fertile waters. “The same generative and life-promoting 
water, however, was also believed to fall down from heaven as rain. This raises 
the fundamental question as to how this water was thought to ascend to heaven, 
a difficulty that to my knowledge has never been stated. This is particularly 
manifest in stanzas like 11.24 .4 “The well that has a rock for orifice and streams 
of ‘madhu’, (the well) which Brahmanaspati split open with force, that all ‘sun- 
seers’ have drunk; together they have poured down abundantly the spring of 
water”. There can be no doubt that this asmdsya avata is identical with the 
Vala (e.g., Luders, p. 387 n, 5). 

The answer to this question is twofold: 1) In the nocturnal aspect of the 
cosmos the cosmic waters form the night-time sky and are, accordingly, auto- 
matically above the earth. 2) In the day-time aspect the water is drawn from 
the spri ng in the earth up to the sky and then poured down.” {Ancient Indian 
Cosmogony by F.B.J. Kpiper, p. 144) 

In the case of the myth of Indra splitting open the primordial hill, the waters 
flow forth in four directions in the form of rivers. A similar cosmology is found 
in Buddhist and Jaina sources, where four rivers flow down from the central 
Mount Meru in the four directions. 
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^rfr 3Rwrr: i 

fr ^ T: ^ mrr arr 5PTT ^ ii 

RV V.32.1 

Thou splitst the well open, thou sentst 
forth the (water from the) orifices, thou 
setst to rest the flood that was hemmed in. 

When thou, 0 Indra, uncoveredst the 
big mountain, thou sentst forth the 

streams and slewest the son of the Danu. (Tr. F.B.J. Kuiper) 

From the cosmic waters we may come to the earthly waters, which are life- 
giving, healing, purifying and refreshing: 


*T«ncr T ^f^PiniV I H T H l: I 
rfr m tttt ?rr mit ii 

m arnt faraqr ^ ^ <!<P«Tf^ ;q'r ^ ar m: i 

m: MT4» 'r f^ aiTTP ^41P<§ ii 

RV VII.49.1-2 

Ceaselessly they flow from the depths, pure, never sleeping, the 
Ocean their sponsor, 

following the channels ordained by the Thunderer. 

Now may these great divine Waters quicken me! 

Waters may pour from heaven or run along channels dug out by 
men; 

or flow clear and pure having the ocean as their goal. 

Now may these great divine Waters quicken me! (Tr. R. Panikkar) 


The dpah are called goddesses, and hence they are like mothers feeding their 
children: 

gr w ^ ijt^wt^w^ii 

^ T: I II 

cTFTT 3rr >TRT>r ^ ^RTHT fv*l«^«r I aTT^ 'SFRPIT ^ T: II 

ir ^ tPHRU i ^ t; ii 

liff r -T r j^niH i snP ii 

^ i srfN- ^ ii 

anr: i t ^ 

: JT nipr w T sfrtT i 

adl«Jd#TII 
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Figure 34: River goddesses ahd Naga: Amaravati 



STT cT *Tr ^ ^ II 

RV X.9 

1. 0 Waters, source of happiness, 
pray give us vigor so that we 
may contemplate the great delight. 

2. You like loving mother : are 

who long to give to children dear. 

Give us of your propitious sap. 

3. On your behalf we desire, 0 Waters, 

to assist the one to whose hou.se you send us - 
you, of our life and being the source. 

4. These Waters be to us tor drink; 
divine are they for aid and joy. 

May they impart to us health and strength! 

5. You Waters who rule over precious things 
and have supreme control of men, 

we beg you, give us healing balm. 

6. Within the Waters, Soma has told me, 
remedies exist of every sort 

and Agni who brings blessing to all. 

7. 0 Waters, stored with healing balm 
through which my body safe will be, 
come, that I long may see the sun. 
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8. Whatever sin is found in me, 
whatever wrong I may have done, 
if I have lied or falsely sworn. 

Waters, remove it far from me. 

9. Now I have come to seek the Waters. 

Now we merge, mingling with the sap. 

Come to me, Agni, rich in milk! 

Come and endow me with your splendor! (Tr. R. Panikkax) 

The waters are called sweet (madhumat), they are nectar {amrta, soma) and 
are compared to the nourishing ghee or to milk. 

arriV ^ t: innr i 

wit ^ W 

RV VII.47.1-2 

May we obtain this day from you. 

O waters that wave of pure refreshment, which the pious 
Made earst the special beverage of Indra, bright, stainless, rich in 
sweets and dropping fatness. 

May the Floods’ offspring, he whose course is rapid, protect that 
wave most rich in sweets, 0 Waters, 

That shall make Indra and the Vasus joyful. This may we gain from 
you to-day, we pious. (Tr. R.T.H. Griffith) 

The great cycle carries the waters from the ocean to the sky and makes them 
pour down as rain on the earth: 

3rr: ^ i 

AV IV.27.4 

Waters from the ocean to the sky they carry up, they who pour 
(them) from t^e sky upon the earth - the Maruts who go about 
lording it with the waters: let them free us from distress. (TV. W.D. 
Whitney) 

The Vedic conception is that rain is caused by a bucket pulled up to heaven 
and tnade to spill over: 
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J»r«^i ftrfWT: J^^rTRT I 
’tii9i'jl^<ri II 

RV V.83.8 

Draw the great vessel up, let it spill over, 
let the floodwaters burst forth and flow far. 

Saturate both heaven and earth with fatness; 

give to the cattle fair thirst-quenching pools. (Tr. R. Panikkar) 

The ever-flowing nature of the waters is praised as life-giving: 

^TFTT*TTT: TfrW: STWr I 

HT ^ ^iPH^iRtiKi ii 

AV XII. 1.9 

On whom the circulating waters flow the same, night and day, with- 
out failure - let that earth (6/imnt), of ‘many streams (dhdra) yield 
(duh) us milk; then let her sprinkle (us) with splendor. (Tr. W.D. 
Whitney) 

AV VI.23.1 

Flowing on, dc'. 'ted to it; by day and by night flowing on; 

I, of desirable activity, call upon the heavenly waters. (Tr. W.D. 
Whitney) 

Being the life-essence, the waters can even bring man from non-existence to 
existence: 

arnt ^ ^nr t»<i T ^T smer: dWKi|4^4 

^ ... I 

TSam 11.1.5.4 

The plants are the waters, man is what is not, verily the waters 
give him being from non-existence. Therefore they say, both he who 
knows thus and who (knows) not, the waters verily give being from 
non-existence... (Tr. A,.B. Keith) 

This has to do with the healing power of the waters: 
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RV 1.23.19 

Nectar is in the waters; in the waters there is healing balm: 

Be swift, ye Gods, to give them praise. (Tr. R.T.H. Griffith) 

(cf. also YV IX.6) 

3TTT: ^W I ^ ^ ^ II 

RV 1.23.21 

0 waters, teem with medicine to keep my baby safe from harm so 
that I long may see the Sun. (Tr. R.T.H. Griffith) 

aTTT 3- i)«|vjn<m'l : I 

9TTT: II 

RV X.137.6 

The waters have their healing power, the waters drive disease awayt 
The waters have a balm for all: let them make medicine for thee. 
(Tr. R.T.H. Griffith) 


Not only for the living, but for the dead too, the waters bring refreshment, 
healing and strength: 

31^ S§RHHMf^<-d*lMmcl f^mr: II 

AV XVIII.4.36 

Beside the spring with hundred, thousand currents, expanding on 
the summit of the water. 

Exhaustless, yielding strength, never reluctant, the Fathers with 
their sacred food are seated. (Tr. R.T.H. Griffith) 

These mantras are used in rites for the ancestors: 

^ W W: I 

RVr FT II 

YV 11.34 

Bearers of vigour and immortal fatness, milk and sweet beverage and 
foaming liquor, ye are a freshening draught. Delight my Fathers. (Tr. 
R.T.H. Griffith) 
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The waters are generally invoked for blessings; 

3r t: ^l^rfw grrr: ^ ^rr: arnfrrr: fw t; ^ ^rf^: ii 

AV 1.6.4 

The waters bless us, all that rise in desert lands or marshy pools; 

Bless us the Waters dug from earth, bless us the waters brought in 
jars, bless us the Waters of the Rains! (Tr. R.T.H. Griffith) 

The purifying power of the Waters is never limited to a merely physical cleans- 
ing, it always involves an inner purification from sin, as in all the rites of ritual 
bath {sndua): 


RV 1.23.22 

Whatever sin is found in me 
Whatever evil I have wrought, 

If I have lied or falsely sworn. 

Waters, remove it far from me. (Tr. R.T.II. Griffith) 

The Waters are praised as divine in the context of the sacrifice, where they 
are of foremost importance: 

smfl- w w r fd w... i 

TSam 1.1.5. i 

Ye divine waters, that go in front and first purify, forward lead this 
sacrifice, place in front the lord of the sacrifice. (Tr. A.B. Keith) 

The victim of the sacrifice for Agni and Soma is addressed thus: 

W ... I 

TSam 1.3.8. 1 

Thou art a drinker of.the waters. 

Ye divine waters, make it palatable, a very palatable oflfering for the 
gods. (Tr. A.B. Keith) 


And the waters are addressed: 
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srnt ^ ?nr HPiniRi: 

^ »j?nw II 

TSam I.3.8.2 

0 ye waters, goddesses, purifying 
and pure, do ye bring the gods, 
may we, pure and served (by you), 
be servers upon you. (Tr. A.B. Kaith) 

And it is said: 

31Pff ... I 

TSani 1.3.12 

These waters are rich in oblation. (Tr. A.B. Keith) 

The waters are called divine (dew"), vast (brhati) and all- beneficial {msvoiiambhxi, 
TSam 1.2.2). They can purify everything and correct any mistake cotnmitted 
in the sacrifice. They can heal the wounds inflicted on the earth while digging. 
Beyond them only brahman has the power to piirify: 

staff: 

starf^ f«TTTft: StarfcT ... I 

^ T f» T^ grr fr ... I 

3'Sam II.6.5.1 2 

3'he theologians say, ‘Thou hast sprinkled the offerings with water; 
but the water with what?’ ‘with the holy power (Brahman)’, he 
should say, for verily he sprinkles the offerings with water, and the 
waters with the holy power (Brahman). He sprinkles the kindling- 
wood and the sacrificial strew; verily he makes it pure.... 

Cruelly indeed does he act in that he digs. He pours down the waters, 
for healing. (Tr. A.B. Keith) 

Because of their great sacrificial importance, the waters are equated with all the 
gods (dpo vai sarvd devoid devatdbhireva yajnam sam tanvanti, TSam II.6.8). 
Water being all-pervasive is also identified with brahman: 

arrfr qr ff^fqPd gy tt arpft 

^ qvf r y^ T Hi s fird i^cihTh 

I 

BauSrSu XIX. 10 

“This is all water” thus says the Brahmana. “Brahman is the water 
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since the water is rested upon (Brahman), Brahman, indeed, holds it 
in the self. He, wlio piles up this Agni (Arunaketa) attains intimate 
union with Brahman and resides in the same world (where Brahman 
is). (Tr. V.A. Kulkarny) 

The Brahmanas arc quite explicit about the role of the waters in cosmogony, 
in the sacrifice, in relation to the gods and to the elements of nature. Cosmogonic 
texts either present water as the source and beginning of creation, or as the first 
created element. 

TAr 1.23.1 

(In the beginning) the w’aters were. the primordial water (as a 
source). That Prajapali alone came into being on a lotus leaf. In 
his inner mind arose desire: Let me create. (Tr. Sadananda) 

If the waters arc created by Prajapati, it is either with the help of the Word 
(?;<«'). or by means of tapas. 

Hi i rl) I NltldlWI 

I ^TTTW-dHHK'iq : | TT^^TjftcT-crRTT^T: II 

SBr VI. 1.1. 9 

• He (Prajapati) created the waters out of Vdk (speech, that is the 
world; for speech belonged to him: that was created (set free). It 
pervaded everything here; and because it pervaded ( np) what.soevcr 
there was here, therefore (it is called) water (apah); and because 
it covered (war), therefore also it (is called) water (iw). (Tr. J. 
Eggcling) 

In this passage, two ‘etymologies’ of words denoting water are used in order 
to describe the nature of water as pervading (np) and covering all, because it 
spreads (t^or). 

M'iimrcidhf«HU ^s^ rq' H ~ d -pri~ i 

Hlh*J||i-Md IH‘crTtS?rW I I 

dHMIr^WlrlHreiql <ill^l^ II 

SBr VI.1.3.1 

Verily, Prajapati alone was here in the beginning. He desired, ‘May 
I exist, may I reproduce myself!’ He toiled, he practi.sed austerity 
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(or, became heated). From him, worn out and heated, the waters 
were created; from that heated person the waters are born. (Tr. J. 
Eggeling) 

Just as Prajapati creates the waters by means of his inner heat and ascetic 
fervour (tapab), sweat is produced out of heat in the human body. 

In the order of creation, only truth (satya) and brahman are beyond the 
waters, since “Heaven is established on the mid-space, the mid-space on the 
earth, the earth on the waters, the waters on truth, and truth on brahman”. 
(AitBr XI.6.4). Brahman in turn is established on tapas, because of its creative 
power. But truth (satya) is also identified with water, which reveals the double 
nature of Varuna as god of water and of truth; 

- aTTT cHT I STTTt % 1“ I 

^ ^ ii 

SBr Vll.4.1.6 

Now that truth is the same as the waters, for the waters are the 
truth. Hence they say, whereby the waters flow, that is a form of the 
truth.’ It is the waters indeed that were made first of this universe; 
hence when the waters (rains) flow, then everything whatsoever ex- 
ists is produced here. (Tr. J. Eggeling) 

Water is closely connected with the sacrifice, and we can give here only its 
most important features. The shortest explanation of the nature of water is 
given in this sentence: 

sniTT I ; l cT^: aiiH^^Pd II 

SBr I.7.4.9 

Thereupon he (the sacrificer) touches water: water is (a means) of 
appeasement, hence he appeases by means of water. 

The foremost function of water in ritual is purification: 

^bi4mc 4 TsrnFpdavi'i dM^iflrd icpjrrr 
dM^Vlfd ^ ^ <J:fd<-^^d: I 

JTranT: I ad(iMi^ii4)fd i 

fl«H:MI<II-nfd I rIFTTCr «rT I 

SBr I.1.1.1 

He, who is about to enter the vow, touches water, whilst standing 
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between the Ahavanlya and Garhapatya fires, with his face turned 
towards east. The reason why he touches water is, that man is (sac- 
rificially) impure on account of speaking untruth; and because by 
that act an internal purification (is effected), - for water is indeed 
(sacrificially) pure. After becoming sacrificially pure, I will enter on 
the vow, thus (he thinks); for water is indeed purifying. ‘Having 
become purified through the purifying one, I will enter on the vow’ 
thus (he thinks and) this is the reason why he touches water. 

(Tr. J. Eggeling) 

Initiation {diksd), which renders the sacrificer ritually pure, is bestowed by 
means of a ritual bath. It is even said that ‘‘the gods, before ascending to 
heaven, made initiation pass through the waters” (apsu diksam pravesayiivd 
devdh svargam lokam dyan, MaitSam III.6.2). 

Water enlivens, therefore it is identified with the vital breaths prana, 
Vol. I): 

vjir ^ jnwr: i i 

SBr 1II.8.2.4 

Now the vital airs are water; hence she (sacrificcr’s wife) now puts 
into it those vital airs, and thus that food of the gods becomes truly 
living, becomes immortal for the immortals. (Tr. J. Eggeling) 

Water is strength or vigour {vtrya, cf. SBr V.3.4.1). Sacrifice itself is identified 
with water (SBr III.8..5.1 dpo vai yajnah). In the case of animal sacrifice, its 
blood is said to be the cause that makes water flow (ienaiva tadrasendpah 
spandante, tamevaitadrasam spandnmdnarn manyante, ^Br I1I.9.2.1). But it is 
the complementarity of Agni 'md Apah, fire and water, which makes the sacrifice 
fruitful and effective: 

- 3tt: 

w ^ arnr: - w % ^ Htwrr 

HH^BPd larfg^ 

IT d4BIHH I - dWIIM: II 

SBr 11.1. 1.3-4 

He (the Adhvaryu) then sprinkles (the lines) with water. Wheii he 
thus sprinkles (the fire-place) with water, that is the equipment (of 
the fire) with water. The reason why he brings water is that water 
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is food; for water is indeed food: hence when water comes to this 
world food is produced here. Thus he thereby supplies it (the fire) 
with food. 

Water (apa, fern.), moreover, is female, and fire {agni, masc.) is male. 

So that he thereby supplies the latter with a productive mate. And 
since aU this (universe) is pervaded (or obtained, dpta) by water he 
sets up the fire, after he has obtained it by means of water. This is 
why he brings water. (Tr. J. Eggeling) 

Waters are related to the sacred nectar, soma, and hence they are called 
immortal (amrta, MaitSam IV. 1.9; GoBr II. 1.3, etc.). 

In the order of nature, the waters produce food (dpo vd annasydyaiah, 
/ — 

SaiikhAr 1.4), and they are the sap of plants: 

srnt ^ ^ w: i ... aiWw xwt i cTWkim: 

'ftcTT: I 

SBr II1.6.1.7 

For the essence (sap) of plants is water... the essence of water, on the 
other hand, arc the plants; wherefore tjie water when drunk alone 
does not satiate. (Tr. J. Eggeling) 


Terrestrial waters are described as being of five kinds: well water (kupya). 
rivers (nadt), ocean (samudra), ponds, and frozen water (TBr III. 1.2. 3 4). Es- 
pecially running water is said to bo protective (SBr III.9.2.5), and beneficial 
(s'lud hy dpah, SBr III. 9.4. 16). Ultimately, water can heal both the body and 
the earth (cf. SBr III.6.1.19); and hence, it has an important ecological function. 
Hardly is there any mention of water itself being polluted, since it is the very 
means to remove pollution. 

In the Upanisads, the cosmogonic role of water continues to be fundamental. 
The Brhadfiranyaka Upanisad gives an interesting account: 


I HufHPd I I 


I ... 


I ITT \W 'jftaiMdd I 

dMH*mr«<d I cR=*r rdi^l^SdlPH: II 

.. I W yRTfecf : I ^ IT ^ 

cI%T ilPdPd8r<i4 II 


BrUp 1.2. 1-3 
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In the beginning there was nothing here whatsoever. All this was 
swathed in Death - in Hunger, for hunger indeed is death. Then he 
resolved to himself: “Would that I had a self!” So he moved around 
in worship. While he was worshipping, water was born. 

The water, verily, was brightness. That which was the froth of the 
water became solidified. That became the earth. On it he (i.e. Death) 
tortured himself (sram). When he had tortured himself and prac- 
tised austerity, his heat (tejas) and essence (rose) turned into fire. 

... The sky is the back. The atmosphere is the belly. This (earth) is 
the chest. He stands firm in the waters. He who knows thir., stands 
firm wherever he goes. (Based on the tr. by R.E. Hume) 

We find another account in the Aitareya Upanisad: 

^ srraW i f*Tw i ^ taRT- 

II 

^ HTtrfjfWT: I I 

Mfd g r I aTRTfW I HT: I ^ arVRrntlT 3TTT: II 

... II 

AitUp 1.1.1 -.3 

In the beginning this was only one, the Self - no other thing that 
blinks whatever. He thought to himself: “Let me now create the 
worlds!” 

He created the worlds of water, rays of light, death, and the waters: 
Heaven and beyond is the world of water; the sky above is the world 
of light; this earth of us mortals is the world of death ; what lies below 
is the world of waters. 

Right (eva) from the waters he (Atman) drew forth and shaped a 
person. (Tr. R. Panikkar) 


jjf^T^sTPRrrsr'l' cRT ii 


AitUp 1.3.2 

He brooded upon the waters. From them, when they had been 
brooded upon, a material form (murti) was produced. Verily, that 
material form which was produced verily, that is food. (Tr. R.E. 
Hume) 
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In the instruction of Naxada by Sanatkumara on the different realities med- 
itated upon as Brahman, water is placed between food (anno) and heat (tejas): 

znit I JfTWT 

w I anr w ?rFn* 

^ i 3 ttt i^^hi ^ 

^ ^'^4cM4dr ^r?TWl* 

41 jjat: i anr ti 

ir^c^'TPF^ I anaird 

w cnnw ^nnwr^rft i 

ChUp VII.lO.l-2 

‘Water (dpas), verily, is more than Food. Therefore, when there is 
not a good rain, living creatures (prana) sicken with the thought, 

“Food will become scarce.” But when there is a good rain, living 
creatures become happy with the thought, “Food will become abun- 
dant.” It is just Water solidified that is this earth, that is the atmo- 
sphere, that is the sky, that is gods and men, beasts and birds, grass* 
and trees, animals together with worms, flies, and ants; all these are 
just Water solidified. Reverence Water. 

He who reverences Water (dpas) as Brahfna obtains (dpnoti) all his 
desires and becomes satisfied. As far as Water goes, so far he has 
unlimited freedom, he who reverences Water as Brahma.’ (Tr. R.E. 
Hume) 

■ However, a major change seems to have taken place regarding the sequence 
in which the elements emerged. Water lost its primary place in cosmogony, and 
dkdsa (space) became the first element. The view of the creation of the elements 
as described in the TaittirTya Upanisad became predominant, which moves 
from the subtle to the gross (-^suksma, sthiila): 

HFW arnfra*: ^PJcT: I 1 I 

I ar^wr: « '{ftW arKw: I i 

I 

TUp II. 1 

From this Soul (Atman), verily, space (dkdsa) arose; from space, 
wind (udyu), from wind, fire; from fire, water; from water the earth; 
from the earth, herbs; from herbs, food; from food, the person 
(pur^isa). (Tr. R.E. Hume) 

The -*dtman or the — »puruso (Vol.I) are then the source of the creation of 
the human person and of the cosmos: 
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*nr: ^ i 

^ q T^ ^f^qT^d<lM ; '{fVft irro- ii 

SIcT: fjRW wfw: I 

srafV w 3TtT^ TW ^^Rriac) 54-^<lrHI II 

MundUp 11.1.3,9 

From him is produced breath (prana) 

Mind (manas) and all the senses (indriya), 

Space (kha), wind, light, water 
And earth, the supporter of all. 

From Him, the seas and the mountains all. 

From Him roll rivers of every kind. 

And from Him all herbs, the essence too 

whereby, that Inner Soul (antardtman) dwells in beings. (Tr. R.E. 
Hume) 

The immanence of the dirnan in all things is at the centre of the Upanisadic 
meditations: 


rda?i<tv41;>>ri0 ^h i hI t ^rflr 

BrUp III.7.4 

He who, dwelling in the waters, yet is other than the waters, whom 
the waters do not know, whose body the waters are, who controls 
the waters from within - He is your Soul, the Inner Controller, the 
Immortal. (Tr. R.E. Hume) 

In the discussion between GargT and Yajnavalkya on the reality pervad- 
ing the cosmos, that leads ultimately to brahman, water is the first element 
mentioned: 


... fi4H4^'ld ^ ^ 3Tt?nv sflcrr%f^ I 

TRV Bl^lffd I 


BrUp III.6.1 

(GargT asked Yajnavalkya) ‘Since all this world is woven, warp and 
woof, on water. On .what pray, is the water woven, warp and woof?’ 
(Yajnavalkya replied) ‘On Wind 0 GargT’. (Tr. R.E. Hume) 


The Upanisads are preoccupied with the unification of all the cosmic elements, 
which is often expressed by the term rasa, essence or ‘juice’, a term closely 
related to dpah. The human person is also said to be the essence of the elements: 
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W: I 'jfv^TT 3irnV W: I aiMlHl'Itrvt TW: \ 

'ifl MtfiHi TW: I 

ChUp 1.1.2 

Th<* essence of things here is the earth, 

The essence of the earth is water. 

'I'he essence of water is plants 

1'he essence of plants is a person. (Tr. R.E. Hume) 

The conception that the body is dependent on food (anna) and food on 
water (apah), is part of the interdependence of all things, including the human 
body. But water is even more essential for the sustenance of the body than food 
((^liHp VI. 7.1 ). It is also water which helps to digest food (ChUp Vll.8.3). Just 
as Agni and Soma, fire and water, are complementary in the Veda, water and 
light or fire are mutually related: 

... mit ^ arsnr i 'rtfircK^iidH i Mpdfedir i 

TUp 1II.8 

Water, verily is food. Light is an eater of food. Light is established 
on water; water is established on light. (Tr. R.Fy. llume) 

ChUp Vl.8.4 

With food for a sprout, look for water as the root. With water, my 
dear, as a sprout, look for heat as the root. (Tr. R.E. Hume) 

In one of the accounts of the origin of the world. Being [sat) is said to be 
in the beginning, one without a second. It desires to create and become many. 
It first brought forth fiery energy {tejas, -*jyotis), and this in turn brings forth 
water: 


m sriT FTFT I ^ 3T?R^^3rrr I 

awi’d’i *r ^ ^^fd cT^ I w dTwnrra" 

^srnj^ 11 


ChUp VI.2.3-4 

That heat bethought itself: “Would that I were many! Let me procre- 
ate myself.” It emitted water. Therefore whenever a person grieves 
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or perspires from the heat, then water (i.e. either tears or perspira- 
tion) is produced. 

That water bethought itself: “Would that I were many! Let me pro- 
create rr.yself.” It emitted food. Therefore whenever it rains, then 
there is abundant food. So food for eating is produced just from 
water. (Tr. R.E. Hume) 


But the waters are not only at the origin of life and sustaining life (srsti 
and sthiti), they are also the element in which everything merges in the end 
{pralaya). One of the metaphors, leading to the insight into the subtle essence, 
the Self of everything (— Vol. 1), is more than a simile: 


VTT: h W W: I HT: 

I I m ’snir enr t 

pd 5 r< <1 H fH) H fH) fd" II 

WT: W T HcT S T n i' ^ T H ' ^ 

ifw I cT sqwP ^rr ^ ^ ^ «n- ?rT 

^ gr H ^ ii 

W ^ lJ*n^r»lAd<lr»^ ' fHl I drHVSlH I aTIW I d^HfH 

%rr%cTPff^ ... II 


ChUp VT.10.1 3 

‘These rivers, my dear, flow, the eastern toward the east, the west- 
ern toward the west. They go just from the ocean to the ocean. 
They become the ocean itself. As there they know not “I am this 
one,” “I am that one”- even so, indeed, my dear, all creatures here, 
though they have come forth from Being, know not “We have come 
forth from Being.” Whatever they are in this world, whether tiger, 
or lion, or wolf, or boar, or worm, or fly, or gnat, or mosquito, that 
they become. 


That which is the finest essence - this whole world has that as 
its soul. That is ReaHty. That is Atman (Soul). That art thou, 
Svetaketu.’ (Tr. R.E. Hume) 


A variation of the same metaphor is used by the Bhagavad>Glta in the 
context of the description of the sthitaprajna^ the person of steadfasfwisdom: 

dS^ T < = ll ^ 

w ^iTP^mylfd w ii 

BhG 11.70 

As the waters flow into the sea, full filled, whose ground remains 
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unmoved, so too do all desires flow into (the heart of) man: and such 
a man wins peace, - not the desirer of desires. (Tr. R.C. Zaehner) 

Water is one of the elements of —^prakrti in its eightfold forms in the Gita, 
just as in Saivism they constitute the astamurti of Siva: 

314^K IcfN" ^ pHTT 11 

BhG VI1.4 

Eightfold divided is my Nature, - thus: earth, water, fire and air, 
space, mind, and also soul - and the ego. (Tr. R C. Zaehner) 

But more important is the immanence of the Lord in all, which bestows on 
all the elements their true nature. This revelation starts with the enlivening 
divine presence in water: 

BhG Vll.Sab 

0 son of KuntT, I am the flavour (essence) of water, 1 am the splen- 
dour of sun and moon. 

Here the difference between rasa and ap is clear, the first being explained 
as Sara, ‘essence’, by Saiikara. Most commentators explain rasa simply as 
the quality inherent in water, illustrating the divine immanence {kena kena 
dhdrmena visiste ivayi sarvamidam protam, SBh), but Abhinavagupta gives 
a deeper interpretation: ‘I am that generic (sense of taste) which is being 
savoured everywhere and in which the distinctions of sweetness etc., have not 
yet arisen’ {sarvatrdsvadyamdno yo’nudbhinnamadhuradivibhdgdh sdmdnyah 
so’ham, tr. A. Sharma). 

In the sense of the cosmic element the Gita uses the word ap, clearly distin- 
guishing it from particular water. The latter sense of toya is found for example 
in the offerings pleasing to the Lord: 

w ^ w eftr I 

BhG IX.26ab 

Be it a leaf or flower or fruit or water that a zealous soul may offer 
Me with love’s devotion, ... (Tr. R.C. Zaehner) 

Tn the case of the forms of water, the Lord says: “Of lakes I am the ocean” 
(saraadqi asmi sdgarah, BhG X.24). 
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The Mahabharata contains some interesting references to water. The ca- 
pacity of water to extinguish fire is a characteristic which leads to a reflection 
on the universal significance of water: 

cT ^ Jrfdridl : II 

srFlWTT: ifW I 

d II 

MBh 1.171.17 18 

(Pitrs replied, saying-) 0 throw this fire that is born of thy wrath 
and that desireth to consume the worlds, into the waters. That 
will do thee good. The worlds, indeed are all dependent on water 
(as their elementary cause). Every juicy substance contains water: 
Indeed, the whole universe is made of water. Therefore, O thou best 
of Brahmanas, cast thou this fire of thy wrath into the waters. 

(Tr. P.C. Roy) 

The life-sustaining nature of water is equally stressed: 

<4cMlu |l: ^ T ITSrr: I 

MBh XII.176.3 

Water is the lile of aU creatures, and it helps their growth. If there 
be no water, all creatures would die. The entire universe is pervaded 
by water. (Tr. M.N. Dutt) 

The Puranas contain references to water in a cosmological, theological and 
natural context. There is an etymological pun with the word nard, denoting 
waters, that relates it to Narayana: 

JTTTT Rtur arrfT ^ h : i 

crw ?rr: ^ ^ snrrw: ii 

ViPur 1.4.6 

The waters are called Nara, because they were the offspring of Nara 
(the supreme spirit); and as in them his first (Ayana) progress (in 
the character of Brahma) took place, he is thence named N^ayana 
(he whose place of moving was the waters). (Tr. H.H. Wilson) 

The same definition is found in the Manu Smrti (I.IO). Similarly, Vis^u is 
eulogized in the form of water: 
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CRT h' 

ViPur 1.14.29 

We adore that form of the deity Hari which is water, the womb of 
the world, the seed of all living beings. (Tr. H.H. Wilson) 

The Bhagavata Parana explains the name Nardyana in connection with wa- 
ter, since Visnu dwells in the ocean (cf. also Manu 1. 10); 

^ 5rnpr»fr stft wt: n 

BhagPur II. 10.1 1 

That Supreme Person is not impersonal and therefore is distinctively 
a nara, or person. Therefore the transcendental water created from 
the Supreme Nara is known as ndra. And because He lies down on 
that water. He is known as Narayana. (Tr. Prabhupada) 

Some of the views regarding natural phenomena such as rain may be mentioned; 

■dcr«T5|*T5riT^«ter ^SRcT II 

ViPur 11.9.8 

During eight months of the year the Sun attracts the waters, which 
are the essence of all fluids, and then pours them upon the earth 
(during the other four months) as rain. From rain grows corn; and 
on corn the whole world subsists. (Tr. H.H. Wilson) 

The qualities of water are described as follows: 

dlMIMHlcI II 

BhagPur III.26.43 

The characteristics of water are exhibited by its moistening 
other substances, coagulating various mixtures, causing satisfac- 
tion, maintaining life, softening things, driving away heat, inces- 
santly supplying itself to reservoirs of water and refreshing by slak- 
ing thirst. (Tr. Prabhupada) 

According to the MahfibhSrata, the properties of water are sound, touch, 
vision and taste {sabda, sparse, rupa and rasa, MBh XII. 177.29). 
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Water is said to be produced out of light {jyotis, tejas^ cf. Manu 1.78), and 
to possess the quality of taste {rasoguna, e.g. AgPur 368.20). 

T^nVRlf^ cTTPr T I 

ViPur I.2.41cd -42ab 

Light becoming productive, produced the rudiment of taste; whence 
proceed all juices in which flavour resides. (Tr. II. H. Wilson) 

r r3>^ ^ vi f i 

BhagPur II.5.28 

Since fire is also transformed, there is a manifestation of water, full 
of juice and taste. As previously, it also has form and touch and is 
also full of sound. (Tr. Prabhupada) 

According to another puranic cosmogony, water was first produced by the 
creator: 

cRT: STiTT: II 

arr ^ 4H4i<j'jid i 

AgPur XVlI.6cd-7ab 

Afterwards the self-existing Lord, desiring to create beings of various 
kinds, created waters in t he beginning and placed (his) seed in them. 

In the Agamas and Tantras, water is discussed as a tattva in the context of 
cosmology/cosmogony, in ritual and yoga. According to the view that the gross 
(sthula: bhuta) emerges from the subtle {siiksma: tanmatra), water Is said to 
arise from the rasa-tanmdtra: 

MPA vp XXII.lcd-2ab 

It is by the will of the primal cause that water emerges out of the 
disturbance caused in the subtle element of rasa. For the good of 
the world it becomes mamfest to the limited soul with four qualities 
(sound, touch, form and taste). (Tr. H.N. Chakravarty) 

The same idea is found in the Vaisnava Samhitas: 
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^STR^ ^ «rnF^i=»TTf^ k ?nr: ii 
^prrrarr i 

AhSam VII.34cd~35ab 

From ahamkara the subtle element of rasa evolves from which water 
is born. Its qualities, viz. taste, oiliness and liquidity and others are 
also born in it. (Tr. H.N. Chakravarty) 

After the dissolution of the world, the fire of Kal^niriidra burns all the seven 
lokas^ and remains as mere being in the abode of Brahma. Due to extreme heat 
Brahma begins to perspire. Water is created out of his perspiration and takes 
the form of a great ocean. 

^tIw ^ II 

SvT XI.244 

Then again, water emerged from the perspiration of Brahma in- 
undates the entire world. 0 goddess, with that water the worid 
becomes a single ocean. (Tr. H.N. Chakravarty) 

The ritual use and symbolism of water will be treated briefly in the section 
on ‘Process’. In fact, there are many common elements between the Vedic, 
Puranic and Agamic forms of ritual. 

In the encyclopaedic literature, the Brhat Samhita contains long lists of 
potents connected with water, methods of finding springs and places for digging 
wells, etc. 

T cTt^TFnFT I 

^ ?nr JuiP dfHHi H ii 

BrSam XLVI.50-51ab 

If water springs up from the earth that has not been dug, if water 
acquires a different smell or taste, and if some unnatural features 
are seen in tanks etc., there will be great disaster. The following is 
the expiatory method to be adopted in the above cases. 

When any unnatural feature is observed with respect to water 
Varuna should be worshipped with Vedic hymns relating to Him. 

(Tr. M.R. Bhat) 

The same text gives characteristics of different kinds of people, among whom 
are those of ‘watery nature’ {toyasvabhava): 
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fjnnfwrft ii 

BrSam LXVIII.lOQcd 

One of watery nature drinks plenty of water, speaks sweetly and 
enjoys delicious and beautiful things. (Tr. M.R. Bhat) 


The Abhilasitarthacintamani of Somesvara gives an encyclopedic ac- 
count of various forms of water in nature: 

5TTT <blrH-q T 11 

grfr ii 

r<o*iMr<«r mrw vRnr i 

>ttW ^ ^ ^PPt Fp FT II 

H i rdi i 

RTf RwjfBoU'e^cl ^irenT'ii 

iRTT I 

« ^11 fd ^Ph H I B H T ^ II 

=TOT: J l' eTiR T ^ fT «fW»T ? 

'll 

dIrncMHdHHW I 
*RTrRTT II 

pTJf# *T^ ^ II 

^Hli;i< I Bd IRPT I 
Mfc T^ 5T^T»rtf5f : finr 'HidW^^^ II 

Abhil XIV.1784 -94 

Water is drunk by one’s own will when one feels thirsty. There is no 
rule regarding its time because ardent desire for water is unbearable. 
Water is the life of living beings. Life itself depends on it. Even a 
person who has fainted gets back his life when he is washed with 
cool water. 

Water is of nine kinds: they are divya (celestial), antariksa (atmo- 
spherical), water of the river, of the fountain, of the lake, water 
under the soil, of a canal, of a large pond, of trees. 

Water falling from the cloud during the constellation of sudtt (the 
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star arcutarus) when mixed with the rays of the sun is tasteful. It 
is the remover of all faults, therefore this kind of water is heavenly 
(divya). The water when falling from the rainy clouds and the taste 
of which is slightly sweet, and is crystal clear is known as the water 
of the sky. The water of the river born of mountains and the colour 
of which resembles that of the emerald and that which runs along 
the auspicious ground is that of the river. The water obtmned by 
digging sands with hands when thrown above becomes clear is said 
to be water of the fountain. 

The water which has flowed from a big mountain and remains in 
one place covered with lilies and lotuses is called the water of the 
lake. The water that is obtained in a pond and well and the colour 
of which is like a blue lotus, clean, sweet in taste, is called the water 
of the soil. The water that emerges from the stones automatically 
from long rocks of mountain top is called cauta. It is clear, sweet 
and wholesome. The water that is continuously filled in every year 
with new water through the cause way coming from canals into tlie 
dam, that mixed water is called the water of a pond or lake. (Tr. 

H.N. Chakravarty) 

In philosophical literature (Darsana) the element water is defined with its 
qualities. 

In Sankara’s Vedanta, water is said to be subtle and to possess the qualities 
of colour, taste and touch (ruparasasparsagundh suksmd dpah, BrSiiBh 11.2.16). 
In the order of creation of the elements, water is given after fire ( tejas) following 
the order of the TaittirTya Upanisad quoted above: 

anr: ii 

^ ‘3n%TTT:’ I 

BrSu with ^Bh II.3.11 

Water (is produced from fire). 

We have to supply from the preceding Sutra the words ‘thence’ 
and ‘for thus the text declares.’ - Water is produced from fire; for 
the text says, ‘it sent forth water’ (ChUp VI.2.3), and ‘from fire 
(sprang) water’ (TUp II.l). These explicit statements allow no room 
for doubt. The Sutrakara, however, having explained the creation 
of fire, and being about to explain the creation of earth, propounds 
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this Sutra in order to insert water (and thus to point out its position 
in the srstikrama). (Tr. G. Thibaut) 

In the context of death and transmigration of the soul, water is said to be the 
predominent element: 

i jRT ^ w i u i mqRHH i 
BrSu with ^Bh III. 1.2 

But on account of (water) consisting of three (elements) (the soul 
is enveloped not by water merely; the latter alone is, however, men- 
tioned) on account of preponderance. 

... And on account of that preponderance the word ‘water’ implies 
the subtle parts of all the elements which constitutes the seed of the 
body. (Tr. G. Thibaut) 

The Vedanta view is also found in the PancadasI, which stresses the unreal 
(mithyd) nature of the elements in relation to Brahman: 

STrft 1»R^d r II 

>r»r; ii 

Pancad 11.91 -92 

Since the reality of fire as Brahman and its unreality apart from 
Brahman has been established, it is easy to understand the unreality 
of water apart from Brahman, since it consists of only one tenth part 
of fire. 

Its existence, its pseud<.' leality apart from existence, its percepti- 
bility to the senses of sound, touch and sight are taken from the 
entities from which it is derived (namely Brahman, Maya, dkdsa, 
air and fire respectively). Its specific property is perceptibility .to 
the sense of taste. (Tr. Swahananda) 

The MTmamsa view of water is concerned with the ritual and hence we will 
deal with it in the context of process. 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika view deserves special consideration, because it deals 
more extensively with the properties and nature of the elements. According to 
these schools, water is of two kinds: eternal {nitya) and non-eternal (anitya). 
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the first being of the nature of paramdnu (‘atomic’), the second being an effect 
or a composite form of the first. In the words of Prasastapada: 

I mRhiwi 

fT»TFr-M<rim<c^ -Jr?cT-'HH>K<lry« I T 

I cTT^ fsf^vr: - rHrmrnrMHMId 1 ^TT# prf^- 

i «4Mrfunr 

-<1 M d H HojN H I <«*r <'«HH I 

^<«bin!r<rd n 


VaisSfjBh IV.2 

Water is that which is comprised in the class ‘water’. It has the fol- 
lowing ciualities: Colour, Taste, Touch, Fluidity, Viscidity, Number, 
Dimension, Separateness, Conjunction, Disjunction, Distance, Prox- 
imity, (Jravity and Faculty. These also are indicated by the ttulra in 
the same way as the qualities of Earth. 

'I'lio colour of water is white; its taste is sweet; its touch is cool. 
Viscidity belongs to the water alone; as also does natural Fluidity. 
Like Earth, Water also is of two kinds - eternal and nonoternal. Its 
products are threefold, in the shape of the Body, the Sense-organ 
and the Object. The Body (of water) is one that is not born of the 
womb; and is known to exist only in the regions of Varuna. 'I'hese 
aqueous bodies however are made capable of experiencing pleasure, 
pain etc., by the admixture of Earth-molecules. The aqueous sense- 
organ is the organ of Taste, which serves to make Taste perceptible 
by all living beings, and is made up of aqueous atoms only, without 
any part of the molecules of other substances. The aqueous Object 
exists in the shape of Rivers, Oceans, the Moon, Hails and the like. 
(Tr. G.N. Jha) 


SrTdhara in his Nyayakandatl goes into great detail in explaining this sec- 
tion on ap. About the indriya he says that the sense-organ which makes taste 
perceptible itself consists of water-molecules. This conception is basic to the 
understanding of the sense of taste (— •■indnj/c, Vol. IV) and to the aesthetic 
experience {-*rasa). 

In the Ayurveda we find an exhaustive treatment of water, both as element 
in nature and in the human body. There are long descriptions of the different 
qualities of water which are essential for any system of medicine. For exam- 
ple, water in the different seasons has different characteristics which are either 
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beneficial or harmful, as the case may be (cf. CarSam SuStha XXVII.203 -208). 
Moreover, water of various rivers has certain characteristcs which are pure and 
healing, or otllerwise causing certain diseases (cf. CarSam SuStha XXVII.209 
212). Polluted rivers arc also described whose waters are harmful to health. 

It 

CarSam SuStha XXVII.213 

The rivers having water polluted with soil and faeces, insects, snakes 
and rats and carrying rainwater aggravate all dosas. (Tr. P.V. 
Sharma) 

The qualities of rain water, and of water originating from different sources and 
soils, are equally de.scribed (cf. CarSam SuStha XXVII, 198-202, 214-216). 

In medicine proper, water is among the. best healing agents: 

... 

11^ ... I 

(JarSam SuStha XXV. 40 

Water is the best means of revival... 

Water is the best one among those checking (sweats and other dis- 
charges). (Tr. P.V. Sharma) 

The human body is constituted by watery substance: 

cTPr ... 3TTT: ... I 

CarSam SaStha V..!> 

In the Person ap is represented by moisture. 

cRPIT - ... I 

CarSam SaStha VII. 4 

There are six layers of skin in the body such as the outer layer of 
skin is known as udakadhara, (that which holds up water). (Tr. P.V. 
Sharma) 

The propertied oi the water element in the body are: 

... i 

CarSam SuStha XXVI. 1 1 

Those (dravyas) predominant in properties of liquid, unctuous, cold, 
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dull, soft, slimy and taste are dpya (constituted predominantly by ap 
bhuta). They exert actions like moistening, unction, binding, oozing, 
softening and exhilaration. (Tr. P.V. Sharma) 

From the element water are produced taste (rasa), the organ of taste (rasana), 
coldness, softness, unction and moistening (CarSam SaStha IV. 12). liasa is an 
essential constituent of medical anthropology: 

fjcTT ii 

CarSam SuStha XXV.13 

(In Varyovida’s view), the living beings are the products of rasa and 
so are the various disorders because ap is endowed with m.so and is 
known as the cause of manifestation. (Tr. P.V. Sharma) 

Ayurveda knows six kinds of taste: 

W WrRT%T: 

mrm: I ^ wr wrt ... i 

CarSam SiiStha XXVI.9 

(After this) Lord Punarvasu Atreya said - Rasas are only six 
madhnra (sweet), amla (sour), lavana (saline), katii (pungent), likta 
(bitter) and kasaya (astringent). Their primordial source is water.” 

('IV. P.V. Sharma) 

'The watery qualities arc described in the Astanga Hrdaya in the following 
way: 


arrar i 

Astll SuStha IX.6cd-7ab 

The substance which possesses qualities such as drava (liquidity), 

Ma (cold), guru (heaviness), snigdha (unctuousness, moisture, oili- 
ness), manda (dull), sandra (thickness/dense), and predominent in 
rasa (taste) is dpya (watery). It confers lubrication (moistness), se- 
cretion (moisture production), kleda (keeping wet), satiation (con- 
tentment, satisfaction) and cohesion (binding, holding together). 

('Tr. K.R.S. Murthy) 

These examples may suffice to show the importance of water in Ayurveda 
1) as a natural element used for drinking and in various therapies,* 2) as a 
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constituent of the human body, 3) as a cause of disease, 4) rasadhatu and the 
sense of taste as derived from ap. In fact, the birth of a human body depends 
on the right combination of factors connected with the water element: 

SuSam SaStha 11.33 

A co-ordination of the four factors of menstrual period (rtu), healthy 
womb {Lsetra), nutrient liquid i.e. chyle of digested food (ambu), 
healthy semen (bija) and the proper observance of the rules is nec- 
essary for the conception and development of a healthy child just 
(as) the proper season (rtu), good soil (ksetra), water (containing nu- 
trient matter) and vigorous seeds (bija) together with proper care, 
help the germination of strong and undiseased sprouts. (Tr. K.L 
Bhisagratna) 

In Buddhist literature we find descriptions of the elements (—^dhatu Vol. 
IV) with their qualities. Apodhdiu is both, internal and external. The internal 
element is in the body; 

3''iTfw, - fw ^ ^ ^ ^ 

hRi4>i ^ ^ fr 

qw 3TTTl~ ailViBri 

i 

Vibh p. 103 

Therein what is internal element of cohesion? That which is per- 
sonal, self referable, water, fluid, viscid, viscous, cohesiveness of 
matter, internal, grasi>cd. For example, bile, phlegm, pus, blood, 
sweat, fat, tears, lymph, saliva, nasal mucus, synovial fluid, urine; 
or whatever else there is, personal, self- referable, water, fluid, vis- 
cid, viscous, cohesiveness of matter, internal, grasped. This is called 
internal element of cohesion. (Tr. P.A. Thittila) 

The external apodhatu is underlying all liquid substances: 

rTc«r ’fTcfiTr ? 

^ sTTTt «rrfrw 
ar^TTf^, 
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^ *T^ ^mfw >prrfT ^ a g»lfH 
3FtTfkwrfT^, ^ ^ 'Rwi fr airf^ arm ajrdw 

«RT5ra-, ■’F'TW - 3^- “^rrf^ 

srrfi^” I 

?ir T 3rjirf%^ ainlvi^ ^rr t crf^rr ^im^hi^', 

arf^'H^f^c^r - 3inr fif?r “ aiiM^Mi^” i 

Vibh p. 103 

'Fherein what is external element of cohesion? That which is ex- 
ternal, water, fluid, viscid, viscous, cohesiveness of matter, external 
not grasped. For example, the juice of roots, juice of stems, juice 
of bark, juice of leaves, juice of flowers, juke of fruits, milk, soft 
curd, clarified butter, fresh butter, oil, honey, molasses, waters of 
the earth or sky; or whatever else there is, external, water, fluid, 
viscid, viscous, cohesiveness of matter, external not grasped. This is 
called external element of cohesion. 

That which is internal element of cohesion and that which is external 
clement of cohesion; (taking) these together collectively and briefly,* 
that is called the element cohesion. (Tr. P.A. Thittila) 


Similarly, the fluid element is defined in the following way: 

cT w ^TrTt^? T gqrff srrrtw 
3insw ^ qfer ^ siqiftuui qr qr it cT ^ 

arrrtvT^ i 

DhSan p. 226 

What is that form which is the fluid element {apodhatuy. 

That which is fluid, belonging to fluid, viscid belonging to what is 
viscid, the cohesiveness of form, whether it be of the self or exter- 
nal, or the issue of grasping or not the issue of grasping. (Tr. Rhys 
Davids) 


In a different context, namely in relation to ethics, the filling of a water-pot 
drop by drop is compared to the slow but steady accumulation of evil or good 
deeds: 

TRW, T *T^ WTPtwRt I 
3Tf%?|f5RT?lT, I 

TWt TRW ^ TtTOT anfM" II 

mwwvjww, T wrrfrwf^ i 
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irt?^ ^fwwi anf^H n 

DhPad 9.5 -6 

One should not think lightly of doing evil, imagining “A little will 
not affect me;” just as a water-jar is Ailed up by falling of drops (of 
rain), so also, the fool is Ailed up with evil, by accumulating it little 
by little. 

One should not think lightly of doing good, imagining “A little will 
not affect me;” just as a water-jar is Ailed up by falling drops of rain, 
so also, the wise one is Ailed up with merit [punya) by accumulating 
it little by little. (Tr. D.M. Tin) 

In Jainism, water, like the other three elements, earth. Are and wind, is 
considered to be a living being 

Rfir^'^nei cl tfl'l I 
»<^3R frilui II 

3TTTft fdPr.-etsi'aTt' Mdufl I 

^ II 

fh(f^'j|e|H<?d ifiFT qyrl'rdlfd I 

iT#;^rcrfT ii 

T 3Tf^: ardY cnrr Mq*i : i 

jpTtfr qrw ii 

•DC 

NaSa 53 54 

Earth, water, air. Are and space are Ave elements, which rise every 
moment in the nerve centres. 

Fire goes upwards. Water Aows downwards. Wind blows oblique. 

Earth stands tranquil b; the middle and Space is all- pervading. (Tr. 
Sadananda) 

This is said in the context of prdndyama, and hence these elements are also 
internalized in the body. Water is also described as both, gross and subtle. Gross 
water is called apfcdya, ‘water-body’; and 17 forms of water are described, such 
as: pure water, dew, exudation, fog and ice, etc. 

In Jaina cosmology, the universe is represented with a number of oceans and 
islands. 

“The regions from which the soul which is capable of gaining Release will 
do so are all situated in the middle world. It is arranged around the ‘continent 
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Figure 35: Samudras of the middle country: Jain Cosmology (Gouache on paper, 
18th Cent. A.D., Rajasthan) 


of the rose-apple tree’ ( Jambu-dvipa), surrounded by precious, highly-wrought 
walls and a lotus terace. Surrounding this disk, whose diameter is 100,000 yo- 
janas, are set out horizontally to the farthest sea, which is impossible to reach, 
an incalculable series of concentric rings, of alternate oceans (samudras) and 
islands or continents (dvipas). Some of these are frequentlz found represented 
in manuscripts or on temple bas-reliefs, e.g. Kundala-dvTpa, on both sides of 
its ring of mountains, and especially Nandisvara-dvipa, where the gods go to 
celebrate the birth of the 'rfrthamkaras. 

The world of men (Manusyadoka), however, is quite limited, and consists of 
two and a half continents: besides Jambudvipa, it includes the next continent 
(Dhatakikhanda), and the two oceans which border it on either side. It stops at 
the circular chain of mountains, half-way across the third continent (Puskara- 
dvTpa). With its mountains and peaks, its rivers, its lakes and ornamental ponds 
blooming with lotus-flowers, its woods and trees, its capitals, palaces, temples 
and sanctuaries of Jainas, strictly laid out and carefully designed, the continent 
of the Rose- Apple tree serves as a model for the other lands of this Manusya- 
loka, ...” (C. Caillat, The Jain Cosmology, pp. 26-27). 
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Manifestation in the Arts 

Water in its physical, symbolical and ritual aspects is so pervasive in Indian 
myth and literature, in sculpture, architecture and painting, and indirectly in 
drama, music and dance, that it is only possible to give examples from these 
different fields. The central term in Indian aesthetics being rasa, ‘juice, essence, 
aesthetic delight’, the watery element is no doubt basic for understanding a 
whole theory of art. In the words of K.D. Tripathi: 

Sensation proper to the sense of taste and related to the element 
dpah (water), almost devoid of noetic representation, has been taken 
to designate the aesthetic experience or rasa. NStya-Sastra of 
Bharata enunciates the aesthetic concept of rasa in the context of 
ndtya, the highest form of art, which appeals to sight and hearing 
simultaneously. The senses of sight and hearing only are capable 
of rising above the boundaries of the limited ‘I’ according to some 
thinkers. In drama, sight and hearing both collaborate in rousing 
in the spectator, more easily and forcibly than the other forms, a 
unique state of consciousness conceived intuitively as a quintessence, 
juice or flavour, called rasa. The total nature of the aesthetic experi- 
ence, though superscnsuous, includes psychic and sensuous things as 
its subordinated parts and has its effects felt on the body as well. It 
is remarkable that the pervasive as well as the quintessential nature 
of this aesthetic experience is designated by the term rase, which 
reminds of its cosmic «ud spiritual connotations in Vedic cosmogony 
and metaphysics. For the enjoyment aspect of this experience, the 
terms employed are dsvada, rasand and carvand and they are equally 
rooted in the sensation proper to the sense of taste related to dpah 
(water). (“From Sensuous to Supersensuous: Some Terms of Indian 
Aesthetics”, in Prakrti: The Integral Vision, Vol.lII, p. 71) 

In one of his benedictory verses to the chapters of the Nfitya-Sastra, Abhi- 
navagupta praises the ‘watery form’ (jalamurti) of the Lord, in which a double 
sense is implied: 

^5^ I 

fW II 

AbhiBha on NS ILl 

We worship the watery Body of the Lord that is full of rasa, is ^iva 
(auspicious) and delights the creeper of the seed of creation involved 
in the production of the drama of the world. (Tr. P.L. Sharma) 
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It is this ‘form of water’ of the Lord which is at once the basis for the very 
creativity whether in the creation of the world or in that of drama expressed by 
the words —*bija (Vol. I) and lata, seed and creeper, related to the fertile plant 
world, and for the aesthetic delight denoted by a term derived from the watery 
element, namely rasa. This derivation is clearly expressed by !^arhgadeva: 

...'flnid ^ II 

4lr?r ^ *iSdl*irM I 

SR I.2.69d-70ab 

From the water (it derives) the sense of taste, relish, cooling, vis- 
cidity, fluidity, perspiration, urine etc. as well as softness. (Tr. P.L. 
Sharma) 

Ndtya or drama is connected in many ways with the elements. F.B.J. Kuiper 
has shown in an interesting study the connection between Varuna, god of the 
waters, and vidusaka, the comic character in every drama (see Bibliography). To 
mention only one aspect of this connection, we may mention the first dramatic 
performance described in the Natya-SSstra, at the end of which the gods, 
being pleased, present different gifts to the actors. Varuna gives a golden pitcher, 
which Kuiper connects with Vedic cosmology: 

According to Vedic cosmology there was a receptacle (pdtra) of 
the cosmic waters under the earth, in which the world tree was 
rooted. This receptacle was identical with the pail {kosa) or amrta- 
jar {kalasa), to which the texts often refer and which contained the 
elixir of the waters. Varuna was imagined as residing in the day- 
time in this nether world, at the bottom of the world tree. The jar 
is sometimes identified with the earth, of which in a sense it forms 
part. Indra’s demiurgic act of opening the (primordial) hill in'order 
to release the waters meant, therefore, the breaking open of the hill, 
which was conceived as a Jar. It will be shown below that Indra’s 
act was ritually imitated on the stage by breaking an earthenware 
jar {kumbha) in which a small piece of gold had been laid (N^ 3.72), 
apparently to indicate that this jar represented the golden pitcher. 

Since gold is well-known from the Brahmanas as symbolic of life, it 
seems a reasonable guess that the golden pitcher expresses that its 
contents consisted of the waters of life. (F.B.J. Kuiper, Varuna and 
Vidusaka, p. 146) 

The Nfitya-Sfistra contains an interesting story narrating the origin of 
drums (34th Chapter). Once Svati (one of the l^ivaganas) on a very rainy day 
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went to the pond to fetch water. It was raining like cats and dogs. The rainfall 
was like a stream of water on the pond. There were lotus leaves of big size, of 
medium size and of small size in that pond. When the rain was falling on the 
lotus leaves, they were producing different sounds like different kinds of drums. 
He there heard those sounds very carefully and retained them in the heart. 
Then he came back and tried to imitate this and with the help of Visvakarman 
he prepared the drums. 

Here Abhinavagupta has made it clear that ap has a great importance in 
producing sounds. He explained through this story that ap is said to be the 
origin of the vadya drums. 




AbhiBha on NS 1.50, p. 23 

In the rainy season when it was raining like a stream of water which 
falling on the surface of the lotus leaves of the pond produced differ- 
ent sounds, hence the origin of drums came about. (Tr. P.L. Sharma) 


We cannot go into greater detail of these connections in the Natya-Sfistra. 

In temple architecture the cosmic elements are symbolically represented, and 
water is particular!) shown by two symbolic forms: the lotus and the kumbha 
or kalasa (water-pitcher or vase). In the words of Michael Meister: 


The temple also roots itself in water, placing among its wall’s base- 
mouldings ( vedibandha) a fruiting, flowering, water-pot that repre- 
sents India’s water-oriented cosmogony. This fertile vase (kalasa) 
acts botii as the source and as a ritual lustration for the sacred 
mountain - which is the temple - acting both as the house for 
a divinity and as a ‘crossing’ intended for the transformation of 
mankind. (Michael Meister, “The Unity and Gravity of an Elemen- 
tal Architecture”, in Prakrti: The Integral Vision, Vol.III, p. 123) 


The root of the conception of the temple is again Vedic cosmogony which begins 
from water, the creative and fertile element. This is shown by the lotus petals 
surrounding the lower plinth (pilha or vedibandha), giving the impression that 
the whole structure is supported on a lotus springing from the primordial waters. 

In Orissan temple architecture the base or ‘foot-part’ (pdda bhaga) of 
the temple consists of five mouldings, which represent the five elements 
(pancaJkorma). The first is hoof-shaped (khura) and represents the element earth, 
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followed by the kumbha, representing water: 

HT^ft^RTVT fkWTt ^fifpTd': II 

f»r: W II 

SiRaKo 84-85 

This khum is called the great earth, and it represents the element 
earth (tattva). 

Just as the world is created from the five elements, so the temple is 
conceived (from the pancakarma). 

Above this (the khum) is the kumbha, which has the same height as 
the khum. 

The kumbha represents the element water, and it always bestows 
auspiciousness. (Tr. B. Baumer and R.P. Das) 

In Orissan terminology, the kumbha motif is clearly distinguished from 
kalaia, and it seems that the first stands for the cosmic and creative waters, 
whereas the second contains the spiritual nectar, represented on the top of the 
sikham or spire. The place of the kalasa is not only at the centre above the 
sanctum (garbhagrha), it also corresponds to the sahasrdm cakm of yogic phys- 
iology, an inverted lotus whose nectar flows down from the top of the cranium. 
Thus the creative and the transformative waters, kumbha at the bottom and 
Ara/o^i at the top, complement each other. 
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Tiguro 37; Clanga and Yamuna: Orissa State Museum, lihubarioswar 


The kuinhha motif is pervasive in other parts of the temple, particularly at 
the bottom and top of pillars and pilasters. Here, too, it indicates the rootedness 
of the pillar or world-axis in the fertile cosmic waters. Even in secular architec- 
ture, the two motifs of lotus and water-pitcher occur at the appropriate places 
to indicate the relationship of the house as microcosm with the macrocosm. 

Iconography is organically placed in the context of the temple, and here 
again different aspects of the element water are present. Thus the river god- 
desses Gahga and Yamuna are placed to the left and right side of the door 
leading into the sanctum (garuhagrha). This motif can be found from the .'5th 
cent, onwards throughout India, and it has received various interpretations (see 
Bibliography: Kamrisch, Vogel, Viennot, Stietencron). Iconographically, Ganga 
can be identified by her vdhana (vehicle), the crocodile {makara), and Yamuna 
by the tortoise {kurma). They often hold full pitchers in one hand. Their flank- 
ing the entrance to the deity has been explained as representing the necessary 
purification for the devotee,. amounting to a ritual bath and to an initiation. 
Since water is ritually necessary at every step, their presence at this juncture is 
quite meaningful (cf. Stella Kramrisch, The Hindu TempleVol. II, pp. 314-316). 
Besides, every sacred place where the deity becomes manifest, is considered to 
be a tirtha, a holy bathing-place, and a place where one ‘crosses over’ the world- 
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Figure 38: Gajalaksmi: Saiichi Stupa railing 


stream. 1’he goddesses Ganga and Yamuna stand for any holy river in which the 
faithful take bath daily in order to obtain purification. In this way the temple, 
an image of the cosmos, also becomes a microcosm of the sacred geography of 
Bharatavarsa. 

A similar symbolism is implied in the placement of the goddess Laksmi 
flanked by two elephants pouring water on her from two full kurnbhas in the 
centre of the door lintel. The gajalaksmi motif is a pervasive symbol of the 
fertility and fullness of the waters. Every element of it points to the fertile 
waters: the elephants represent the clouds, the two full kurnbhas contain the 
waters of life, the rounded breasts of Laksmi are filled with life-giving milk, and 
her whole figure is seated on a lotus emerging from a pond full of lotuses and 
fishes. Thus various aspects of water are contained in a single image. 

The very fact of representing the element water with its fertile, purifying 
and life-giving nature in the form of a goddess, is connected with the Vedic 
view of dpo devih, and with the later, Tantric, view of the Sakti. Ganga herself 
is a divine ^akti, and so is Laksmi. It is through the Divine Energy or ^akti 
that one has access to the Deity. 

Another architectural a.s well as sculptural element of the temple which is 
related to water, physically, ritually as well as symbolically, is the gargoyle or 
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Figure 39: Gliata Pranala: Indore, llth Cent. A.D. 

water drain {ndla or pranala), through which the sacred water of th(> sanctum 
used for ablution of the image of the deity, is discharged outside. Though its 
function is simple and basically the same as in secular architecture, it has as- 
sumed different shapes expressing water symbolism (see Dhaky, Ilibliography). 
The most prominent lorm is that of a makara or sea-monster, which is always 
associated with the waters. 

AparPr, jagatyangasamudaya 115.32 
The water chute has the shape of a makara face with monstrous 
mouth. 

The water flows out from the mouth of the monster, which is sometimes 
holding another figure. At the Mahagayatri temple at Konarka, the makara is 
holding a fish in its mouth, thus increasing the watery association. Another type 
is the ghata pranala or pot-shaped water-drain, again using the most common 
symbol for water and fertility. This is often combined with a figure (male or 
female) holding it and itself representing the water element, as in the case of a 
ndga (Mukhalihgam, 8th cent.). 

Since water symbolism is pervasive in Indian myths, it has found rich ex 
pression in iconography. Some examples may suffice: Before a new creation, 
Visnu is lying on the world-ocean on the serpent Ananta (‘infinity’), and from 
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Figure 40: Makarapranala with fish: Mahagayatri Temple, Konarka 
his navel springs the lotus holding Brahma. This motif has been represented in 



Figure 41: Sesasayi Visnu: Mahabalipuram 


innumerable sculptures and paintings. Sometimes the sculptures themselves are 
placed in the midst of a water tank (kunda), as in Nepal, symbolising the ocean. 

Alice Boner’s interpretation of the Visnu on Adisesa from Ellora (cave 15) is 
iilgnificant: “Visnu’s body covers the entire Universe in an attitude of complete 
relaxation, and in the broad undulating outlines of his limbs suggests the slow 
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Figure 42: Matsya Avatara: Bandh, Orissa, ca 9th Cent. A.l). 


heaving and falling of deep waters. Visnu and the endless Ocean are one. the 
sea of all possibilities, the Source of all Life. 'I'he movement of the waters is 
Visnu’s breath. Profoundly immersed in his cosmic sleep, he appears unaware 
of the beginning of a new creation.” (Alice Boner, Principles of Composition, 
p. 144). 

Several of Visnu’s avatdras are related to the waters and represented accord- 
ingly in sculpture and painting: Matsya, the fish avatara. Kurtna, the tortoise 
avatara, and even Vardha, the boar, who raises the Earth-goddess or Bhudexn 
{—^prthivi) from the primordial waters. 

The churning of the ocean (samudrarnanthana) is an important myth, which 
has been often represented in sculpture and painting. Today we could give 
a relevant ecological interpretation to this myth. In the Mahabharata il is 
introduced by the following words of Narayana (Visnu) to Brahma: 

^ I 


MBh 1.15.12 1.3 
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The ?)nfkct of the ocean must be churned by both the Gods and the 
assemblies of the Asuras. Then the Elixir shall spring forth when 
tin- Ocean is being churned. Churn ye the Ocean, O Gods, and ye 
shall find the Elixir, after ye have obtained all good herbs and all 
precious stones. (Tr. J.A.B. van Buitenen) 

Mount Mandara served as the churning stick and the serpent Ananta as the 
rope. “Then the Gods marched with the mountain to the ocean, and they said 
to him: ‘For the sake of the Elixir we shall churn your water’.” All the gods 
and atturas were churning it and many precious substances and divine beings 
arose out of this churning. Before they could get the Elixir of immortality 
(omrta), the great poison haldhala was produced. In order to save the world 
from being poisoned, Siva himself swallowed the poison, and his neck became 
blue (Nilakaixtha). In the end the amrla was won and was given in the custody 
of the gods. Without going into detail of this fascinating ecological myth, we 
may only consider the different transformations of the element wat(>r. ranging 
from the milk t»cean to poison and finally nectar. 

Another important myth is the descent of Gahga which has found a magnif- 
icent representation in the rock relief of Mam all apu ram. In the words of Kapila 
Vatsyayan: 

Surpassing in stature, beauty and ecological .significance is the mon- 
umental dramatic relief of all time in Mamallapuram. It represents 
the celebrated myth of descent of the Gahga in a manner which 
leaves an indelible impression. On a huge wall of rock rising verti- 
cally towards the clear blue skies of South India, a cosmic tableaux 
in relief is enacted on a space of twenty-seven meters length, nine 
in height. It is teaming with host of serpents, plants, animals, men, 
women, Apsams and Gandharvas. all converging towards a natural 
cleft in the middle of the composition. 'I'he decisive moment of the 
effectiveness of Bhagir.atha’s tapas no doubt dramatically captured, 
but what is more, the series of events or ecological phases are all 
depicted in one setting. The celestial stream rushed down metaphor- 
ically through a cistern above the great rock. Today we imagine this 
stream. A giant serpent king (Ndgardja) is covered by the torrent, 
moves upward in undulating movements, i.e., all aquatic life rejoices 
at her descent. To the right of the saint are large aquatic birds, large 
geese. All manner of life flocks together reptiles, animals, birds, 
gods and goddesses. Here are elephants, families of perching mon- 
keys, deers, lions, Apsaras and Gandharvas - all watch the miracle. 

In a superb animated sculptural style, this is the true celebration 
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Kif^nro 43: Nagaraja with prariala: Mukhaliiigain, A.P. 

and consecration of life, asserting, roaflirniing the basic kinship of 
all living creature. .\11 is sustained by one life source, one life giv- 
ing energy; this is the universal eternal jilay of matter and energy. 

The waters of the dried Sngavn descend from heaven to purify all. 
(Kapila Vatsyayan, “Ecology and Indian Myth”, in Frakrti: Tlu 
Integral Vision, Vol.III, p. 147) 

Leaving aside innumerable myths and myl Ideal beings such as Yaksas and 
Nngas and their visual representations, we may consider some abstract .symbol- 
ical principles underlying both, ritual yanlrns and scul])ture. Since water and 
fire, ap and agni, are opposite as well as comjih'inentary elements, they are ge- 
ometrically represented by the horizontal and vertical lines, also called abre.kha 
(water line) and agnin.khd (fire line). 

VSUp 11.21 

Vertical lines have the nature of fire, horizontal lines have the nature 
of water, diagonal lines have the nature of wdnd (mni'utn). (Tr. A. 

Boner - B. Baumer) 

The same text says that figures predominately on the horizontal line produce 
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a feeling of fluidity ( VSUp 11.24, Comm.). On the other hand, the two elements 
are represeiitfd by two triangles: the upright triangle stands for fire, and the 
triangle with it.s apex downward indicates water: 

VSUp 11.16 

^'he inverted triangle is water. (Tr. A. Boner - H. Baumer) 

"I'hc integration of the two forms in a hexagram (satkona) symbolises the 
union of fire and water, of the male and the female, and of all pairs of 
opposites. I’herefore the hexagram forms the central part of many Tantric 
yantras/mandalas. 

In sacred or secular architecture.^ including village and town planning, the 
placement of any settlement or temple has to be near water - possibly a river, a 
lake or a man-made tank. Thus the Brhat Sainhita prescribes the placement 
of temples near water, because the gods rejoice in the vicinity of waters: 


+ + * 


I I y < I : I 
d<Jfrfl«li^«hl ^ VI'h^^d’i^'dHC II 


d M I ^ (1 Ml -rl 51 I 

T II 

BrSam IVl.l, 3, 6, 8 

1. One should build a temple in order to enhance one’s fame and 
dharma, after securing an abundant supply of water through tanks 
and lakes, laying out fine gardens. 


3. Deities reside with pleasure in places which abound in water and 
gardens, whether natural or otherwise. 


6. Likewise do they dwell in places where the rivers have large girdles 
of curlews, sweet voice in the form of the melodious notes of the royal 
swa.ns... 


8. They rejoice always in the vicinity of forests, rivers, mountains 
and waterfalls, as well aus in towns abounding in pleasure-gardens. 
(Tr. M. R. Bhat) 
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The Mayamata gives the instruction that a water course bordering a temple 
or house should be moving to the right {pradaksinodakavatt varnagandharasaih 
subhd, Mayam III.6). 

In the Artha-Sastra the location of a town or district headquarters is 
described as follows: 

ArthS II.3.3 

In the centre of the country, he should lay out a sthdniya, the head- 
quarters for revenue, on a site recommended by experts in the sci- 
ence of building, at the confluence of rivers or on the bank of a lake 
that never dries up, cither a (natural) lake or a (man-made) tank, 
round, rectangular or square or in accordance with the nature of the 
building site, with water flowing from left to right, a market town, 
served by a land-route and a water-route. (Tr. R.P. Kaugle) 

The rituals accompanying the construction of a house or temple are asso- 
ciated with water, from the laying out of the Vdsinpurusamandala to the final 
consecration: 

3inr ^ ^ i 

Mayam XVIII. 165 

Once the building is finished, the donor, as well as the master and 
the vardhaki must perform the rite of consecration by water and 
they must do so during the (auspicious) fortnight of a favourable 
lunar month in the period when the sun’s path is to the north. (Tr. 

B. Dagens) 

The Vastu-Sastras also contain detailed descriptions about the- digging of 
wells and the construction of water, tanks and large reservoirs. 
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Figure 44: Ganga on Makara with Gana: Bosnagar, 500 A.D. 

Process 


The dynamic nature of water can be seen in processes at several levels: 

1. In cosmogony, the waters play an important role, as we have seen (see the 
Vedic texts quoted above). 

2. In nature the water-cycle is most important and life-giving, and it has given 
rise to innumerable myths and metaphors. The process leads from the rain- 
cloud, to rain, springs, rivers and lakes to the ocean. 


cTcT TcTcT H fcici II 

W PJir ^ I H I j g t f ^ 


CarSam SuStha XXVII.196-197 


Entire water is only one which falls down as rain from the sky. That 
while falling or having fallen down depends on place and time. 


Water, while falling down from the sky, and coming in contact with 
the moon, the air and sun, which follow time, gets impregnated with 
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Figure 45: Sivalinga with Dhdrdpatra: symbolzing the union of fire (Hngn) and 
water 


the properties of cold, hot, unctuous etc. and so when it rests on 
the ground. (Tr. P.V. Shanna) 

The cyclical nature of life is largely influenced by the cyclical process of 
water in its different transformations. 

3. The cosmic functions of water are channalized and symbolically applied in 
ritual. Here the water geography itself becomes a sacred geography, where pil- 
grimage to and bathing in springs (e.g. the sources of river Gahga), rivers 
(such as Gahga, Yamuna, KaverT) and confluences {sangarna, praydga), tanks 
(e.g. Kurukscira), sacred lakes (e.g. Puskar) and finally in the sea (o.g. at 
Gahgasagar, Puri) is a ritual re-enactment of the cosmic process and at the 
same time a purification (from sin, sickness and death). 

In personal and temple ritual the following processes are involved (in a sim- 
plified form): bath as purification {sndna), sipping of water (dcamniia), offering 
of water to the deity, to a symbol or sacred object (such as Liiiga or a tree), 
or to the sun {arghya), sprinkling of water in a rite of consecration {abimeka), 
drinking of sacred water, and, finally, returning the ritual implements, offerings 
or even the temporary image to the waters of a river, a tank or the sea in an 
act of dissolution {visarjana). Thus water is ritually important at all the three 
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Figure 46: Purnakumbha 


phases of the creative process: creation, maintenance and dissolution {-^srsli, 
sthiti, samhdra, Vol. IV). 

Another important element in every ritual, whether yajiia or pujd, is the 
consecration of a water jar {kalasa) at the beginning, which consists in invoking 
the presence of the gods and of the sacred rivers in the watej: 


*3;^ ^ m^'orr: Itmcit: 

piV ^ WRT: W wfWrTT: II 

wrrf^ ITfr: cT^T 3»HM4di: I 

JT^pTOT: l l T II 

dlf^ I 


KaPur, Pusyabhiseka 87 


At the mouth of the kalasa is Brahma, at its neck is placed ^iva and 
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at its base Visnu is installed. In the centre are the host of Mothers. 

The guardians of the directions surround it in all the ten quarters. In 
its womb are contained the seven oceans and the seven islands. All 
the constellations and planets, the mountains, all the rivers such as 
Gahga and the four Vedas are installed in the kalasa. Thus it should 
be meditated upon. 

Just as in this ritual process the divine and cosmic elements are made 
present, the symbol of the fca/asn found in numerous art-forms contains them in 
its womb. In this way the cosmic, creative and purifying waters are re- presented 
and brought to life. 


Conclusion 


Though every element of the five mahdbhutas has its important place in 
Indian cosmology, myth, ritual and art, water (op, udaka, jala etc.) seems to 
fulfil a privileged role. It has produced the richest symbolism in literature as 
well as visual representation, and in its various natural forms such as rivers and 
sea it has determined the life and culture of India in a unique way. An entire 
sacred geography with its connected rituals and pilgrimages is based on water, 
and has inspired the imagination of poets, saints and artists for centuries. Every 
important cultural and religious centre is situated on the banks of a river or of 
the sea, combining practical utility with symbolic significanc*'. Lakes and tanks 
such as Puskar and Kuruksetra still retain their connections with cosmogony 
which is periodically re-enacted at certain auspicious limes by a bath in the 
life-renewing waters. Moreover, the central place given to purity {suddhi, sauca) 
and purification in Indian life at every stage enhances further the importance 
of sacred water. 

Since water has been seen in its pure and purifying aspect, the idea of 
pollution has hardly found a place in ancient literature, though certain myths 
can be interpreted in the light of modern ecology. But we find an ecological 
awareness in the Vedas, where water is said to heal whatever has been injured 
in the earth: 


annr q ^ amaOtr i 

cT^: JirPrUT I I 

II 


SBr III.6.1.19 

He (the Adhvaru) then pours water thereon; - wherever, in digging. 
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they would injure this (earth) - water being a means of soothing - 
there he soothes it by that means of soothing water, there he heals 
it by water: therefore he pours water thereon. (Tr. J. Eggeling) 

^ srcTT i 

SBr VI.4.3.1 

For whatever is injured or torn in this earth that is healed by water. 

(Tr. J. Eggeling) 

No doubt, a rediscovery of the entire range of meaning of this element in the 
Indian tradition could contribute to a greater ecological awareness in relation 
to the purity of rivers, lakes and sea and to the technological manipulation of 
water regardless of its cultural significance. 

Bettina Baumer 
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PRTHIVl/BHUMI 


Overview 

PHhivi or hhumi (both f.) means the earth, the wide world, the broad and 
extended one, ground, site, region, soil, clay, the cosmic element {mahdbhuia) 
of solidity. It is referred to as ‘this here’ (idam) as against anything beyond. 
It is the ecosphere familiar to all human beings and the solid ground on which 
human activities flourish. It is the habitat of all living beings {bhutadhatn) and 
it also supplies them with their food and water and other necessities of life. Thus 
the earth is indeed the earth-mother. Early ‘in the Rgveda prthim is coupled 
with the word dyaus, i.e. the sky/heaven to form the dual term dydvdprthim - 
the father and mother, respectively, of all. 

Bhumi, the solid ground, provides the firm base for all structures, whether 
natural like mountains etc., or man-made constructions like houses, and palaces, 
sacrificial enclosures, pavilions and temples. The importance of this last group 
enhances the importance of the earth’s purity and its status as the supreme locus 
of all beings on the earth. Hence in the Atharva-Veda the earth is praised as 
the most solidly rooted basis. Indeed, it is the ground (bhumi) which is the 
locus of all. Through its own steadiness the earth keeps everything steady and 
firmly supported. The earth i<5 grounded on cosmic truth, and that ensures the 
durability of all human endeavours which are grounded on the same principle 
through the earth. Sacrifices are made on this earth and hence their effects are 
durable and sure to achieve their ends. Thus the earth is the sacred ground, the 
locus of the gods and other beings. It adds mystic power (rta) to all sacrificial 
ingredients made of earth or clay, like the bricks for the altars, the stove for 
cooking sacrificial offerings, and the pots in which these are cooked. The concept 
of bhumi as the location where beings originate is also found in the Buddhist 
canon (cf. kdmdvacambhumi, rupavacarabhumi and lokottarabhumi in .ViMag 
IV.9.3). Bhumi in this sense is almost synonymous to bhuvana or -*loka (Vol. 
II). 

In the Indian systems of meditation, both in Buddhism and in Hinduism, 
bhumi is used to denote stages or spiritual levels of experiences. 

The firmness of the earth finds further expression in cosmology. Of the three, 
four, or five cosmic elements {mahdbhuia or bhuta)^ the basic constituents of the 
physical world, the earth is the last. It is the solid element, bhu. Although on- 
tologically prihivtis one of the three, four, or five dements, namely the element 
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of solidity, cosmologically it was created last of all. Therefore, even though its 
defining characteristic is the quality of smell, it possesses the defining qualities 
of all the other elements also, viz. touch, colour and taste. However, there seems 
to be a difference of opinion as to whether the earth element possessess sound, 
the defining quality of the element of space. This may be because the earlier 
view on the number of elements was three (cf. ChUp VI.2.1-4). 


Etymology and Related Words 

As explained by Yaska, (Nir 1.14) the word prthivi is derived from the root 
prath- meaning to expand or extend and directly refers to the vastness of the 
earth. It is the feminine form of the noun prthu which means vast, broad, expan- 
sive, etc. Prthivtis a variant of the original feminine form prthvt. An interesting 
passage in the Mlmamsa Bhasya discusses whether the verb derived from 
the root prath- is used in the transitive sense. If so, the expansion of the earth 
must have been caused by some agent. But, although in the Rgved^ Indra 
is sometimes described as expanding the earth, such references are not always 
consistent. 

Because of the phonetic similarity, prthiuf, the earth, came to be connected 
with the mythological King Prthu who harnessed the wild but fertile earth to 
yield to agriculture. 

The lexicons supply many synonyms for the term prthivi or bhu/bhumi. The 
Nighantu (I.l.) gives twenty terms for prthivi oi which gau, ksmd, ksoni, ksiti, 
bhu, bhumi, prthivi, mahi, aditi, etc. are among the most important (cf. YV 
XIII. 18, where the earth is addressed as aditi and also called bhu and bhumi, 
meaning the boundless earth and the ground respectively). In the classical pe- 
riod, lexicons of synonyms like the Riganirghan^, the SabdaratnSvalT, and 
the Jatadhara contain some eighty terms signifying the earth. Terms like 
dharani, dhard, etc. signify that the earth contains and supports everything. 
Mahi refers to its vastness and vasundhard refers to the earth as the reposi- 
tory of all wealth. But prthivi /bhu/bhumi also mean land/country /location (cf. 
KathUp 1.24, where the earth is called mahdbhumi), the place inhabited by 
living beings, especially by those who are subjected to the law of karma. 

The Amara Koia (11.2.1) records thirty-eight synonyms for the earth 
(&/iu), viz. bhiih, bhiimUi, acald, anantd, rasa, viivambhard, sthird, dhard, dhar- 
itri, dharafft, k§oni, jyd, kdsyapi, k^itih, sarvarpsahd, vasumati, vasudha, urtn, 
vasundham, gotrd, kuh, prthivi, prthvi, ksmd, avanih, medini, mahi, vipuld, 
gahvari, dhdtri, gauh, ild, kumbhini, k^amd, bhutadhdtri, ratnagarbhd, jagati, 
sdgdrdmbard. 
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To these synonyms one may add those found in some early Buddhist texts. 
Thus, Buddhaghosa in the Visuddhimagga (IV.29) explaining the method of 
meditation on the earth - kasina - as a support, gives several synonyms for the 
name earth to be used by the meditator: patham, mahi (the great one), medini 
(the friendly one), bhumi (the ground), vasudha (the provider of wealth), and 
vasundhard (the bearer of wealth) etc. (tr. Bhikkhu Nyanamoli). The novice 
meditator is to choose whichever name suits his perception of the earth and 
concentrate on it. In the Majjhima Nikaya (PTS edition, Vol. 127) the mind’s 
metta is compared to the vastness of the great earth, mahi^ which is deep and 
immeasurable. 

Just as prthivt etymologically signifies that which is vast or wide (as does 
firm), bhu etymologically signifies the place of being, that is, space (^Br 
VI. 1.1. 15). But bhu and its cognates tend, more than prthivt, to indicate ground, 
clay, soil and site. But notwithstanding this slight difference in usage, both can 
be used as perfect synonyms. 


Layers of Meaning 

The Artha*Sastra defines prthivt as follows: 

I cnrrr^ 

f^RlTr; I Arth^ IX. 1.1 7- 19 

Country (space) means the earth; in it the thousands yojanas of 
the northern portion of the country that stretched between the Hi- 
malayas and the Ocean form the dominion of no significant emperor; 
in it, there are such varieties of land as forests, villages, mountains, 
watery, earthly, level plains, and uneven ground. 

(Tr. R. Shamasastry) 

Clearly here prthivt means territory. In this sense it has given rise to the 
word pdrthiva, the common term to denote a king as ‘(a lord) of the earth’. 
This is cognate to such words as prthivt/prthvi-pdla (sustainer of the earth) 
and prthivi-pati (lord of the earth). 

The earth as the bearer of life was regarded as the mother of all beings. 
It is also one of the three domains (lokdh) where all phenomena are manifest 
and, as such are the dwelling place of all things (cf. RV 1.22.15). They are the 
terrestrial dwelling, the atmospheric dwelling and the celestial dwelling (which 
are named and evoked as bhiir, bhuvar, and svar). Amarasimha on the authority 
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of Ksirasvamin, derives the word bhur, as follows: “all originates {bhavati) from 
this hence, it is called bhiih, i.e. the source. It has also a form in which it has an 
r- ending as in (the vydhrtis) bhurbhuvah svah, i.e. the names of the three lokdh” 
(AmKo II. 1.3). Next, quoting the same authority, he presents the derivation of 
the word prthixn. Following Yaska, he first derives the word from the root prath - , 
meaning expanding, broadening etc. But then he gives another derivation from 
the root prath- to descend, and explains that the earth was brought down from 
heaven by the mythical king Prthu and so is regarded as Prthivi, the daughter 
of Prthu. This famous myth about king Prthu and his taming of the Earth-cow 
is often depicted in paintings and in plastic art. 

Amarasiinha, in his collection of synonyms, classified under the heading 
of the bhumi-varga (words falling within the class earth), such words as mrt, 
mrttikd, words denoting soil, ground and sthala, sthali, site, loka, world and 
country (such as Bharatavarsa), and -*desa (Vol. 11), land (e.g. punyabhumi 
Aryavarta), types of ground such as marshy land (anupa, kaccha etc.), also 
land of a particular situation, like the border-land (paryanta-bhumi), and also 
all words meaning way or path, etc. thus bhumi, land, more than its synonym 
prthim\ the earth, includes in its connotation objects pertaining to the ground, 
soil and the like. 


Development of the Concept 

The irnporlance of this abode-of-all, dharani, to the life of mankind is easy 
to understand, and it was expressed in various hymns as well as exegetical and 
speculative passages of Vedic literature. The earliest use of the terms bhu/prthim 
is found in the Rgveda. Besides dedicating a small hymn ( V.84) of three stanzas 
exclusively to prthivi, the Rgveda mentions it in compounds like dydvdprthivi, 
rodasi, ksoni and the like in conjunction with heaven or the sky {dyuh, dyaus) 
with reference to them as cosmic parents. 

STfirsnTRr IT^rR" I 

fiRTT RTcTT ^ T a r d T HglH r; II 

?,V 1.185.10-11 

I have in my wisdom spoken this truth to heaven and earth, so that 
they will hear it first. Let them protect us from the blame and evil 
that we face. Let father and mother guard us with helping favours. 

Let this come true, what I have said here in prayer to you, sky 
and earth, father and mother. Become the closest to the gods with 
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your helping favours. Let us find the drink whose luscious drops give 
strength and ecstasy. (Tr. W. Doniger OTlaherty) 

Sometimes they are spoken of as two halves (11.27.15) and are compared to 
two great bowls turned towards each other (III.55.20). 'Fhis refers to one strand 
of Vedic cosmology according to which a golden cosmic egg was halved and the 
earth is one half of it while the sky is the other (cf. SBr VI. 1.1.11 and ChUp 
III.15.1). Again, the Rgveda describes the sky and the earth as being shaped 
like two wheels joined by an axle and that they thus resemble the greatness of 
Indra (cf. RV X.89.4). Later texts also specify that they are two halves of an 

egg- 


... I 

... II 

*brSam 1.6 

... from that (water) sprang a fiery golden egg consisting of the two 
parts of the shell, viz. heaven and earth... (Tr. M.R. Bhat) 

Even when dyau is not mentioned the earth is spoken of as the kindly mother 
to whom the dead man will go after his funeral (R.V X. 18.10). 

Heaven, atmosphere and earth frequently form a triad in the Rgveda corre- 
sponding to the above-mentioned three realms (— ^/ofca, Vol. II). Sometimes the 
Rgveda only uses the word prthivi in the plural to indicate the three realms. 
Indra upheld the earth and spread it out {paprathat^ RV II. 15.1). Visnu mea- 
sured it and then secured the abode on high. This conception gave rise to the 
myth of Visnu’s thr(M? steps (-+ kmma, Vol. II). 

Pnwf t j ^ MirafllPH I 

RV 1.154.1 

Let me now sing the heroic deeds of Visnu, who has measured apart 
the realms of earth, who propped up the upper dwelling-place, strid- 
ing far as he stepped forth three times. (Tr. W. Doniger O’Flaherty) 

Prthim, the earth, is the source of food and shelter. She is the fertile field 
which is impregnated by rainwater. Sometimes heaven fertilizes the earth by the 
descent of moisture and light and then both nourish living beings in the form of 
rain and vegetation. She is luminous (arjuni), and she scatters the rain on the 
ground to increase the harvest of grain. Alternatively the rain cloud fecundates 
her. 
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y ymr fr^ i 

xn '^xxrx ^srnr^ '{Mt ^d^rMpgi ii 

BLV V.83.4 

The winds blow strong, the lightnings flash, the plants spring up, 
the firmament dissolves; earth becomes (fit) for all creatures when 
Parjanya fertilizes the soil with showers. (Tr. H.H. Wilson) 

A very important aspect of the way in which the earth is conceived in the 
Vedas is as a firm support. She not only supports all created beings but also 
upholds all the ritual activities of man. As dhard, the locus, the earth bears all, 
and her own stability is beyond any doubt. Indra fixes her to strengthen the 
foundation of the heavenly region. 

It >j»=Tr anivT : ii 

RV I.62.5cd 

Thou Indra, hast spread out the earth’s high ridges, and firmly fixed 
the region under heaven. (Tr. R.T.H. Griffith) 

As ksmd, she supports the mountains and trees of the forests; she is great 
(ma/w), firm (drdhd), (RV V.84.3), and Visnu has fixed her with pegs (RV 
VII. 99.3) while Brhaspati supports her ends (RV IV.50.1). In the Rgveda 
X.90, Purusa, the cosmic giant, created the world out of his body and his feet 
became the earth. 

Moreover the earth is firmly grounded on truth. 

ftfr arfr fw: ii 

RV X.85.1 

The earth is propped up by truth, the sky is propped up by the sun. 
Through the Law the Adityas stand firm and Soma is placed in the 
sky. (Tr. W. Doniger O’Flaherty) 

The idea that the earth’s foundation is Truth and Cosmic Order (Ha) is 
more clearly expressed in the famous hymn to the Earth in the Atharva-Veda 
(XII.1.1). 

^ ^tirr cRt i 

AV XII. 1. lab 

Great Truth, formidable right, consecration, penance, brahman, sac- 
rifice sustain the earth. (Tr. W.D. Whitney) 
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Thus satya, truth, rto, cosmic order, dxksd, initiation, tapas, penance, brah- 
man^ and sacrifice sustain the earth. Therefore, the earth who is the mistress 
of what is and what is to be, can expand to contain all created beings. This 
important attribute of the earth enhances the sacrificer’s trust in her to support 
him and his ritual activities. The Atharva-Veda says: 

<1^ i ^ H I I 

R'Wr aTT^cRT: I 

W ^ TthTRT II 

AV XII.1.13 

Earth on whose surface they enclose the altar, and all performers 
spin the thread of worship; in whom the stakes of sacrifice, resplen- 
dant, are fixed and raised on high before the oblation, may she, this 
earth, prospering, make us prosper. (Tr. R.T.H. Griffith) 

In the Rgveda (X.72,6) it is stated that Brahmanaspati forged together 
the world from nothing, like a smith. The existent came out of the nonexistent 
and thence in succession came forth the earth, space, Aditi and Daksa. The 
gods were borne by Aditi who brought forward the sun. I'his description was 
further developed in the hymn (X.190) which states that from heat {tapas) was 
generated order (rta), whence arose the night, the ocean, the year, and the 
creator {dhatd) who produced, in succession, sun, moon, heaven and earth (cf. 
also UV X. 12 1.1). The earth is referred to as the first created phenomenon by 
the Satapatha Brahmana (XIV. 1.2. 10-11): 

t ♦ + 

. . ^ ^ MI^VIMT41 I cIFT <1^1^ 

vjxwf Rff d - i^Pir: srsTTfl^: I fsrW vrmT 

SBr XIV.1.2.10 11 

The firstborn of the world, doubtless, is this earth: it thus 
is therewith that he (Adhvaryu) supplies and completes it. 
[Prajapati/sacrificer]. . . 

Indeed, only so large was this earth in the beginning, of the size of 
a span. A boar, called Emusa, raised her up, and he was her lord 
Prajapati: with that mate, his heart’s delight, he (Adhvaryu) thus 
supplies and completes him. (7'r. J. Eggeling) 

The Taittirlya Samhitfi (VII.1.5.1) records the same myth of the earth’s 
birth as follows: 
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Figure 47: Varaha with Bhudevi: Eran, M.P., 5th Cent. A.D. 


^TRt wr BPrlHB amftcT dfwsf fT 

cTT iJ^^TcTcrr WfHIt*' mSW 

^ cRT '{ry«l ... I 


TSam VII. 1.5. 1 

This was in the beginning the waters, the ocean. In it Prajapati be- 
coming the wind, moved. He saw her and becoming a boar he seized 
her. Her, becoming Visvakarma He wiped. She extended, she became 
the earth and hence the earth is called the earth (lit. extended). (Tr. 
A.B. Keith) 


There is a beautiful hymn to the earth in the Atharva-Veda (XII.l) (see 
Bruce’s “Vedic Conception of the Earth”, JRAS, 1862, 321fF). Like the Rgveda 
it also gives a picture of the earth very much as a natural phenomenon. It further 
adds that the earth is where the people of old spread themselves, and the gods 
overcame the asuras (XII.1.5). But it is also where people live and offer sacrifice 
to the gods. Here for the first time a connection is made with the earth and its 
special quality, i.e. the odour. 

TRC: ’{fvRl ^ ^THTT: I 

ZT ^ ^TT *TT ^ f^RT II 

AV XII.l. 23 
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Scent that hath risen from thee, 0 earth, the fragrance which grow- 
ing herbs and plants and waters carry, shared by Apsarasas, shared 
by Gandharvas, therewith make thou me sweet; let no man hate me, 

(Tr. R.T.H. Griffith) 

This could be the source for the later ascription to the element of earth 
(solidity) of the essential quality of smell {gandha). 

Also in this hymn the earth is said to be full of hidden treasures and to 
possess gold in her heart. Earth also bears Are. She is, declares the poet, his 
mother. He prays to her to be milked by all people which may be the origin of 
the earth’s personiAcation as a cow in the myth of Prthu. In fact, this hymn 
often compares the earth to a cow. She is also identiAed with Aditi, the source 
of light and deliverer from sin. 

An anthropomorphic conception of the form of the earth does not seem to 
have been developed in the Vedas. The Satapatha Brahmana calls it circular 
{parimandala). The early Vedic description of the earth is naturalistic; she is 
full of hills, mountains, slopes, rivers, seas and oceans. 

ftnrr w: m 'jPr: ^Pfcrr i 

AV XII. 1.26 

Rock [is] earth {bitumi), stone, dust; this earth {bhumi) [is] held 
together, held; to that earth, gold-backed {-vakfase) have I paid 
homage. (Tr. W.D. Whitney) 

Also the Rgveda (1,35.8) says that the earth {prthivt) has eight points 
(kakubha) of the horizon. 

The Yajur-Veda (XIII. 18) understands the term bhumi to mean ground. 
Bhu means the earth as a whole, and bhuvana indicates the world. I'he Yajur- 
Veda (1.17), takes even the word prthivt to mean' earth/clay, the material for 
making pots and the like. Also the TaittirTya Samhitfi (1.1.2) takes prthivi to 
mean the ground, where sacriAces to the gods arc performed. The Sfinkhayana 
Brahmana (1.9.3.11), clearly equates the earth with the clay/soil which makes 
the bricks for the construction of an altar. In Vedic literature the earth is 
venerated as a source of food, an eternal abode of men and other created beings. 
She is a mother who nurtures beings during their Ufetime and lovingly holds 
them after their death. 


trw T: ^ WfV: 11 


RV 1.22.15 
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Thornless be thou, 0 Earth, spread wide before us for a dwelling- 
place. Vouchsafe us shelter broad and sure. (Tr. R.T.H. Griffith) 

In the texts on rituals, both Vedic and Agamic, the importance of bhumi, 
the earth, our locus, continued to grow. Earth as clay constituted the basic 
material for sacrificial utensils, for preparing bricks to construct the sacrificial 
altars. The steadfastness and stability, as well as the purity of the earth, lent 
sanctity and trustworthiness to these products of earth. The Yajur-Veda says, 
praising the sacrificial brick: 

^ *Tr II 

YV XIII.18 

Thou art the earth, the ground, thou art the all-sustaining Aditi, 
she who supporteth all the world. 

Control the earth, steady the earth, do thou the earth no injury. 

(Tr. R.T.H. Griffith) 

The efficacy of the rites thus depends heavily on the selection of the right 
ground at the right location. 

The second strand of ideas that developed from the early Vedic conceptions 
of the earth as the primordially created object, crystallized in its inclusion 
among the cosmic elements as representing solidity. As quoted above, even in 
the Vedas, the original elements, namely, water, air and earth are considered to 
be the primal created matter. 

The cosmic element of solidity, i.e. the earth {prthim-tattva), forms the basis 
of our tangible world. The concept of the material world emerging from three or 
four or five cosmic elements is accepted by most of the ancient Indian systems 
of speculation on the nature of the empirical world and its cognition. 

The ChSndogya Upanisad mentions a sequence of cosmic creation in 
which sat, i.e, primordial being, produced —t'tejas; tejas produced the waters 
which then produced anna. Anna (foodgrains) here symbolizes prthim. 

m arrr i 

ciT«Rnr5^3Rr i' 

ChUp VI.2.3-4 

That (being, sat) considered: let me be many, let me procreate. It 
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then created heat {tejas). That heat considered: let me be many, let 
me procreate. It then created the waters. Those waters considered: 
let us be many, let us procreate. They created grains. 

The TaittirTya Upanisad gives a slightly different enumeration. 

I aTTfmBTT ffTf: I 

I arr^rnr: i 3 Tw: i i 

9iTtT*ft«ft'5?nT I ^Tflfrd I 

TUp II. 1.1 

From that (brahman), that is from this self, the void (dkdm) came 
into existence, from the void came air, from air fire, from fire the 
waters, from the waters came earth, from earth came plants, from 
plants food, from food man. 

The sequence of the cosmic elements of void, air, fire, water and earth 
emerged out of such Samkhya-like statements in the Vedic literature. They 
were subsequently systematized in the later speculative literature. 

The six systems of ancient Brahmanical philosophy (Jarsana-sdstra) ac- 
cepted five cosmic elements to be the constituents of the material world. Even 
heterodox systems, such as Buddhism, consider bhu to be the solid element. 

I 

ViMag XI.33 

... for the earth element is characterized as hard, but its mode is 
rough, which is why it is called ‘harsh’. (Tr. Bhikkhu Nyanamoli) 

The elements are put in the sequence dkdsa (sky/space), vdyu (air), tejas 
(fire), salila (water) and bhd (earth). A causal relation is maintained between 
each preceding element and its immediately following element. Moreover, each 
element is considered to possess a subtle causal existence which produces its 
gross elemental form. The former is called tanmdtra (its essence) and is de- 
fined by its essential quality, namely sabda (sound) for dkdsa, sparsa (touch) 
for vdyu, rupa (colour/ visibility) for tejas, rasa (taste/fluidity) for salila and 
gandha (smell/fragrance) for earth. Because of the chain of causal relationships 
between the elements, ea^h successive element possesses all the essential quali- 
ties belonging to its preceding elements. 

YuDlp on SamKa 38 
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The earth has five qualities because it is caused by gandhatanmdtra 
which possesses all (four) qualities (i.e.) sound, touch, colour, taste 
and smell. 

As explained in the Yoga-Siltras and elaborated in the commentary by 
Vyasa, in order to control the mind from straying into divergent phenomena, 
meditation is recommended on the essential nature of the latter. By knowing its 
essence the yogin arrives at the material source of each phenomenon. Without 
such a strong foundation (drdhabhumi) to hold onto, meditation may become 
chaotic (cf. YSu 1.14). This method is described in the Yoga-Sutra (1.34,40- 
45; 11.18) and the commentary by Vyasa on it explains why a yogin must 
understand the nature and position of the gross elements. The Yoga-Sutra 
IV. 14 and Vyasa’s commentary thereon further explain the gradual process by 
which phenomena become gross and diverse, causing mental distraction and 
hence suffering: 

... hRuiih: 'jfvftWTT^- 

YSiiBh IV. 14 

The sound and other [perceptible objects], belonging to the general 
class of limitation-in-extent, have a single mutation, an atom of 
earth a part of a fine-substance (tanmdtra). And these [atoms] have 
a single mutation, the earth, a cow, a tree, a mountain, for examples. 

(Tr. J.H. Woods) 

Like all the orthodox darsana-sdstras, the Ayurvedic texts accepted the 
Samkhya concept of the elements as the source of all conglomerate phenomena, 
including the human body. Thus, the Caraka Samhita describes the basic 
ingredients of an embryo as follows: 

CarSam SaStha IV.6 

Indeed an embryo is a modification of dkdsa, vdyu, agni, toyas and 
bhu and the seat of consciousness. 

Persons, things and medicinal herbs are characterised by the predominance 
of the essential qualities of one or more elements that produce them (cf. SuSam 
SaStha 1.19 -2b; CarSam SaStha V.5; ibid. IV. 12 and CarSam SuStha XXVI.ll; 
also cf. BrSam LXVIII.90 and 109). 
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fiF^T T JT^tfT^c^r I 

BrSam LXVIII.90 

The bodily lustre born of the earth (element), makes up the teeth, 
skin, nails, and hair of the body and head glossy, and smells good; 
it bestows contentment, wealth and progress in life, and causes con- 
tinuous engagement in religious and meritorious acts. (Based on the 
tr. by M.R. Bhat) 

^*-M)JMId ^^RPT: fPRlT I 

BrSam LXVIIT,109ab 

A man of earthly nature possesses the smell of fragrant flowers, 
enjoys pleasures, has a sweet breath, and is firm in character. 

(Tr. M.R. Bhat) 

In the texts on mythology the earth is considered more concretely. The 
material earth, both as an element and as the land, begins to acquire a flxed 
colour (yellow or black), as well as a fixed form (quadrangular or round) and 
so forth. The Visnu Parana fixes the size of the earth at five million yojanas, 
which comprises the continents, oceans, and mountain ranges (cf. ViPur II.4.97; 
also cf. AgPur 119.28). 

The Matsya PurSna says the earth is circular: 

li MatPur CXXIV.18 

The space in the firmament studded with the stars is equal in cir- 
cumference to the magnitude of entire earth below. (Tr. H.H. Wil- 
son) 

In the DevT Purana, the earth is compared to a lotus. 

Ter fenr: tt w f i 

DPur 46.4 

The earth is (like) a lotus, the quarters are its leaves and mount 
Meru is its pericarp. 

The Visnu PurSna also refers to the origin of the earth from Visnu’s feet. 
This is based on the Rgveda (X.129) mentioned above; 

INT VTT^ ftVT^Ir T" TTfrfr Tl<iwh I 

itrtFT f cRT: ni«JlMli5dHl«TI II ViPur 1.13.92 
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Figure 48: Varaha with Bhudevi and Naga: Deogarh, 9th Cent. A.D. 

The Earth, the mother, the nurse, the receptacle, and nourisher of 
all existent things, was produced from the sole of the foot of Visnu. 

(Tr. H.H. Wilson) 

However, the Puranas, including the Valsnava Puranas quoted above, also 
faithfully reproduce the earth’s emergence from under the primordial waters as 
stated by the Vedas. Now the earth achieves full anthropomorphic form and is 
the goddess Earth. She is now associated with Brahma and Visnu, who are said 
to have rescued her from the hands of the demons. The Vaisnava Puranas tend 
to make Visnu the prime mover of that act. 

ViSm 1.12 

Thus, in the distant past, with the purpose of bestowing good on 
beings, the Lord, assuming the form of Yajnavaraha, rescued the 
divine Earth who was deep in the water {raadtala). 

In the Vaifnava Agamas Vi§nu not only rescues her from the waters but 
also marries her. Hence, in these ^astras Visnu has two spouses, ^rl and Bhu, 
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representing cosmic matter, i.e. prakHi. 

The second set of myths about the earth personified as a cow is also a 
prominent motif in the Vaisnava Puranas. These myths elaborate on the story 
of harnessing the earth to yield grain and other crops, a process metaphorically 
described as milking the earth-cow. The person associated with this primordial 
farming is king Prthu. 

w f iryr i 

'MMiwfl' ii 

c1ii5Ih jrsnTrTRr f^Tc^rw: ii 

ViPur 1.13.87-88 

... and the King Prthu therefore, having made Svayambhuva Manu 
the calf, milked the earth and received the milk into his own hand, 
for the benefit of mankind. Thence proceeded all kinds of corn and 
vegetables upon which people subsist now and perpetually. 

(Tr. H.H. Wilson) 

It is stated in the Visnu Purana (1.13.90-91) that the earth was milked 
by gods, sages, demons, and other beings. They each had their own milkers and 
calves of their own species. 

When Prthu first chased the earth-cow, she finally surrendered herself to 
his mercy. Then he tenderly revived her by granting her safety: 

mwsrenn’ ^ fw i 

ViPur 1.13.89 

By granting life to the earth, Prthu was her father, and then (she) 
derived the patronymic appellation PrthivT (the daughter of Prthu). 

(Tr. H.H. Wilson) 

Both these mythological forms, the goddess Bhti and the earth-cow are repre- 
sented in various art forms (cf. also MatPur X.35). The goddess Bhu can be 
seen in most South Indian Visnu temples accompanying the main image. 

TcTTTT fTPrnr I 


VDhPur III.61.1-2 
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Figure 49: Bhiidovi: bronze, 15th Cent. A.D., Tanjore Art Gallery 

O son of Yadus, the image of the earth is to be made with a parrot- 
like (dark) complexion and divine ornaments. She has four arms and 
a pleasing bodily appearance, and is clad in rnoon-white clothes. One 
should put in her (four) hands a vessel full of jewels, a vessel full of 
grains, a vessel full of medicinal herbs and a lotus. 

In the liturgical literature, both Vedic and Agamic/Tantric, all the senses of 
hhu/prihim run parallel. When the Visnu Pur&na says: 

^ MfdrSdl II 

ViPur II.7.11cd 

This earth is the world where the fruits of sacrifice (i.e. ritual karma) 
exist, and the sacrifice is firmly based on her. 

It is echoing the Taittirlya Samhitfi (1.1.9) where the earth is addressed as 
the devayajani^ ‘^whereon sacrifices are offered” (tr. A.B. Keith, cf. also AV 
Xn.i.l3). 
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The earth is the karmabhuTni, i.e. the pla^e where beings must both act and 
enjoy or suffer the fruits of their significant actions (karma). 

II 

JfW ^TTW W, 'Tf, t[?TT: ^<i*l«l ffr I 

... snr W ^pTT^pTc^warFT ^iijuh^ f W’Trq i d I ST^ 

I ?r?r sra^TT^f^siTFi^, 

SfilWHftfd I di| l ^*R»*^UIM ^ M^HJ^»^t»HIHU|<-^^ , 

^pTFT ^ WRft%«iHiHUiw grqr^T 

rreniTFr d ^ <1 1 <j|f> T «IM^f l 

%feREr: I 


SaSi on TaSu III.37 

Bharata, Airavata, and Videha excluding Devakuru and Uttarakuru, 
are the regions of labour. 

Bharata, Airavata and Videha are five each. All these are described 
as the regions of action. Why are these called the regions of action? 

This is because these are the seats of good and evil deeds. But do 
not the three worlds constitute the seat of activity? Yes. Still these 
must be understood to be the seats of plenty of activity. For instance, 
demerit capable of plunging a being in the seventh infernal region 
is acquired only in Bharata etc. Similarly, merit which leads to the 
highest celestial state such as Sarvarthasiddhi devas is also acquired 
in the same regions only. Similarly, the six kinds of occupations such 
as agriculture along with gifts to the worthy obtain in these regions 
only. Hence these are called the re^ons of action. (Tr. S.A. Jain) 

There are also a number of regions of enjoyment (bhogabhumi^ cf. TiPa IV.382- 
383, 2954; SaSi III. 37, etc.) which offer the soul the opportunity to livq out 
its accumulated karma. Jaina doctrine makes this point by calling the earth 
madhyaloka (the middle realm). It is located in the middle of the world {-*loka), 
and consists of a system of alternating concentric rings of oceans and continents 
(dvfpa). Our own continent, ‘Jambudvipa’ is in the centre of it. Bh^aita lies 
within Jambudvipa. This is called the karmabhumi, where the TTrthahkaras 
were active. 

The Jaina equation of bhumi with loka finds its parallel in the 
Pura^ic/ Agamic tradition which posits seven layers (tala) of nether regions un- 
der the surface of the earth. This creates a symmetrical cosmos, since bhurloka, 
this earth, has seven regions or lokaa above it. The Agni Purftna gives a 
definition of bhurloka which seems to be somewhat narrow in its scope. It 
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Figure 50: Madhyabhumi: the islands (dvipas) and oceans (samudras) oMhe mid- 
dle country, Jain Cosmology (Gouache on paper, 18th Cent. A.D. Rajasthan) 


says "that which can be reached by walking on foot is to be known as bhur- 
loka {padagamydstu bhiirloka)”. This definition successfully excludes the regions 
above and below the surface of the earth, but what about lakes, rivers, seas and 
oceans? Perhaps the author confused the planet earth with the ground earth. 

The earth is always remembered as the sustaining, sheltering mother. A 
humorous episode in the domestic life of Siva, Parvatl and their two sons is 
narrated in the l^iva PurAna. In a competition between the two brothers to 
see who could circumambulate the earth first, Skanda rode his peacock at top 
speed and in a short while completed his round. However, Ganesa, whose mount 
is a rat, seemed not to have moved at all. When challenged by his parents, he de- 
clared that he had finished his circumambulation long before while Skanda was 
still busy flying. When l^iva and the Goddess asked him how he had managed 
to do this in such a short time, since the earth is so immense, with its seven 
continents encircled by oceans and full of vast impenetrable forests, Ganela 
calmly answered that they, his parents have witnessed him doing so when he 
worshipped and circumambulated them, the parents of all the universe (l$Pur 
II.4.19.35). Here, the Pura^a identifies ^iva and his consort with the Vedic 
cosmic parents Dyavaprthivl. 
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si'flfd : ^nJ^jcTRt 'jfMP *T?rr ii 

* * ♦ 

ijrV f^ret T I 

>TTcrr f^TtTT %T uHTcT: ^[T'rfrT^ I 

sn^RTT ^ fi iiN^fVd «RTf^rr ii 


MBh XIIL61.35cd and 46-47 
It has been said that the earth is the original source of all creatures. 


Men originated from the earth and it is to the earth that they return 
when they disappear. Living creatures are divided into four classes 
and have the earth as their primordial essence. The earth is both 
the mother and father of the universe of creatures, 0 king. There 
is no element, 0 king, that can compare with the earth. (Based on 
the tr. by M.N. Dutt) 


The earth as the ground or site is of supreme importance for a person 
engaged in ritual action. For all ritual acts, the ground, bhumi, where the rite is 
to take place, is a crucial factor. Even in a consecrated place, inside a temple or 
a family shrine, before starting the daily ritual, the worshipper has to pray and 
propitiate the divine Earth - Prthivi, the sacred ground where the worshipper 
must spread his purified seat (LT XXXIII. 38-39). The selection of a site is 
crucially important for any ritual, be it for making an altar for worship and 
sacrifice, for constructing a religious pavilion or temple or a divine palace. 

The word bhumi in the Buddhist systems has several meanings, includ- 
ing: station, location, place of origin, stage, phase etc. Buddhaghosa in his 
commentary on the DTgha Nikaya (1.54), explains the term ‘eight stations 
of people' (attha purisa-bhumiyo) mentioned by Makkhail-Gosalo. These are: 
manda-bhimi, khidda-bhumi, vimamsana-bhumi, ujugata-bhumi, sekha-bhumi, 
samana-bhumi, jina-bhumi and panna-bhiimi. These are stations or stages of 
a person's life, from birth till the perfect stage of renunciation and mental 
equilibrium. Makkhali-Gosido was an Ajlvaka, and a contemporary of both 
MahavTra and the Buddha. But his views were totally different from the Bud- 
dhist or the Jaina view. The Visuddhimagga (IV.9.3) uses bhumi in words 
like kdmdvacarabhumi^ in the sense of plane. 

The Abhidharma Koia (11.23) uses the term bhumi to mean, ‘the place 
of origin' (aee tr. by Louis de la Vallee Poussin, p. 152). Vasubandhu uses the 
term bhumi in the word mahdbhumika; so called because it is the ground and 
the place of origin of the great dharmos. These are the dharmas of great extent 
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Figure 52: Buddha in bhumisparsamudra: Sarnath, Gupla period 


which are prevalent everywhere. One calls the dharma mahdbhumika because 
it is inherent in the mahdbhiimi, so called because it is present always in every 
thought. 

In the life of the Buddha, ihe earth plays an important role as a witness to 
his enlightenment and as a symbol of unshakable firmness. In Buddhist icono- 
graphy “This is represented by the figure of Aksobhya, the immutable (Tib, 
mi-bskyod-pa). As a sign of his unshakable, steadfast nature, he is touching 
the earth {bhvmisparsa-mudrd) with the finger-tips of his right hand, because 
the earth is the symbol of the immutable, the solid, the concrete, the formed.” 
(Lama Anagarika Govinda, p. 108). This gesture of touching the earth is mostly 
connected with Buddha’s victory over Mara and his final enlightenment. It is 
represented in Buddhist art since ca the 2nd Cent. A.D. and has found many 
expressions in Gandhara, Kushana, Gupta etc. sculpture as well as in Tibetan 
and Far Eastern sculpture and painting (cf. KaCaT 171: ... paryanke vdmahasto 
bhavati bhuvigato daksino j&nudtsdty bhusparsd^ksoohyamudrd .,.). 

That the qualities of the earth are embodied in the Arhat is also stressed 
by the Dhammapada: 
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T^^tr 

wnr w dift-fl II 

DhPad VII.6 

Like the earth, the arahat is patient and is not provoked to respond 

in anger; like the door-post he is firm; he is unperturbed by the ups 

and downs of life; he is serene and pure like a lake free from mud. 

For such an arahat there will be no more rebirths. (Tr. D.M. Tin) 

Though bhumis are mentioned in Buddhist Tantras as actual places 
of pilgrimage {pitha, etc., cf. HT 1.7.10-18), they arc identified with the 
stages of spiritual progress. Hence the Bodhisattva is called “Lord of the 
Ten Stages”, dasabhumisvara. Here the correspondence between external 
places and internal stages is established. One of the most important uses of 
bhumif bhumikd is that of spiritual stages, as mainly developed in Mahayana. 
In the MahayfinasGtralankfira these bhumis are also called vihdra^ because 
the bodhisattvas delight in these stages. 

Several texts such as the Mahavastu speak of ten bhumis, which has been 
systematized in the DasabhGmika-Sutra. The names of these stages are mean- 
ingful (cf. ibid.): 

1. pramuditd: delightful 

2. vimald: immaculate 

3. prabhdkari: luminous 

4. arcismati: radiant 

5. sudurjayd: invincible 

6. abhimukhi: directed toward 

7. durangamd: far-reaching 

8. acald: steady 

9. sddhumati: full of goodness 

10. dharmameghd: ‘cloud of dharma’. 

These stages mark the way to bodhisattvahood. In the following commentary 
the connection between the perfections {pdramitd) and bhumis is established: 

arFWT JPIT^ 'll 
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>T%?r 11 

(V) ilHfl l H I 

f^R^ftTOTW: Hr<4lrK^^ I^^HW 

Amrtakanika on AryaMS p.29 

He is the Lord of ten bhumis namely of pramudita and others which 
are differentiated into twenty-four divisions characterised by pithas 
and upapilhas. The principal is the all-pervading one which shines 
and permeates all by its nature of innate/inborn knowingness. The 
meaning is as follows: 

The yogin becomes exceedingly delighted because of offering 
(ddndt). He becomes ordained with high morals and is free from 
defilement. By means of forbearance he becomes the illuminator (of 
ail). By the perfection of vtrya, energy he becomes ordained with 
light and a person of merit. By the perfection of dhydna, medita- 
tion, he causes everything to come near. By means of the perfec- 
tion of prajnd he becomes indomitable. The highest means is called 
durangama by which he becomes the owner of mighty strength and 
steadiness. By means of mindfulness he becomes sddhu but cUiar- 
mamegha is that which is the bestower of knowledge. The victorious 
one is Tathagata who is known by all and that is the eleventh. 

(Tr. H.N. Chakravarty) 

Other texts enumerate seven bhumis (cf. BoBhu, Lankavatara-Siitra), or 
they speak of twelve bhumis or stages on the way to perfect bodhisattvahood 
(cf. HT 1.7.11, SaddhPuSu V!l, etc.). 

Similarly, in the Yoga-Sutra of Patanjali bhumi means stages of meditation: 
cPPT HHVr TRPJPr: WT 11 

YSii 11.27 

For him (there is) insight seven-fold and advancing in stages to the 
highest. (Tr. J.H. Woods) 

The fact that seven stages of wisdom are mentioned but not explained shows 
that these seven bhumis were well-known at the time of Patanjali (cf. also Sutra 
III.6: tasya bhumisu viniyogah, saying that samyama should be applied to all 
the stages of yoga). 

The Siva-Satras, a basic text of Kashmir ^aivism, also use the term 
bhumikd to denote the various phases of experience and consciousness a yogi 
passes through. Ksemaraja elaborates on the Sutra: 
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^ aTFT *i^ r <f t ni»i> Ptc^ 

^mw f^<f^<ffdfMd f q»f<lcl«*lfcl»<UH^Hj *fr 

MlrMfr arrlr^Hc^T ^^<IV4l^^|Uldl ; cTT ^tJTPT 'Kdr^^IfU 

d^N><n cPi v aT TOl^fd^lPd^r^^ l ; MPifildl >J^, ^ ^ 

SSuVim 1.1^. 

The stations and stages of yoga constitute a fascinating wonder. 

As a person is struck with wonder by seeing something extraordi- 
nary, even so there is a pleasant surprise for the great yogt who 
notices in mute wonder an expansion (in the power) of his entire 
complex of senses, as they come fully under the influence of the inner 
Self which is a mass of consciousness and full of unique, pre-eminent 
and ever-new delight of I-consciousness which blossoms forth in the 
experience of the various objects of perception. The yogi has this 
experience in himself that is full of uninterrupted joy -- a joy wi*h 
which he never feels satiated. This fascinating wonder betokens the 
various stations and stages of yoga which means communion with 
the Highest Reality. These are definite ^stations indicative of the re- 
pose of the yogi in the higher consciousness during the powers of his 
ascent to the Highest Reality, not experiences which one may notice 
in mulddhara or the psychic centre between the eyebrows. (Tr. J. 
Singh) 

A similar meaning is found in Utpaladeva’s Sivastotravati: 


^ ^ 41^ I Pi Ri ' ^ i ysf yifiT "ii 

SSto IV.2 

Although I have gradually traversed 
The steps of the various gods. 

Having as support the feet of Siva, 

What a wonder it is that not even now 

Do I part with this lowliest of states! (Tr. C.R. Bailly) 

The meaning of bhumikd as ‘place, site' is not lost sight of in the context of 
spiritual experience: 


II SSto vi.9 
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On what site do you not dwell? 

What exists that does not exist in your body? 

I am wearied! 

Therefore let me reach you everywhere, 

Without difficulty. (Tr. C.R. Bailly) 

Utpaladeva prays to the Lord to be raised to “a state of perfection” (sid- 
dhibhumiy ^Sto XIX. 13). 

The use of the term bhumi, to mean levels (also called bhumikd) and lay- 
ers (tala) persisted in the development of religious ideas. The Yoga-V&sistha 
too speaks about the levels of spiritual experience (jndnabhumikd) and men- 
tions seven such stages (III. 118.2-1 6). The 16th century Vedanta philosopher 
Madhusudana Sarasvatl developed on that basis his account of eleven levels of 
devotional experience which he called bhakti-bhiimikd (BhRas I.33--35). 


Manifestation in the Arts 

The art-form most directly connected with the earth is architecture, whether 
secular or sacred. In the Aparijitaprccha (1.33) we are told that three phe- 
nomena are of crucial importance for any SMtra concerned with architecture 
and the like. These are: the earth, which is the substratum of all such construc- 
tions, Prthu, who is the patron lord of the earth and Visvakarman, the divine 
planner and architect. Actually, Visvakarman himself planned and beautified 
the earth aided by his four sons Ajita and the rest whom he took on an air- 
borne vehicle called Puspaka to have a proper view of the entire surface of the 
earth: 


dWT I 

AparPr 1.33 

Having mounted our (airborne vehicle), Puspaka, observe the earth 
(medini), who is the bearer of all created beings, starting from the 
southern Meru, upto the ocean girdle (of the earth). 

Bhojaraja, an earlier author, narrates at the beginning of his 
Samarfingana-SQtradhfira a myth about how the earth, Prthu and 
Visvakarman collaborated in fashioning the earth as a human habitat. This 
is how architects interpret the Puranic myth of Prthu’s taming of the wild 
earth. 
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The most important and indeed the primary task is to determine a site. Ev- 
erything depends on it. Testing the suitability of a piece of land for religious or 
secular construction depends on its practical, ecological and mystical qualities. 

Mayam II.9 

Of the four categories (of dwelling places, vdstu), however, it is the 
Earth which is said to occupy the first place, since, for beings, it is 
she who was (created) before all else and who is the support for the 
stability of the world. (Tr. B. Dagens) 

The importance of selecting a flawless site for religious activities is under- 
scored in the prayer of the architect /sculptor in the same text: 

Ph gfw wrr gfadr i 

Mayam XVIII.197 

Let the earth who is in good health, happy, rich, of renowned fame, 
full of great and marvellous prowess, associated with untroubled 
ritual performances, ever live in the ways of religious acts. (Tr. B. 
Dagens) 

There are various methods of testing the suitability of a building site. 

^ Ould I 

vFirr rivr ^ ^uH^idlM II 
5r cTVr I 

: II 

Pq^HI *iS<jfMVlWPd»fi I 

W dVT dVT II 

=r dAr t i 

«*^4Hi«ii t>fAPdwyTfTOfr^[»Tnr ii 

T Pifll«iH^iii)Pci tnifr ‘II 

T dvr ^ w T #4^“ i 

gr fv* ; ii 

VDhPur II.29.2-7 

First one should examine the earth possessing auspicious marks. 
Blessed is that ground where water flows towards the east and also 
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is elevated on the south. It should not have patches of sand, nor 
should it be flooded with (excessive waters) from another stream. It 
should be free from anthills, holes which are nests of rats, and bushes 
of thorns. It should feel soft to touch and (should be) hard but not 
barren. Its shape should not be like barley, nor like the forehead of 
an elephant. Its surface should not be (hollow) like a winnowing fan, 
nor (arched) like a tortoise. It should not be devoid of strength. It 
should not be full of worms. It should not be excessively dusty. A 
flower placed on (the surface) should not fade, nor, O descendant 
of Bhrgu, should a lamp (lighted and placed on it) extinguish. O 
Rama, water placed on it should not dry up fast. Such a site is most 
suitable and the wise should let his dweUing be constructed there. 

(Tr. P. .Shah) 

The Mayamata defines a building site as follows: 



* ♦ ♦ 


M 0 d M P^ ' P^r^c n' II 

VT m ^ j[PHp<rffWd T ^ P^ V l Md : I 

Mayam 11.2, 4-5ab 

(An abode, vdstu) is of four kinds, earth, place, vehicle and bed. The 
earth is the principal abode) because it is on her that all others are 
constructed. ...When the colour, odour, taste, shape, orientation, 
sound and texture [of the soil] have been properly tested in a piece of 
land and when its boundary is fixed then it is known to be a building 
site (6/iumi), which is different for each varna. (Tr. B. Dagens) 

The Visnudharmottara PurSna (111.93.32-33) gives the colours and 
tastes of ground suitable for the four varnas. These are white, red, yellow and 
black according to the kinds of grass that grows there, viz. kusa, reed, kdsa and 
darbha, respectively. Again, their tastes are sweet, astringent, sour -and salty 
respectively, and are suitable for brahmanas, ksatriyas, vaisyas and sudras. 

Here bhumi means a site as well as ground or clay. Some practical tests 
recommended to determine the hardness of the ground of the site make that 
clear. 
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g^ lftrl*I T »r»ia i <i[4<ivl^<ld< l W II 

MatPur CCLIII.16cd-18 

(On the site, one) should dig a hole, a cubit wide and fill it up 
with the excavated earth. If the loose earth’s volume is greater than 
the hollow dug up, then building there will bring prosperity (to the 
builder), if it is less it will be harmful to build there* and if it is of 
equal volume the result will be neutral. Alternatively, one should 
plough the land and sow all types of grains there. If within three, 
five or seven days the sprouts become long it is the best ground, if 
the sprouts are tiny the land should be avoided. 

The meaning ‘soil’ for 6huis also found in the Brhat Samhita (LV.2). The 
author recomjiionds the following treatment to soften the texture of the soil. 
One should first sow sesame seeds on the ground and then when the plants are 
in bloom crush them in the soil. 

However, where the Mayamata (II.2) uses the word bhumi, the Manasara 
(III.2 and 7) uses the word dhard and mahu Both these words mean the earth 
as a whole. However, it is clear that the site and the soil where a foundation is 
to be laid are equally important. The Silpa Prakasa says: 

'iPf: ^ gw wr tt frw crvr ii 

^iPrak 11.164 

[The area of] the ground (bhumi) of a temple is its base. The shape 
of a temple is made according to the shape of the ground-plan. The 
plan is mainly of two types, square and rectangular. (Tr. A. Boner) 

When bhumi is used in the sense of a ground plan, the term bhumi-ksetra is 
sometimes used. 

WW: I 

cRT: WW: »T vq*ll<? |l I 

It *rwi^ t i 

VSUp 11.13 

The Hhapakas trace the karnikaksetra (rhombus) as the earth 
(dhard). 
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Then the sthdpakas draw the rhombus starting from the centre, and 
they trace two centre-lines within the circle, they are the vertical 
middle line {madhyarekha) and the horizontal middle line {mad- 
hyaprastha). There they obtain four parts of the same measure, like 
the four continents of the earth. This is the conception {bhdvand) of 
the earth-field. (Tr. A. Boner and B. Baumer) 

This concept that the bhumi-ksetra somehow corresponds to the earth 
(prthivt) with its continents is important in the ritual context. The ground 
or floor where the seat of the divinity is set up represents the entire earth 
{bhurloka). Accordingly, during the consecration ceremoxiy of the site-ground, 
the worshipper meditates on the earth: 

«nc^ tmcTcT II 

Mayam XVIII. 14 lcd-142ab 

Having meditated on the earth in her entirety, together with the 
protector lords of the cardinal points, with all oceans, with all great 
mountains as she is balanced on the head of the serpent Ananta. 

The same idea is depicted in cosmograms like the Sriyantra which symbolise 
the universe as the temple of the cosmic sovereign Goddess. The diagram is 
enclosed in an outer square called bhupura which represents the earth where 
the performer of the ritual dwells and which, in this case, is conceived to be the 
site of the cosmic abode of the Goddess. 


oiqciic^ ^ cIT I 

anft*r 

YoHT I.79cd-80a 

I shall tell you my beloved, the nine-fold nature of the (Srl)cakra. 

The first three (square) enclosures are (assigned) to the earth. 

The Tantras regularly equate the microcosm with the macrocosm as a part of 
the daily meditation programme both at the start of the daily ritual worship of 
the Tantric’s chosen divinity and at the end of his/her ritual day. The microcosm 
is envisaged as a group of vertically arranged centres, cakros. The bottom cakra 
is most often designated as the miUddhani, that basic substratum. Ibis is then 
equated with the whole earth. At the same time its identity with the cosmic 
element earth is kept in mind as well as its divine personality. 
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Figure 53: Bhupura of Sricakra (or any other yantra) 


AbhiBha on n 6 I.l 

I salute the Lord in the form of the earth, the sustaining power 
{dhartrdakti), who is the basic substratum (of the micro and macro- 
cosm) in order to help the growth of the seed of the world. 

Here, in this verse by Abhinavagupta, we can discern all main attributes 
of the earth. She is dhamm, the planet that supports all; the cosmic element 
which comes at the end of the creative process, being the last of the cakrasy and 
the fertile ground where life ^ws. 

The MSnasfira describes many ground plans in great details and uses the 
term hhumi to denote the ground or floor and also as a synonym for to/a, floor 
or storey. 

MaSa XIX.lab 

I shall now tell you the method (of constructing) of the site-plan of 
a single-storey building; first I will tell you its characteristics. 

When the multistoreyed buildings are described, the author uses the word 
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Figure 54: Mulddhara cakra: la-hija for earth 


tala to denote a storey: 

MaSa XX. lab 

I shall now tell you Driefly about the decorations of a two-storey 
building. 

(cf. Mayam LIII.22 also for bhumt meaning ‘^storey*’.) 

Another meaning of th^ term bhumt in ancient architecture is layer, level or 
section, in the following example applied to the tiered roof of the id/d: 

W T W I 

jnnf frravPRr: ii 

^iPrak 1.502 

The idla (its roof), made in the form of waves, is narrowing upwards 
towards the kalasa. The first layer {ItJtard-bhiimi) should be made 
(established) with great care. (Tr. A. Boner) 

On the spire (sikhara) the bhumis are sections of the konaka, each crowned by 
an Smatakt: 
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Figure 55: One level (bhumf) of the sikhara (temple spire): Muktesvara*Temple, 
Bhubaneswar 

TPTT^ I 

<4TW 'prr ^ ii 

^iRaKo 279 

At the top of each bhumi a line of dmalakts should be made, limited 
to the pdgas. 

On the bhitti-konaka a vertical chase (dhara) should be made (in 
line) with each bhumi. (Tr. B. Baumer and R.P. Das) 

Spires consist of a number of either five, seven or upto ten bhiimis or hori- 
zontal divisions, depending on the height of the temple. 

Sometimes the words bhumi/bhumikd are used interchangeably as in the 
Yoga-Vfisistha and Bhaktiras&yana. But sometimes they refer to different 
things. To indicate the storey or floor of a building both bhumi and bhumikd 
are used. 

^ f^rw^>rr ii 

B^Sam LVI.29 

According to Maya, the height of a storey (bhumikd) should be 108 

di^ts, while according to Visvakarman it is 3^ cubits or 84 digits. 

(Tr. M.R Bhat) (cf. VDhPur m.86.5) 
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Bhumikd/bhumi is also used in the sense of dramatic characters in Sanskrit 
dramaturgy, as described in the Nfitya-^astra. Thus Bharata says: 

NJ^ 1.40 

I assigned to my hundred sons different roles suitable to them. 

(Tr. M.M. Ghosh) 

Bhdmi (lit. earth or ground) has been dealt with in the Natya-Sastra in 
the context of the auditorium and the division of space on the stages in the II 
and XIII chapters respectively. 

The following passages are pertinent in the context of the ground to be 
selected and purified for building the auditorium: 

^ ^ jRfrw: i 

^ vr*r r ^ ii 

wn fW^ ^ >fffr T m i 

ijpTRTtr II 

JIV»r ^ftVT Hlf^'H I 

iif Nr«<^i e r y i i f imrr PHRi^^cf : i 

NS II.24-27ab 

Before laying out the divisions of the site, the architect should ex- 
amine the quality of the earth. After that, he should begin the con- 
struction of the building, with a desire for auspiciousness. 

The ground that is even, stable, hard and black or white should be 
selected for erecting the ndtyamandapa (theatre auditorium) by the 
masters. 

First, one should clean (the earth) with a plough and pull out bones, 
n ails , bowls/basins of terracotta, straws and bunches (of grass). 

Having purified the earth, one should indicate the measure (of the 
proposed construction). 

While dealing with kak§yd vibhdga, i.e., division of space on the stage, 
bhiimi is mentioned as the >space that gets extended or expanded through the 
parikramds (walking axound) of the actors. 

ffr FTTcT I 

XIII. 17ab 
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The same bhiimi (acting space on the stage) is known to be vikrsta 
(spread out) through many parikramds (moving in rounds). 

Bhumi and bhumika are sometimes used as synonyms for ‘role’ in drama (cf. 
NS XIII.78,79). There is a separate chapter (XXXV) entitled *bhumikd-vikalpa\ 
i.e., the assignment of roles in drama. The following passages are pertinent: 

dR^«r-<l«l ipMId (5«nT) (^:) m'«l«HHH4l(T:) I 

T j4<Hl4f4 Hfroftr II 

arr^: m«NiT^«i ^i^^Jiid i 

rRT: II ' 

XXXV.2-4 

The expert should assign roles to the actor after examining his or her 
gait, speech, movements of the body, sattva (disposition of mind), 
stia (conduct) and svabhdva (nature). In that context, the assi^- 
ment of roles to actors should be done after searching for the requi- 
site qualities. (If this is done) the intellect of the dcdrya will not be 
subjected to exhaustion. The dcdrya should duly make the assign- 
ment of roles to men (including women) after knowing the qualities 
pertmning to the nature of the actors. 

T ^ ^ ^ T w II 

fagfjp ( Rrfffg T i ) I 

4) 'll 4 d II 

nS XXXV .5-6 

One should assign the role of the gods to one who has the qualities 
(as enumerated in the following adjectives): endowed with all the 
limbs and their parts, who is not devoid of any limb, who is of young 
age, who is neither fat nor slender, neither tall nor bent, whose limbs 
are well-built, who has a glow, who has a good voice and who has a 
pleasant look. 

One who is endowed with these qualities (is fit for being assigned 
divine roles). 

'll 

3r4tTi^ ^PPTT II 

XXXV.7-8 
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One who is fat, tall, big-built, has a deep voice like the sound of 
clouds, who has raudm (wrathful) nature and eyes, whose face has 
a natural frown, should be used in the roles of demons, devils and 
ogress. 

The performance by men is thus comprised of the movements of the limbs. 

The roles of princes or kings should be played by actors with good physical 
features and noble conduct (N^ XXXV.9-11). Similarly, ministers and army 
chiefs should be represented by actors with distinguished features and fearless 
character (NI§ XXXV. 12-13). 

cTVT I 

TIT TtTT FPJPtJ II 

XXXV.15 

In the same way, the actor should be emTployed in his respective roles 
in the dramatic presentation of other characters also in accordance 
with regional costumes. 

On the other hand, roles of the lowly like servants and others, should be given 
to low characters: 

>T5=TT TRT 5>«jr frfcT I 

fTT»T%T P^PldHir^^T II 

5^ T T r 

fTf TTTTipFFTTT II 

NS XXXV.16--17 

The wise one should employ in the role of a servant, one who is born 
of a servant, is bent, dwarf, hunch-backed, pervert with a distorted 
face, squint-eyed, monoculous, fat, with a flat nose, bad character, 
ill-natured and having p'*i ‘'ert behaviour. 

(Translations by P.L. Sharma) 

Thus, bhumi has been treated in the Nfitya-Sastra at three levels - (i) at 
the physical level it means the earth or ground of the stage and auditorium; (ii) 
the physico-psychologicai level of the perception of space by the audience and 
(iii) the psycho-aesthetic level of dramatic presentation involving assignment 
of roles to actors. In all the three levels, the thread of unity is that bhumi or 
bhumikd is the ground on which a physical construction, perceptional creation 
or aesthetic presentation is based. 

Although bhumi is used here, bhumikd is much more usual in this sense, as 
it is in the meaning of a floor of a building mentioned above. 
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From the meaning of base or foundation, bhumi/bhumikd also comes to be 
used in the meaning of ground work in any art, such as poetics. Abhinavagupta 
comments in his Dhvany&loka-Locana: 

d ' c^ats f ^ d M H I I 

DhvAlLoc p. 18 

The word bhumikd means foundation, i.e. groundwork. Just as the 
groundwork is first constructed when a new building is desired to 
be built, so also when the nature of suggested meaning is to be set 
forth, the ground work consists of the primary meaning agreed upon 
by all. The suggested meaning is constructed on top of that. 

Conclusion 

From the earliest period prthivi/bhumi meant the earth, with its cultivated 
lands, human habitat and forests, rivers, oceans and the rest. It meant territory, 
country, domain. It represented the environment where men lead their lives, 
produce their food and conduct their othejr activities including religious ones. 
This sense of the nurturing earth led people to conceive and worship her as 
Mother Earth. Words meaning ‘earth’ also signify one of the cosmic elements 
[paramdnu/dhatu) that went into the structure of the creation of the world. 

The same words also denote the ground on which men build their homestead, 
palaces and temples. The earth is pure and has its foundation in Truth and 
Cosmic Order. Therefore, it forms the solid base for all structures. This concept 
is reflected in the technical sense these words have in the texts on architecture 
and sculpture where they denote the site, the ground-plan, the foundation, the 
floor, level and storey. 

Bhumi further signifies stages or planes of spiritual development, in Bud- 
dhism and other Yoga systems. In any case it is the firm ground on which 
physical or spiritual realities stand, and it plays an important role in cosmology 
as well as sotcriology. 

Reverence for the earth as it is expressed in the ancient Indian texts, ritual 
and artistic traditions, could serve as a model for the concerns of present-day 
ecology. 


Saivjukta Gupta Gombrich 
Bhumi/Bhiimika in Na^ya-^astra 
by P.L. Sharma 
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abhinaya (acting) 136, 289 
abhiseka (an ointment) 357 
abode 205, supreme 199, of Brahma 
332, of consciousness 230 
Absolute 40, 148 

action 18, 22, 73, 87f., 124, 170, 175, 
185, 190, 194, 204, 276, 279f., 285, 
288, 338, 379, dramatic 289, of 
cooking 271, of fire 273, of the eye 
277, ritual 382 

activity 45, 60, 75, 82, 93, 98, 119, 
121, 143, 176, 188, 192, 269, 273, 
276f., 284, 363, 379, creative 103, 
136, 141, religious 388, ritual 368f. 
actor 395ff., acting 236 
adhara (support) lz2, 175, 368, 372, 
386, 388 

adhibhuta (physical) 43, 201, 228, 
adhibhautika 146ff., 161, 163, 303 
adhidaiva, adhidaivata (divine) 43, 
115, 117, 201f., 228, 262f., adhi- 
daivika 146ff., 163, 168 
adhiyajna 201, adhiydjnika 303 
adhydtma (spiritual) 43, 115, 117, 
201, 203, 220, 228, 263, ddhy- 
dtmika 146ff., 161, 163, 168, 303 
adUi 364, 369, 371 f. 
dditya 112, 158, 161, 169, 201, 216, 
218, 228, 241, 257, 260, 263f., 266, 
275, 279, 281f., 368 
aesthetics 343, aesthete 236, aes> 
thetic experience 38, 45, 47, 236, 
336, 343, aesthetic enjoyment 


38, 47, aesthetic concept 343, 
aesthetic delight 343f., psycho- 
aesthetic level 397 

agni, anala (fire) 23, 43, 64ff., 69, 
77f., 80, 82-86, 90, 97, 99, 114, 
117, 1 19, 1481T., 161ff., 167ff., 179, 
197-246,250, 253, 255fF., 263, 265, 
. 270ff., 276, 282, 293, 296, 308, 

313f., 318f., 321, 324, 328, 373f., 
agni-rekhd 353, anthropomorphic 
conception of 239, fivefold quali- 
ties of 240, functions of 200, iden- 
tified with gdyatri 216, layers of 
217, metaphorical uses of 204, 
229, mystic import of 216, ag- 
nihotra 54, 162, 200, 221f, 256, 
259f., agnipranayana 211, agni- 
manthana 200, 212, agniksetra 
200, agnicayana, 155, 158f., 197, 
200, 209ff., 216ff., 243, agnicit 
215, agnividyd 217, prdndgnihotra 
221 

agni^oma (sacrifice) 200 
agriculture 364, 379 
ahamkdra (ego-sense) 2, 16, 22, 24, 
27f., 31, 36, 43f., 51, 7), 73, 76, 
86f., 140, 235, 245, 269, 328, 332 
dhitdgni 202 

air (see vdyu) 16, 31, 69, 78, 119, 
124, 132, 138f., 143-196, 257, 335, 
356, 372f., cosmic 147, divine 147, 
vital 98, 143, 147, 154, 161, 170, 
175, 230, 321 
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dkdsa (space) 16, 54, 65fF., 71f., 
74, 76f., 82ff., 88, 90, 94, 98f., 
103-141, 143, 169, 173, 175, 202, 
219, 244, 252, 260, 265, 269, 288, 
324, 335, 373f., akdiaguna 168, 
bhutdkdaa 109, 130, 141, ciddkdsa 
104, 109, 129f., 140f., cittdkdsa 
104, 109, 130 
dkdsabhd§ita 137 

dkdra, dkrti (form) 75, 78, 91, 268, 
280 

aksara 107, 111, 232, 309f., sa- 
hasrdksard 309 

alankdm (ornamentation) 289, 291 
altar (see vedi) 6, 54, 210f., 363, 369, 
371, 382, of agnicdyana 158, bird- 
shaped 209, body of the altar 182, 
fire altar 159f., 197, 200, 246, 256, 
sacrificial 372 

dmalaka, dmalaki (crowning part of 
temple) 138, 393f. 
ambhas 333 
amhas 314 

amrta (nectar, immortality) 32, 116, 
147, 150, 168, 182, 223, 254, 262, 
264, 279, 287, 301, 311, 314f., 
321f., 325, 351f., amrtacakra 61, 
amrtamaya 165 
amurta (formless) 121, 127 
dnanda (bliss) 119, 134, 235 
anga (body, limb) 146, (in drama) 
396 

animal 44, 46, 63, 95, 352 
angula 91, 227, 237 
anna (food) 16, 80, 94, 204, 221, 
260f., 321, 324, 372f., 377, anna- 
pati 214 

anHa 312, 317, 320 
antariksa (mid-space) 56, 105f., 108, 
113, 115, 123, 143, 148ff., 152, 155, 
158, 161, 179, 215, 252, 257, 262, 


323, 333, 374 
antarydmin 222, 325 
anthropomorphic 371 
anu (atom) 241, 268, 287 dvyanuka 
245, paramdnu 245, 266, 398 
anistha 220 
anugraha (grace) 88f. 
anukrti 5 

anuttara (transcendent) 12 
ap, udaka, jala (water) 16, 23, 65if., 
69, 71f., 74, 77f., 80, 82-86, 88, 
99, 115, 148, 154, 156f., 168f., 
188f., 197, 202, 218f., 244, 260, 
266, 269, 272, 295, 301-360, 370, 
372f, suksma dpah 334, dpodhdtu 
339f., ap-kdya 341, dpastattva 346, 
ahrekhd 353 

apavarga (liberation) 4, 25, 41, 46 
apsaras 157 
apvrva 12 

arant 213, 224, uttardni 224 
arch 294 
archetype 11 
architect 93, 387f,, 395 
architecture 91, 136, 138, 185, 197, 
301, 343 349, 354, 387, 393, 398, 
architectural relief 186, elemental 
345 

arnava 301, 306, 310, 332 
Art 38, 42, 45, 47, 49, 92f., 104, 135, 
139, 143, 186f., 285, 289, 387, 398 
art experience 38, art forms 377, 
387, highest form of 343, fine arts 
124, of light 293, performance of 
245, plastic arts 293, 366, theory 
of 139, visual arts 292, Buddhist 
art 383, Hindu art 38, Indian art 
40, musical 136 
arka 356 

arthaprakrti 3, 7« 42 
artist 47, 49, 91f. 
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artistic tradition 398 
ascetic 151ff., 278, 290, 299 
astikdya (entity) 121 
afiu 305 

asura (demon) 55, 95, 213, 351f.,370 
dsvddana (tasting) 343 
dtman (Self) 54, 58, 85, 94, 115f., 
118, 123, 125, 129, 140, 163ff, 182, 
203, 221-224, 228, 244, 261f., 264, 
323, 325, 327, 373, antardtman 
325, jivdtman 51, paramatman 36 
atmosphere 110 
dtodya (instrument) 180 
atojm 69, 75, 98, 190, 336, atomic 
174, 266, 268, of earth 374, atomic 
level 192 
uvakdsa 114, 137 

avasthd (state) 45, 74, sivdvasthd 
107, 134 

avatdm 39, 350f., matsya 351 , kurma 
351, varaha 351 
avidyd (ignorance) 26, 204 
avyakta (unmanifest) 20f-, 24ir., 30, 
33f.,43, 58, 71, 127, 333 
avyaya 22 

axis 106, 112, 134, horizontal 39, 
vertical 39, 131 

dyatana 121, devatayatana 354 
dyudha (weapon, emblem) 88 

bali 56, 60ff. 

Being (see sat) 2 Iff., 32, 36, 49, 
51ff., 57ff., 62ff., 81, 93f., 107, 1 12, 
123, 127ff., 131, 147, 156, 165, 
304, 326f., 363, 365, absolute 99, 
classes of 57, celestial 274, con- 
tingent 278, created 59, 65, 368f., 
371, 387, cosmic 53, Great Be- 
ing 148, 167, heavenly 275, im- 
mobile 85, living 52ff., 56f., 90, 


96, 100, 147, 162, 179, 192, 208, 

226, 272f., 279f., 304, 330, 333, 
341, 363f., 367, 376, 379, 388, mo- 
bile 85, mythical 353, mythologi- 
cal 303, non-being 57, primordial 
259, 372, superior 54, supernatu- 
ral 55f., 60, 64, 100, natural 62, 
Supreme 143, 166, 222, 260 

bhdva (mental state, mood) 28, 5f. 
bhdvand (contemplation) 51, 391 
bhoga 4, 41, 46, 134 
6/iuman (fullness) 114 
bhumi (earth) 23, 39, 74, 78, 82ff., 
87, 99, 175, 208, 260, 308, 310, 
315, 328, 363-399, (stages of 
meditation) 385, bhauma 333, 
bhogabhiimi 379, bhii 36, bhudevi 
378, in Buddhist system 382ff., 
madhyabhumi 380, mahdbhumi 
346, 364, 383, karmabhumi 379, 
siddhibhunii 387, of a. temple 390, 
updntabhumi 354 

bhumikd (foundation, role) 384ff., 
394- 398, bhakti-bhiimikd 387, 
bhumikd-vikalpa 396, jndna- 
bhurnikd 387 
bhupura 39 If. 

bhuia (beings) 21ff., 49-101, 115f., 
118, 123f., 140, 164f., 179, 198, 
221, 224, 278f., 284, 326, 329, 
331, 369, 376, 388, (elements) 
44, 173, 301, 363, types of 63, 
bhutadhdtri 363, 387, bhutamdla 
91f., bhutasuddhi 97, bhutasarira 
146, bhutavidyd 64 
bhuvana (world) 149, 163, 254, 285, 
305f. 

bija 42, 45, 90, 96f., 99, 107, 131f., 

227, 232, 234f., 330, 339, 343f., 
392f., vahnibija 227 

bindu (drop, point) 42, 79, 132f., 
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235f. 

bird 63, 105, 107, 115, 160 

birth 24, 51, 56f., 59, 170, 197, 208, 
261, 382, child birth 150, rebirth 
24, 384 

bliss (see ananda) 118f., 127, 135, 
141 

bodhisaUva 384 

body 13ff., 32, 36, 57, 73, 81ff., 
94 98, 104, 106, 112, 115, 119f., 
1231f., 128, 131, 133ff., 138f., 143, 
146, 152, 167f., 180, 188, 191, 
194, 197, 201, 219f., 222, 224, 237, 
254, 260, 262, 264, 266, 271, 273f., 
283, 303, 308, 313, 320, 336f., 368, 
374f., 387, aerial 182, celestial 105, 
107, 275, 277, 281, constituent of 
339, dead 229, divine 182f., gen- 
esis of 190, gross 28, 100, 230, 
of God 7, 23, 30, of the image 
294, living 1 76, 204, luminous 249, 
265, 275, 281, material 72, spatial 
105, 137, substance of 326, subtle 
16, 28, 100, terrestrial 288, water- 
body 341, yogic 183 

bondage 4, 17f., 24, 26, 29 

Brahma 44, 376 

Brahman 55, 86f., 90, 94ff., 104, 
107f., 116-120, 127fr., 139, 160, 
163fr., 189, 204, 207, 214, 223, 230, 
260 -264, 274ff., 283, 285, 287ff., 
293, 297, 310, 3l8f., 324, 335, 
368f., 373, brahmagranthi 237, six 
doors to Brahman 217f., Supreme 
228, 286, 296 

brahmdn^a (cosmic egg, universe) 
88f., 381 

breath 83 162, 351, of life 152, 
179, 197, <^uallties of 180, univer- 
sal 183, vital 117, 139, 145, 149, 
152fr., 164, 167f., 173, 182, 185, 


189, 261, 263, 271ff., 297, 321, 325 
brilliance 214, 289 
Buddha 183 

buddht (intellect, understanding) 2, 
16, 23f., 27f., 31, 34, 36, 38, 43fr., 
86f, 132, 284, 328 


caitanya (consciousness) 34f., 232, 
282 

cakra (wheel, circle) 59, 88, 131f., 
135, 138, 234, 237, 280, 391f., 
aldtarakra 236, vimddhtrakra 131, 
135f., mampuracakra 234, mula- 
dharacakra 236, snhasrara 346 
camatkara (wonder) 386 
carvana (rumination) 343 
caturasra (square) 185, 268, 295, 355 
cause 34, 81f., 85, 87, 100, 106, ma- 
terial 1, 3, 7fr., 24f., 33f., 38, 47, 
70, 73ff., 80, 147, 173, 271, instru- 
mental 34, of origin 193, primal 
331, primordial 4 

cave 108, 137, 141, cave-temple 137, 
141 

cavity 106fF., 1 19ff., of the heart 137, 
141 

centre 106, 139, 184, 359, 391, cen- 
trality 139 

cetana 24, acetana 34 
cetand (consciousness) 189, 374 
rhandas (metre) 207, 215, 225 
channel 302, 312, middle 205 
chariot 15, 112f., 148f., chariot 
wheels 113 

chdya (shadow) 132, 277 
circle 3, 93, 103, 107f., 131, 137f, 
280, 295, 391, circular 137, 371, 
375, circular form of hre-altar 
237ff., of flames 293, of light 294 
cit (consciousness) 130, 288, cit- 
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prakaaa 279, supreme power of 
279 

citi (altar) 6 

citisakti (power of consciousness) 
134 

citta (mind) 16f., 36, 130 
cloud 136, 224f., 356 
colour 69fr., 81, 91, 110, 131f., 163, 
174, 225, 234, 241f., 259, 266f., 
269f., 271f., 277, 295, 334, 336, 
364, 373ff., 389, qualities of 334, 
of tejas, water and earth 219 
comet 139 
comic character 344 
composition 137f., dramatic 137, 
science of 138 
conch 88, 123, 137f. 
consecration 211 

consciousness (see cit, satnvit) 1, 
3f., 15f., 28, 34f., 39, 45, 82, 99, 
103, 107, I09ff., 121, 123, 129ir., 
138, 140f., 189, 203f., 249, 285, 
288f., 374, 385f., . f ascetic 298, of 
God 298, I-consciousness 386, il- 
lumined consciousness Idi-, power 
of 134, pure 130, of Siva 286, 
Supreme 132ff., of Supreme ^iva 
288, void of 107 

constellation (see nak^atra) 275, 
359, of SvatT 333 

constituent 2, 12, 20, 27, 33, 12, 44, 
75, 82, 94, 122 
cosmic egg 3, 31, 367 
cosmic parents 366, 380 
cosmic process 31 

cosmogony 29f., 148, 303, 319, 331, 
343, 356, 359, vedic 304,-343, 345, 
cosmogonical concept 26 
cosmogram 391 

cosmology 29, 175, 197, 331, 363, 
398, cosmolofpcal speculation 259, 


vedic 308, 310, 344, 367 
cosmos 2, 15, 31, 34, 43f., 89, 143, 
146, 157, 167, 307, 311, 324f., 
379, cosmic image 348, cosmic law 
139, cosmic level 303, cosmic or- 
der 368f., 398, cosmic scale 304 
creation 4, 7, 20, 30f., 32f., 36, 43, 
51, 54, 57, 59, 71, 81, 87fr., 93f., 
96, 99f., 103, 108, 115, 118, 125, 
135fF., 139f., 163, 167, 192, 204, 
245, 260, 268, 279, 306, 320, 349, 
351, 358, 398, artistic 103, 187, be- 
ginning of 319, cosmic 372, of fire 
and earth 334, of element 334, ele- 
. mental 31, of life 303, chaotic and 
fertile source of 306, primal ele- 
ment of 304, process of 50, 89, 103, 
269, of beings 90, principle of 139, 
of subtle elements 90, theories of 
49 

creative process 38 
creator 59, 155, 192, 279, 369 
creatrix 35 

creature 40, 49f., 52, 54, 59, 100, 
116, 193, 279, 287, 353, 368, 382, 
living creature 324 
creeper 40 
culture 100, 359 


dance 3, 7, 60, 136, 143, 179, 261, 
293, 343, Siva’s cosmic 92 
dancer 29, 181, 306 
darkness 20, 121 

death 24, 32, 59, 147, 154, 165, 
168, 217, 219f., 222, 261, 323, 371, 
deathlessness 147 

deity (see dem) 30, 63, 84f., 98, 
116, 138, 140, 145, 152f., 155, 
161fF., 170, 201, 219f., 222, 234, 
280, 292ff., 296, 347, 354, princi- 
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pal 239, guardian 239, presiding 
215, 236 
delight 141 

demon 51, 55, 124, 257, 376f., 397 
desa (space, country) 110, 113, 134, 
184, 355f., 366 

desire 235, 304, divine desire 235, 
primordial creative desire 304 
destroyer 192 
detachment 96 

deva, devata 55, 63f., 76, 88, 116, 
128, 138, 146, 149, 155, 160fr., 166, 
198, 224, 294, 304ff., 309, 316, 351, 
354, 358, 379, devi 4, 34f., 308, 
312, 317f., 332, devaydna 229 
dharand 74, 78f., 97f., 126, 194, 297f. 
dharma 32, 57, 59, 74, 86, 382, ad- 
harma 57, dharmddharma 20, 23, 
68, 121f. 

dhdia (element) 12ff., 66f., 81f., 
95, 188, 191, 196, 398, dkdsa- 
dhdtu 120f., apdhdtu 66f., kdma- 
dhdtu 174, prthividhdtu 66f, rasa- 
dhdtu 339, saddhdtu 189, sapta- 
. dhdtu 179, tejodhdtu 66f., 226, 
vdyudhdtu 66f., 174, tridhdtu 13, 
82 

dhuma 94 

dhvani (sound, suggestion) 237, 398 
dhydna (meditation) 74, 97, 99, 126, 
224, 297, 384f., dhydnailoka 184 
diagram 137, 185, 234, 391, compo- 
sitional 139, 141, geometrical 131, 
of space 132, sacred 246 
dikpakt (guardians of the quarters) 
62, 184, 19'8, 216, 229, 307, 358f. 
dHtaa (consecration, initiation) 211, 
321, 368f. 

dipti (luminosity) 270, 289 
directions 113f., 297, four directions 
311 


dis (space direction) 43, 110, 113f., 
123, 125f., 136, 162, 263, 297, 358, 
375, pradis 309 

disease 63f., 82, 188, 191, 194ff., 273, 
337, cause of 339 

dissolution, destruction (see sam- 
hdra, pralaya) 20, 30f., 71, 118, 

132, 136, 139, 192, 332, 357f., of 
the world 25, 53, 269, 303 

divinity 3, 167f., 262f., 391 
divya 333 

dosa (bodily humours) 2ff., 13ff., 
337, dosaprakrti 14, tridosa 82, 
188, 190f., 196 

drama 1, 42, 136f., 343, 396, cosmic 
137 

dramaturgy 395 

dravya (substance) 23, 89f., 124, 

133, 188, 201, 268, 271, 273, 337, 
tnurtadravya 69 

drum 77, 113, origin of 344f. 
duhkha (suffering) 4, 44, 128 
dxindubhi (drum) 113 
dvipa 342, saptadvipa 358 
dyaus (heaven) 65, 111, 158, 253, 
308, 363, 366, 368 
dynamism 143, 184-187, 278, inner 
148, dynamic 185f., 284, 290 


earth (see bhiimi, prthivt) 5, 11, 13, 
15f., 20, 24, 28, 31, 44, 52, 61, 
65fr., 69f., 72, 75-89, 94, 96, 98f., 
104, 106ff., llOf., 115f., 119, 124, 
132f., 136, 139, 168fr., 202, 219, 
257, 260, 267, 271, 273, 277, 298, 
305f., 308, 317, 325f., 340f., 360, 
363-399, back of 256, divine earth 
309, goddess earth 376, earth- 
molecules 336, essence of 326, as 
‘ mother 150, material 375, origin 



of 310, qualities of 336 
echo n 

ecology, ecological 149, 152, 359f., 
388, 398, ecological harmony 153, 
ecological function 322 
elfulgence 104, 23 If. 
ego (see ahamkara) 16, 140, 269f., 
egoity 2, 24, 27f., 31, 43f., 47, 84 
elements (sec bhuta) 15, 18, 24f., 31, 
38, 42, 49ff., 68fr., 74-85, 87fF., 92 
100, 103, 106fr., 114ir., 118, 122, 
124ff., 131f., 135f., 138, 143, 146, 
J48ff., 164, 166, 176, 187, 197, 
199, 203, 238, 250, 2.59f., 262f., 
267flr., 271, 293, 29611., 325, 332, 
335, 338, 340f., 364, 371, 373f., 
382, architectural and sculptural 
348, cosmic 179, 186, 325, 328, 
345, 359, 363, 372f., 391f., 398, 
cosmogonic 304, creation of 324, 
creative and fertile 345, essence of 
325, evolution of 169, fundamen- 
tal 303, qualities of 169, 339, ori- 
gin of 76, hierarchy of 78, four 
66fr., gross 2, 27f., 39, 49, 51f., 
66f., 72fr., 85, 115, 139ff., 163, 178, 
219, 245, 374, material 49, 55, 225, 
249, 264f., 274, 298, of matter 265, 
minute 65, morbid 13, nature of 
335, predominent 335, primordial 
305, principal 13, subtle 2, 27f., 
72ff.,85, 139f. 171, 177, 331f., uni- 
versal 238 

emanation 41, 135, 140 
emancipation 220 
emblem 78, 87f. 
embryo 81f., 253, 261, 374 
energy (see saktt) 3, 33, 188, 233, 
249, 272, 278, 280, 297f., 353, 385, 
cosmic 192, 201, 223, divine en- 
ergy 348, fiery energy 326, life- 
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energy 147, physical 246, spiritual 
246, universal 140 
enjoyment 25 
enlightenment 383 
entity 203, transcendental 203 
environment 1 , 30, 398 
equal 5 If. 

equilibrium 14, 26, 46, 189, 382, of 
dosas 192 

essence 225, 230, 253, 261, 272, 284, 
286, 298, 302, 322f., 327, 373, di- 
vine 2.54, 298, of Siva 288, primor- 
dial 382, subtle 327, supreme 285 
.eternal 27, 31, 122, 126f., 133, 140, 
174, 228, 266, 335, non-eternal 
174, 3.35 

ether (see dkasa) 16, 109, 114f., 
124ff., etherial 223 
evolution 57, 76, 88, 100, 143, 176, 
human evolution 243, of the ele- 
ments 268 

existence 47, 130, non-existence 130 
existent 20, 369, non-existent 20, 
134, 369 

experience 73, 385f., meditative 21, 
mystic 103, religious 45, 47, spiri- 
tual 363, 386f. 


faculty 95, 100 
fertility 303, symbol of 304 
fervor 310 

festival (sec utsava) 294 
figure 60, 348f., geometrical 78, 138, 
234, 237, of agni 239 
fire (see agni) 11, 13, 15f., 24f., 28, 
31, 39, 44, 64fr, 69f., 75 90, 9311., 
98f, 117, 119, 124, 139, 153, 161, 
175, 197-246, 250, 255-261, 264f., 
269, 271, 273f., 276f., 281, 283, 
287, 293, 296, 298, 308, 321, 335, 
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341, 371, 373, in the body 272, 
classification of bodily fire 242f., 
ritual 5, 206, 209, 254, celestial 
207, circular fire-pit 239, domes- 
tic 205, fire-god 201, fire-stick 213, 
fortynine fires 241, heavenly 241, 
mineral 242, bodily 242, sacrificial 
118, 213, 215, 246, forms of 215, 
225, digestive 220, 226, 229, 231, 
242, functions of 204, 231f., of dis- 
solution 229, Siva’s form of 294, 
various shapes of 237 
fish (motif) 95 
flame 309, golden 309 
flood, primordial 304 
fluid 183, creative 235, essence of 
330 

foetus 13f., 194, 273 
food (see anna) 15f., 81, 155, 182, 
203, 212, 220, 222, 259fr., 272, 287, 
324, 326f., 363, 367, 371fr., 398, 
lord of 214, sacrificial 213, 218, 
types of 242 

force, primal 118, vital 118, 201, 
205, 216f., 222, 237 
forest 136, 354 

form (see rupa, dkrti) 5, 21, 28, 31, 
36, 39, 44, 59f., 65, 73ff., 80, 84, 
86, 88f., 93, 95, 97, 115, 138f., 202, 
209, 262, 264f., 268f., 271f., 276, 
280, 285f., 294, 373, 375f., art 103, 
126, 128, 135f., 141, 163, 174, 179, 
184f., 187, 190, absence of 109, ge- 
ometrical 94, 139, 238, anthropo- 
morphic 198, 202, 228, 238, 376, 
composite 336, cosmic 229, gross 
74, language of 138, heavenly 143, 
light form 203, manifest 24, form- 
less 36, 121, 127, 130, 134, 138, 
156, material 323, solid 83, sub- 
tle 29, 74, supreme 288, symbolic 


79, 301, 345, temporal 188, visible 
228, watery 343 

freedom 151, 186f., inner and outer 
151, of movement 186f. 

fullness (see purna) 103, 114, 120, 
131 

function 83f., 190ff., 195, 276, 284, 
cosmogonical 30, of fire 271, of the 
sattva 277, of vdyu 193 


Gajalaksml 348 
gana 90fl‘. 

gandha (smell) 11, 36, 70ff., 86, 88, 
99, 168, 278, 332, 355, 370f., 373 
Gandharva 44, 64, 94f., 143, 146, 
155ff‘., 370f. 

Ganga- Yamuna 347f. 

Ganges, celestial Ganges 104f. 
garbha (womb) 13, 59, 82, 150ff., 
160, 190, 253, 261, 305, 374, 
garbhagrha 137, 346f. 
gati (movement) 193, 396, tiryak 
173, 185 
genesis 311 
geography 348, 359 
geometrical aspect 237 
germ 59, 151, 305, golden, 54, 200, 
304, life-germ 148f., 311, primal 

304, primeval 305 
gesture (mudrd) 136 
girt 308, 325 

gita, giti (song) 136, 261 
God 3, 33, 39, 60, 88flr., 100, 138, 
263, 288, 294f., 296, 298, of gods 

305, of water 344, gods 3, 49, 54f., 
60, 63, 85, 116, 128, 153, 160, 162, 
165fr., 178f., 197f., 205ff., 211- 
215, 224, 232, 254, 257, 260, 277f., 
281, 305f.„309, 316, 321, 324, 352, 
363, 366, 369ff., 377, 386, vedic 
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gods 307 

goddess 3, 7f., 33ff., 39, 80, 151, 
376f., 380, 391, river goddess 
302f., 310, 312, 318, 347, 352, 358 
graha 64, (in astrology) 178, 275 
gross 31, 46f., 57, 67, 78, 108, 202f, 
226, 232, 324, 331, 341, 374, gross- 
est 220 

ground plan 38f., 392, 398 
guhd ]07f., 119, 137 
guna (quality) 2, 4, 13, 17, 22f., 
33f., 44fr., 70f., 73-78, 83, 86, 88, 
99, 124, 135, 169f., 177, 188, 259, 

267, 273, 284, 332, mahiguna 356, 
triguna 4, 16, 20, 26f., 30f., 44, 

268, 270 


halahala (poison) 352 
harnsa (goose) 186, hamsalatd 186 
harmony 153, in music 22 
harvest 367 

hasta (measure) 39, nrtta-hastas 
(hand movement in dame) 136 
havyavdhana 213 
health 12f., 19, 82, 188, 272, 388 
heart 83f., 98, 103, 106fr., 110, 114, 
llSff, 128, 133, 160, 232, 237, 254, 
272, 286, 288f., 298f., 369. 871 
heat 75, 113, 1 17, 168, 214, 230, 235, 
255, 265, 271f., 297, 304, 323f., 
326f., 369, 373 

heaven (see $var) 39, 61, 65, 106fF., 
llOff.,115,119. 149,211,223,231, 
243, 253, 257, 259, 262f., 287f., 
314, 320, 363, 366, 368*, as father 
150, heaven and earth 151, 160, 
207, 258, 315, 366f.. 369, highest 
119 

herbs 95, 149 

hiranyagarbha 32, 54, 304f. 


homa 64, 197, tajitric form of 232 
honey 225 

hrdaya (heart) 128, 132, 160, 254, 
286, 289, 299 


icchd, jndna, kriyd (three saktis) 
233, 235, 249, 279f. 
iconography 49, 90, 95, 138, 184, 
198, 301, 347, 349, Buddhist 383 
idd 205 
ignoraiu e 204 
ijyd 221 

' illumination 203, 214, 277 
image (of the deity) 91f., 137, 141, 
185, 239, 294, 296, 298, 349, 357, 
377f., divine I82f., 227 
imagination 155, poetic 155 
imitation 5 

immortal, immortality 32, 116, 124, 
165, 182, 254, 262, 264, 287, 301, 
321 f., elixir of immortality 352 
imperishable 309f. 
indriya (senses) 13, 49, 68, 70f., 74, 
87, 94, 128, 171, 174, 177, 241, 
261, 266, 271, 325, 336, pakatin- 
driya 7 

infinity, infinite, 119, 122, 287 
initiation 321 

instrument 103, 180, wind instru- 
ment 181, musical (see vddya) 135 
intellect 2, 16, 24, 27f., 31, 34, 43f., 
intelligence 94 

island 34 If., seven islands 359 
isii 12, antyesti 197 
isvara (lord) 23, 126, 129, 131, 179, 
384, 392 


jagat (world) 16, 24, 33fr., 87, 131, 
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199, 204, 229, 282f., 286, 330, 332, 
388 

japa 64 

jar 341, 344, 358, amrta jar 344, 
earthenware jar 344, water jar 
341,358 

jtva (living soul) 18, 24, 80, 94, 97, 
I21f., 129, 155, 199, 341 

jivana (life) 278 

jwanmukta (liberated while alive) 
186 

jndna (knowledge) 23, 29, 119, 134, 
230, 279, 283, 286, 288, jndnasakti 
233, 235 

juncture, junction (see sandhi) 179, 
347 

jyotis (light) 104, 115, 161, 169, 
197ff., 203, 214, 219f., 231, 244, 
249-299, 325f., 331, adhijyautisa 
65, parajyoti 163, 232, vUvajyoti 
158 


kola (art) 97, in music 88f., hardha- 
kala 235, kdma-kald 235 
kala (time) 13, 1 10, 125f., 130, 269, 
310, 356 

kalpa (aeon) 23, 58 
kdrna (desire) 128, 235, 304, 319, 
324, 327 

kdnti 270, 289, 297 
kapdla (shell) 160 
kapha 13f., 82ff., 190 
kdrana (cause) 3, 26, 34, 80, 190 
karman (action) 3, 7, 17, 23, 26, 
46, 57, 67, 129, 168, 190, 269, 
274, 355, 364, 378f., pancakarman 
185f., 345f. 

karya 3, 26, 34, 241, incident in 
drama 42 

kavi (poet) 197, 206 


kdvya (poetic gift, poetry) 292 
kha (empty space, cavity) 23, 78, 80, 

84, 88, 103-110, 112f., 118, 123, 
127, 129, 131, 133, 136-140, 271, 
325, 328 

knowledge 17, 23, 25, 31, 42, 74f., 

85, 96, 119ir., 135, 139, 169, 230, 
249f., 279, 283-286, 288, 296f., 
385, of line and circle 139, sacred 
263, Supreme knowledge 204 

kosa (sheath) 344 

krama (order, succession) 367 

kratu 168 

kriyd (action, ritual) 73, 110, 125, 
173, 176, 185, 192, 233, 235, 276, 
288 

krtrima 19 

ksetra (field) 84, 86, 110, bhnmi- 
ksetra 390f., ksetrajna (embodied 
spirit) 23f., 59^ 84, 86, 94, 339 
kumbha, kalasa (jar) 317, 341, 344- 
348, 351, 358f., 393 
kurnbhaka 183 

kunda (sacrificial pit) 197, 2.32, 350, 
vrtta-kunda 239 
kundalint 203, 205, 236 
kurma 347 


laghu 76, 124 
lakes 360 

laksana (characteristic mark, fea- 
ture) 74, 81 
lamp 104 

language 5f., 92, 180, 198 
laid (creeper) 41 

liberation 2, 4, 25f., 29, 46f., 73, 75, 
87, 97, 220, 226, 286, 303, spiritual 
38 

life 24, 32, 96, 122, 150, 163, 170, 
177, 191, 202f., 197, 202f., 211, 
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261, 278, 303, 333, 363, 365f., 375, 
382, 392, of gods 148, cosmic 303, 
life breath 152, 154, essence of 
183, 315, origin of 327, source of 
353 

light (see jyotis) 36, 39, 66, 73, 90, 
104, 115, 121, 161, 164, 169, 197, 
210, 218f., 223, 229f., 249-299, 
308, 323, 325, 331, 367, 371, 385, 
as brilliance and effulgence 265, 
celestial 257, chain of brilliant 
lights 236, of consciousness 133, 
279, 283, cosmic 156, of heaven 
252, immortal 254, inner 231, 254, 
as knowledge 265, of lights 214, 
Supreme 264, 280, 288 
lightning (see vidyut) 11, 65, 110, 
117, 119, 149, 202, 218f., 225f., 
228, 236, 242f., 265, 296, 299, 368 
Hid (play) 130 
limbs 169 

line 353 horizontal 93, 353, 391, 394, 
vertical 93, 353, 391, 394, diagonal 
93, 185, 353, fire line 353, water 
line 353 

linga (mark) 5, 16, 27f., 44, 74, 95, 
106, 108, 125fr., 171f., 293, 357, 
Sivalinga 357, (symbol of Siva} 
dkdsalinga 137, jyotirlinga 294 
liquor 316 

loka 42, 90, 110, 113f., 117f., 122, 
134, 158, 164, 179, 189, 215, 221, 
223f., 262, 279, 283, 319, 321f., 
363, 365fr., 379, 382, adhiloka 
65, bhurloka 379f., 391 devaloka 
215, laukika 109, alaukika 109, 
lokapdla 253, madhyaloka 379, 
manusyaloka 342, seven lokas 332, 
svargaloka 321, triloka 161 
lotus 79, 88, 91, 108, 110, 114, 119, 
124, 131f., 135, 137, 225, 232, 289, 


292, 303, 334, 342, 347f., 350, 375, 
378, bluelotus 235, of the heart 
128, 134, lotusleaves 345 
love 155 

luminaries 65, 81, 104, 253, 277, 
287f., celestial 255, 261, 264f., 275 
lute, bodily 135 
lymph-chyle 106 


macrocosm 24, 108, 119, 131, 143, 
162, 189, 201-204, 230, 347, 
391f., macrocosmic I03f., 109, 
148, 151ff., 154 
madhu 314 

rnadhura (sweetness) 92 
manifestation 25, 45f., 58, 103, 121, 
128, 130, 141, 190, 197, 208, 270, 
276, 280, 288, 338, 387, cosmic 
303, microcosmic 146, manifest 
27, 31, 38, 47, 127f., 190, 245, 249, 
267, 271, 280, 285f., 293, 347, 365, 
of tejas 260, of water 260, of food 
260, manifested by action 193, of 
consciousness 283, of the gods 39, 
three phases of 303 
mahdbhuta (elements) 5, 13ff., 49- 
101, 115f., 120f., 173, 188f., 219, 
225, 245, 250, 284, 359, 363 
mahat 16, 27, 31 , 50, 53, 65, 71,116 
makam 349 

manas (mind) 16, 23f., 28, 31, 36, 
43, 69, 77, 82, 86, 99, 117, 133, 
148, 162, 166, 168f., 211, 221, 237, 
254, 322, 325, 328 
mandala (circle, diagram) 3, 19, 
78, 132, 235, 246, 354, 375, 390, 
agniprabhd 293, prabhdmandala 
294f., parimandala 371, Surya- 
pancdbjamandala 281, tantric 
mandala 238, vahnimandala 227 
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maifdapa 395, na^yamandapa 395 
mantra 61f., 80, 85, 155, 202, 296f., 
Inja-mantm 202, Gdyatri-mantra 
161, sdnti-mantra 166 
mdrga 229, arcirmdrga 229 
marut (wind) 78, 84, 88, 96, llOf., 
145ff., 151 , 161, 172, 178, 256, 314, 
dance of 181, movement of 182, 
mdrutarekhd 185 
mdtd (mother) 56, 61, 150 
material, materiality Iff., 7, 25, 
27ff., 31, 34, 38f., 41, 44, 46f., 188, 
371f. 

mdtrka 80 

matter 1, 4, 16f., 24ff., 29f., 33f., 
38, 44, 46f., 49, 52f., 64f., 67-72, 
74, 76, 81, 96, 99, 107, 109, 121f., 
133, 140, 273, 297f., 372, cosmic 
377, gross 24, 29, 92, 99, 103, 118, 
morbiferous 242, subtle 24, 29, 99, 
subtle cause of 100, primordial 33, 
74 

maya 3, 7, 23, 34, 108, 127, 134, 173, 
310, 335 

meaning 88f., 99, 235, mystic 115 
measure, measurement, (of ages) 
197 

meditation 65, 69, 97ff., 108, 117, 
120, 131ff., 135, 140, 163, 209, 218, 
223, 237, 280, 288f., 296, 298, 363, 
365, 374, 385, 391, on space 103 
megha 94 
merit 341 

Meru 275, 277, 375, 387 
metaphor 103, 107, 117, 130, 163, 
303, 327, 352, 356, metaphorical 
200f., 229 

metaphy<ucs 249, metaphysical 
107ff., 139, 237, 285 
metre 41, 215f., metrical arrange- 
ment 138 


microcosm 24, 108, 110, 119, 131, 
151ff., 162, 186, 197, 201-204, 347, 
391f., microcosmic 103f., 109, 143, 
146, 154, 167 

mind (see manas) 16, 24, 28, 31, 
43f., 64, 67, 69, 77, 86, 98f, 117, 
123, 129f., 132f., 148, 162, 166, 
168, 203, 209, 211, 222, 237, 280, 
284, 297f., 325, 328, 365, 374 
mithuna (union) 88, 157, 160, 369 
mobile, immobile 169, mobility 174 
model Ilf., 171, 398 
moksa, mukti (liberation) 4, 45, 87, 
220, 303, atimukti 220 
moon 85, 96, 113, 117, 119, 132, 134, 
139, 146, 154, 168, 178, 2^^, 218f., 
229, 235, 264, 275f., 281, 283, 296, 
306, 328, 336, 356, 369 
iportal 32 

mother 34, 56, 61, 96, 365ff., 371, 
376, 380, 382, 398, mother earth 
150, 363 

motif decorative 40 
motion 176, 188, 195, origin of 181, 
oblique 173 

mountain 111, 182, 308, 311f., 325, 
334, 342, 354, 359, 363, 368, 371, 
374f., 391, mount Meru 311 
movement 26, 68, 98, 110, 143, 148, 
151, 155f., 162, 170, 177, 184, 189, 
191f., 195, horizontal 187, 258, 
vertical 187, 258, linear 95, of 
body 396, of limbs 307, oblique 76, 
185, 187, in dance 136, of inter- 
communication 258, symbols of 
186 

mrtyu 147, 167, 322, punarmrtyu 
218 

mudrd^ bhumisparsamudrd 383, khe- 
can 105, 107, 134 
muhurta 275 
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mUladhara {cakra) 133, 386, 391if. 
muni 299 
murta 121 

murti (body, image) 59, 74, 84f., 
87fF., 97, 110, 182, 323, astamurti 
(eight forms) 95, 170, jala-mxirti 
343, muriaiva 69, tejo-murti 231, 
vyomamurti 137 

music 94, 135, 143, 179, 237, 343, 
instrumental 236, musical instru- 
ment 41, musical note 179, sound 
94 

mystical, mysticism 388 
myth 257, 294, 343, 349, 351, 356, 
366, 371, 387 of creation 88ff., 
215, 278, 308, classical 253, cos- 
mogonical 308, ecological 352, 
of the origin of the linga 293, 
about the earth 369, 377, Indra 
myth 308, Visnu myth 367, of 
amrtamanthana 311 
mythology 1, 3, 30, 87, 92, 100, 198, 
201f., 243ff., 278, Vedic 208 


nabhas 356 

ndbhi (navel, nave) 234, 237, 273, 
ndbhicakm 173 

ndda (sound) 132f., 180f., 235iF. 
nadi, sindhu (river) 63, 171, 302, 
322, 327, 333, 354, nadisangama 
355 

nddi (nerve channels) 84, 205, 236, 
madhyanddi 134 
ndga 44, 63, 349, ndgardja 352f. 
naivedya 61 

naksatra (constellation) 117, 119, 
178, 275 

ndla, prandla 349, ghataprandla 349, 
makarapraunla 350 
ndma (name) 54, 176f., 208, 225, 


276, 281 

ndma-rupa (name and form) 118, 
128, 264 

name and form 103, 118, 127f., 136, 
140f. 

nartaki 29 
Nataraja 293 

nature (see prakrti) If., 12, 16, 21, 
35, 39, 46f., 65, 6711., 73, 75, 81, 
89, 91f., 104, 115, 121, 126f., 129, 
134, 155ff., 164, 168, 170, 180f., 
185, 269, 280, 296, 328, arch of 
40, cosmic 30, divine 34, elemental 
197, elements of 319, of conscious- 
ness 296, of God 278, metaphysi- 
cal 197, physical 197 
ndtya, ndtaka (drama) 42, 137, 
343f., samskdra-ndlya 343 
navel, nave (see ndbhi) 95, 110, 112, 
123, 133, 173, 234f., 273, 350 
nectar 97, 311, 314f., 346, 352 
nirvana 303 

nitya, nityatva (eternciJity) 20, 27, 
31, 59, 87, 90, 123, 130, 133, 266, 
nitya-anitya 174, 335 
notes (see svara), musical 75, 135, 
141, 178, natural 41 
nrtya 261 


ocean 159, 207, 225, 277, 301, 306, 
308-312, 314, 322, 328, 330, 332, 
336, 341f., 350fF., 356, 365, 369fT., 
375, 379f., 387, 391, cosmic ocean 
308, ocean of existence 303, limit- 
less ocean 304, world ocean 341, 
349, churning of the ocean 351, 
seven oceans 359 
odour 169 

ojas (vigour) 177, 230, 308 
Om, onkdra 260, 264, 310 
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order 94, cosmic 306 
organism 190, 273, animal 204, liv- 
ing 229 

organs (see senses, indriya) 68, 190, 
263, of action 77, 85, of speech 
170, 203, 220, genital 232, tactile 
172, of taste 336, 338, visual 230 
origin 39, 127 

osadhi (plants) 63, 208, 309, 315, 
322, 324f., 368, 370, 373 


padma (lotus) 88, 289, 375, 377 
painting 91, 294, 366, 383 
pair, male-female 36 
palaces 342 

pancikamna (quintuplication) 140, 
202, 245 

panel (sculpture, relief), image 
panel 185 

panjara (diagram) 185, 231 
paramapada (highest state) 199 
parikramd (circumambulation) 395f. 
parindma (change) 16, 74 
parjanya 303 
pdrsva 84 

parvata 63, 324, 374 
pasu (soul) 84 

patdkd (continuity in drama) 42 
pdtra 344 
payas 315 
penance 278 

Person (see Purusa) 2, 43, 81, 113, 
116, 118, 189, 261, 263f., 288, 333, 
337, 374, Supreme person 330, 
types of 14, 19 
phlegm (see dlesman) 273 
phonemes {h, y, v, r, 1) 80 
physical level 303 
picti.re 94 
pilgrimage 357 


pillar {sthund, stambha) 191, 293, of 
light 294 
pingald 205 

pitcher 344, 347, golden pitcher 344, 
water pitcher 347 

pitha (foundation) 345, 384f., upa- 
pitha (socle )‘.385 

pitta 13f., 82, 190f., 193, 271, 273 
planet 178, 275, 359, 392 
plant 44, 46, 63, 90, 139, 149, 175, 
204, 208, 212, 322, 326, 352, 368, 
371, 373, essence of 326 
play (see lild) 137, 182, dynamic 181 
plot (of a drama) 3, 7, 42 
poet 49,92, 110, 137, 206, 291 f., 298, 
359, poetical 100 
poetics 236, 290, 292, 398 
poetry 95, 290 
point 114 
poison 352 
portrait 136 
potentiality 305 

power 24f., 29, 33, 39, 45, 47, 51, 
75, 97f., 127, 131, 162, 202, 208, 
233, 249, 257, 259, 261, 271, 274, 
279, 288, 297f., cosmic 154, 167, 
dynamic 165, 187, coiled 205, cre- 
ative 3, 7f., 25, divine 35, 152, 
154, of God 23, healing 150, 153, 
holy power 318, illuminating 246, 
281, infinite 191, innate 148, mys- 
tic 363, of lord 134, of heat and 
light 197, of vision 203, 242, sense 
power 166, supernormal 23, self 
creative 39, spiritual 147, super- 
natural 49, 298, of knowledge and 
action 288 
prabhd 328 

pradhdna 4, 7, 16, 20, 27, 29f., 43 
Prajapati, 43f., 116, 163, 167, 198, 
215fF., 256, 259, 295, 319f., 369f., 
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four parts of 215, Agni-Prajapati 
217 

prajna (wisdom) 171, 174, 384f. 
prakari (episode in drama) 42 
prakdsa (light) 2, 73, 104, 203, 249- 
299 

prakrti (natuie) 1-47, 71, 74, 81, 
85-88, 92, 96, 123f., 146, 169f., 
284, 296, 377, 382, apardprakrti 
229, astadha prakrti 328, prakrti- 
pralaya 7, (in drama) mahdprakrti 
14, mulapmkrti]S, 26f., 31, 43, 46, 
samaprakrti 14 

pralaya (dissolution) 20, 31f.. 190, 
268, 303, 327 

pramdna (means of knowledge, mea- 
sure) 42, 143, 145f., 152, 154, 
161, 163, 165f., 170, 173, 177, 
179f, 182, 189, 196, 234, prameya, 
pramdtd 234 

prana (breath) 82(1., 94f., 98, 115, 
1 i7ff., 139, 197, 201ir., 211, 215(7., 
221(r., 224, 2.30, 262f., 271f., 321, 
324f., 329, prdnacah'a 18 i, univer- 
sal 184 

pranava (see Om) 39, 88, 224, 232f. 
prdnaydrna 97 

prasdda (clarity in poetry) 236 
pratibhd 169 
pratika 206 

pratimd (image) 91, 308 
pratisthd (support) 127, 156f., 175 
praydga 357 

principle 2fF., 12, 20, 34, 42f., 285, 
363, absolute 26, active 177, ba- 
sic 204, cosmological 38, creative 
39, 140, 235, 245, of egoity 38, 
45, highest 249, life principle 146, 
material 4, 31, 42, of motion 122, 
mutative 2, spiritual 16, of reality 
171, static 2, subtle 103, 140, 269, 


Supreme 140, 260, symbolical 353, 
universal 223 

process, cosmic 171, 357, cosraogo- 
nical 38, creative 392, of evolution 
100, spirit aal 171 

property 69fr., 751f., 89f., 98f., 109, 
123f., 135, 191, 193, 272fr., 291f., 
of earth 277, of elements 70, 76, 
83, 173, of fire 265, 269, 271, of 
light 268, of sense organs 70. of 
tejas 267, of touch and colour 266 
proportion of sattva 283 
prthivi (earth) 5, 11, 16, 43, 65ff., 
' 69, 71f., 77f., 80, 82fr., 88, 94, 

115, 148ff., 165, 178, 188,207, 210, 
219(r., 244, 271, 277, 304f., 322f., 
, 324(f., 334, 36.3-399, dydvdprthhn 
llOf., 115, 119, 152, 298, 315’ 363, 
366, 380, prthivi-pati, prthivi-pdln 
365 

pudgala (soul) 17f., 43, 69, 12 If. 
pujd (worship) 298, 332, .3.58, 

Sivapuja 97 
punya 341 

puppet-theatre 292f. 
purification, agent of 301, rites of 
301, inner purification 303, 321 
purna 30.3 

Furusa Iff., 16(7., 25, 27f., 30, 3 If., 
.38, 45f., .5.3, 81, 8.5(7., Ill, 113, 
116, 134f., 1.52, 161, 165, 176,218, 
238, 2617., 264, 2837., 2867., .368, 
373, cosmic 114, 123, 216 
ptiskara 345 


quality 99, 10.3, 126, 336, water 
qualities 338, purifying qualities 
303 

quarter 1137., 310, ten quarters 3-59 
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quintuplication 245 


rain 157f., 213, 302, 317, 324, 330, 
341,345 

rajas (mutative principle) 2, 4, 14, 
16f., 20, 23, 30, 44f., 86, 202, 284, 
304 

rasa (essence, juice) 36, 38, 42, 45, 
70fr., 82f., 86, 88, 94, 99, 160, 168 , 
194, 236, 261, 269, 272, 285, 312f., 
322f., 325f., 328, 330-333, 335f., 
338, 343f., 355, 373, (lymph-chyle) 
124, product of 338, rasddhara 
331, rasa-tnnmdtra 331 
rasand (tasting) 343 
rasmi (ray) 113 

ratha (chariot) 112f., 148, 151, 
rathacakra 113 

ray 85, 113, 135, 204, 256, of light 
257, 265, 267, of sun 266 
reality 34, 53, 119, 121, 128, 162, 
164, 223, 327, nature of 163, high- 
est 222, 386, Supreme 108, 116, 
Ultimate 109, 116, 133, 137 
rectangular 355 

region 211, 215, 225, 341, heavenly 
231, of Varuna 336 
rekha (line) 139, 185, 390f., abrekhd 
353, agnirekhd 353 
rest 122 

retas (semen) 80, 162, 207, 253, 261, 
368, hiranya retas 201 
rhythm 24 

ritual 1, 5, 56, 60, 85, 200, 254, 257f., 
288, 296f., 355f., 358, Agamic 372, 
Vedic 202, 208, 243f., 308, 372, 
378, 382, 398, fire 243, ritual level 
303, ritual bath 317, 347, rit- 
ual implement 357, Puramc and 
Agamic forms of 332 


river 112, 149, 301f., 311, 322, 325, 
334, 336f., 342, 354-358, 360, 371, 
380, polluted river 337 
rodasi 366 

rsi (seer) 95, 178, 294, vedic 304 
rta (cosmic order) 52, 166, 306, 363, 
366, 368f. 

Hu (season) 136, 310, 339 
rupa (form) 28, 36, 67, 70fr., 74, 78, 
81f., 86, 88, 97, 121, 148, 163, 168, 
174, 224, 260, 262, 264f., 267 272, 
276, 285, 289, 330, 335f., 340, 373, 
visvarupa 202 


sabda (sound, word) 9, 36, 68^ 70fl‘., 
77, 88, 94, 99, 123f., 127, 143, 146, 
168, 173, 177, 180, 267 -270, 285f., 
330, 373f., eternal nature of 172 
sacrifice 2, 5, 8, Ilf., 25, 55, 90, 96, 
110, 156, 161, 198, 200, 212, 222, 
259, 318, 320f., 368fr., 371, 378, 
382, animal 155, 321, new moon 
and full moon 12, 155, 255, soma 
54, 200, fire 197, primordial 310, 
lord of 317, cayana 202, symbol- 
ical significance of 218, sacrificial 
stake 200, pressings in soma sac- 
rifice 216, victim of 317 
sdcf/iand (spiritual practice) 103, 140 
sahaja 19 
saila 354 

sakti (energy) 4, 7, 33f., 39, 88fF., 97, 
99, 148, 204, 232, 245, 2781f., 288, 
dhartrsakti 392, divine sakti 348, 
of God 249, Supreme 235, three 
powers of 233, 235 
salila (cosmic waters) 26, 84, 88, 
370, 373 
salvation 27 

soma (equal) 51f., 180, 390, visama 
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samadhi 38, 45, 74, 97, 126, 154, 298 
sdman 136, 179, Rathantara 215 
samarasya (unity) 279 
samasti 165 

samhdra (dissolution) 71, 87, 285, 
358 

samhitd 8, 65, 115 
samkalpa (will, intention) 162 
samsdra 57, 59, 87, 137 
samskdra 2 If. 

samudra/sdgara 302, 306, 308f., 312, 
314, 322, 325, 327f., 342, 358, 
samudramanthana 351, bhava- 
sdgara 303, dried sdgara 353 
samvit (consciousness) 132, pard- 
samvit 132f. 

samyama 74, 97, 126, 298, 385 
sanctum of a temple (see garbha- 
grha) 38, 92, 138, 238, 347, of the 
deity 296 

sandhi (juncture) 2, 8f., 62, 65, 
samhitd 218f. 
sangama 357 
sankha 88, 125, 138 
sdnti 166, 327, 332 
sarga 44, 58, 89, bhutasarga, bhiita- 
srsti 88ff., sargapralayadharmiu 
25 

Sarasvatl 303, as river goddess 302f. 
sarira (body) 13, 72, 81, 83, 97, 116, 
128, 152, 174, 189f., 220, 222, 231, 
241, 262, 264, 266, 272, 274, 325, 
lingaiarxra 297 
sarvdtmakam 1 
Sdstm 387 

sat (being) 20, 58, 112, 147, 304, 
315, 326, 372, asat (non-being) 20, 
112, 147, 304, 315, sadasat 31, 287 
sattva (see gvna) 2, 4, 11, 14, 16f., 
20, 22f., 30, 44ff., 47, 50, 73, 81, 
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86, 90, 103, 123, 202, 249, 277, 
283f., 296, 396 

satya (truth) 52, 119, 166, 257, 264, 
306, 320, 366, 368f. 
sauca 359 
sculptor 388 

sculpture 39, 91f., 136. 138, 143, 
182, 184f., 294, 383, 398 
sea 63, 136, 159, 303, 306, 325, 342, 
357, 360 

seasons 136, 310, 336, proper season 
339 

seed (see bija) 39, 42, 90, 96, 99, 
131f., 149, 162, 207, 330, 335, 339, 
392, seed-letter 234 
self (see diman) 2, 18, 45, 58, 82, 
1 15f., 123, 125, 129, 134, 182, 222, 
224, 228, 232, 261ff., 264f., 286f., 
296, 298, 323, 327, Great Self 169, 
inner 386, Supreme Self 103, 109, 
119, 128f., 136f., 140f., 287 
semen (see retas) 13, 81f., 84, 90, 95, 
232f., 253, 261 

senses, sense organs (see indriya) 13, 
24, 36, 38, 49, 69-74, 76f., 95, 106, 
122, 126, 128ff., 138, 148, 167, 171, 
175, 192, 194f., 226, 241, 266, 271, 
283f., 386, olfatory 11, sense ca- 
pacity 27, 39, sense objects 39, 
tactile sense 189f. 

sentient 2, 24, 100, insentient 24, 
non-sentient 274f. 

sequence, succession (see kfama) 89, 
of cosmic creation 372, of cosmic 
elements 373 
serpent 63, 352 
shadow (see chdyd) 277 
shape 79 
siddhas 298 

sildiara (temple spire) 186, 346, 
393f. 
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silpa, silpin (sculpture, sculptor) 63 
simultaneity (in drama) 209 
sindhu 325 

Siva 20, 34, 49, 60f., 80f., 85f., 
90ff., 95, 97, 105, 123, 134, 137, 

182, 235, 239, 264, 279f., 286, 
288, 303, 352, 358, 380, 386, as 
Na^raja 183, 293, Daksinamurti 

183, Sivaganas 344, Sivalihga 357, 
I^iva’s prdnacakra 184 

^iva-Sakti 205, 280 
skandha 69, 178 

skin, six layers of 337, outer layer of 
337 

sky (see dkdsa, vyoman) 104-108, 
llOf., 115f., 120, 123, 130, 134, 
136, 138, 155, 158ff., 177, 225, 
232, 252fr., 277, 287, 298, 304, 308, 
323f., 334, 340, 356, 363, 366fr., 
373, of consciousness 134, night 
time sky 311 

slesman (phlegm) 190, 193, 273 
smeU 11, 28, 31, 44, 70, 72, 75, 86f., 
99, 225, 332, 364, 371, 373f. 
snake 95 

sobhd (beauty) 289f., 292 
society 20, social differentiation 47 
soma 63, 204f., 209ff., 309, 311ff., 
314, 317, 356, 368 
song (see gtta) 179, 236, 261 
soteriology 398 

soul 17f., 25, 27ff., 46f., 68, 72f., 85f., 
96f., 121, 125, 128, 130, 165, 175, 
199, 224, 262, 264, 327, immor- 
tal 215, individual 128f., 137, 203, 
232, inner soul 325, Supreme 108, 
118, 203, 232, 288, transmigrating 
273, 335 

sound (see nada, sabda) 5, 8f., 28, 
31, 36, 44, 68, 70fr., 75, 77, 99, 103, 
109, 112f., 125fF., 131f., 135, 140f., 


148, 169, 172, 179, 193, 220, 225, 
237, 267f., 269, 271, 330, 345, 364, 
373f., 389, cause of 125, medium 
of 125, musical 135, 178, primor- 
dial 151, properties of 202, quali- 
ties of 181, verbal 180 
source 313 

space (see dkdsa, desa) 13, 15, 24, 
28, 36, 44, 65-71, 75-90, 94ff., 
98f., 103-141, 143, 163, 175f., 179, 
186, 223, 261, 271, 273, 288, 325, 
341, 364f., 369, 373, 375, acosmic 
122, cosmic 122, directional 110, 
elemental 121, 123, 127f., 130, ge- 
ographical 110, inner 124, 141, 
mystic 106ff., physical 119, outer 
124, 141, luminous 111, material 
118, 127, Supreme 112, 130, 137, 
309, intermediary 61, 260, tran- 
scendental 119, unlimited 125 
space-time 1, 110, 126, 134 
spanda, praspanda (vibration) 173, 
194 

sparsa (touch) 36, 70, 86, 88, 94, 99, 
143, 146, 168, 170, 173f., 193,267- 
270, 330, 336, 373 

speech (see vdc) 36, 69, 80f., 86f., 92, 
107, 137, 197, 201, 208, 216, 219, 
236, 260f., 263, 284, 286 
spire 346 

spirit 49, 62, 202, 298, 305, science 
of spirits 64, spiritual level 303, 
Supreme spirit 329 
splendour 197, 203, 314f. 
square 79, 237f., 268, 295, 355, 390f. 
srtcakra 39 If. 

srsti (creation) 4, 71, 87, 95, 134, 
268, 303, 327, 358, prajdsrsti 30, 
srsti-krama (order of manifesta- 
tion) 335, bkava-sr^^i 346 
sruti 95 
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stage (see bhumi) 363, 382, 385, 387, 
395ff., of theatre 136f., of yoga 
385f., of spiritual progress 384 
star 117, 119, 139, 178, arcutarus 
334, luminous 236, pole star 178 
state, spiritual 103 
sthdna (place) 276 
sthdpaka 139, 239, 390f. 
sthiti (existence, maintenance) 87, 
268, 280, 303, 327, 358, sthi- 
taprajna 327 

sthula 44, 74f., 78, 268, 324, 331, 
396, sthavi§tka 220 
stoma, trivrt 215f. 
stream 312 
stupa 70 

substance (see dravya) 18, 52, 68f., 
73fr., 89f., 92, 121, 123, 125fF., 
171, 183, 202, 235, 267f., 271, 273, 
277, 284, 374, creative 20, mate- 
rial 71, fundamental 121, physical 
254, 259, of the c n 265 
subtle 31, 46f., 57, 67, 78, 82, 92, 
108, 123, 128, 179, 1931 , 202f., 
226, 232, 324, 335, 341, 3.3 
suddhi (purity) 359 
sukha (happiness) 44, sukha-duhkha 
170 

suk^a (subtle) 31, 44, 72, 74, 76, 
78, 82, 94, 100, 123f., 171, 324, 331 
sukumdra 29 

sun (see surya) 11, 65, 83, 85, 95f,, 
104f., 107, no, 112f., 117, 119, 
134, 139, 153fr, 167f., 178, 197, 
205, 207, 218, 225, 228, 235f., 
241f., 252, 254ff., 260-266, 274fr., 
2811f., 287f., 294, 296, 306, 308f., 
310, 315, 328, 355fr., 368f., rays of 
172 

sunya, sunyatd (void) 79, 107f., 
120f., 130-133 


support 122, 125, 133, 156 
supreme godhead 28 
Supreme Reality 120, 279 
Surya 83, 112, 117, 119, 148fr., 152, 
160, 178, 197, 207, 236, 255fr.,262, 
266, 275f., 294, 296, 310, 316, 368 
susumnd 205, 236 
sutra (thread) 98, 164, 288 
svabhdva (nature) 15, 22f., 25, 173, 
269f., 396 

svar, svarga (heaven) 111, 223, 231, 
254 

svara (note) 41f., 180, saptasvara 
> 179, manifestation of 181 
svarupa (nature) 51, 74f., 86, 88, 99 
svastika 136, 227, 235 
svatantra (independent), svdtantrya 
(freedom) 23, 25 

syllable 224, 310, origin of 215, mys- 
tic syllable 215 

symbol 31, 106, 108f., 117, 125, 133, 
137f., 140, 163f, 202f., 283, 357, 
372, 391, of dynamism 143, 187, 
symbolism 278, 348, symbolical 
40, 103, 185f., 246, 303, cosmic 
309, of firmness 383j of kalasa 359, 
symbolic representation 295, wa- 
ter symbolism 349, of fire 237, 
Vedic 310, of fertility and fuUness 
348, for water 349, symbolic sig- 
nificance 359, Tantric symbolism 
227 


tdla (rhythm) 92 

tamas (darkness) 20, 277, 284f., 304, 
static principle 2, 4, 14, 16f., 20, 
22f., 30, 44f., 47, 73, 86, 90, 177, 
270 

tdmasic 6f. 

tanmdtra (subtle elements) 2, 20, 24, 
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28, 31, 44, 71-76, 89f., 99f., 140, 
143, 219, 245, 267ff., 270f., 331, 
373f., rasa-tanmatra 331, iahda- 
tanmdtra 140, rupa-tanmdtra 245, 
sparia-tanmdtra 171, 173, 177 
tapas (heat) 40, 278, 304, 306, 319f., 
352, 368f. 

taste 28, 31, 36, 44, 70, 72, 75, 86f., 
169, 330, 332, 334ff., 338, 364, 
373f., 389, six kinds of taste 335 
iattva (principle) 4, 26, 28, 36, 43, 
131, 171, 234, 238, 245, 301, 331, 
372, paratattva 233 
tejas (heat) 36, 69, 71f., 73, 76f., 
82ff., 88, 90, 96, 117, 138, 179, 188, 
199, 219, 223, 225, 229, 232, 241, 
245, 294, 296, 322fr., 326, 331, 334, 
372f., taijasarupa 185, tejomdtrd 
219, four cardinal points of 239, 
tejaskdya 226, tejojiva 226, tejo- 
maya 164 

temple 38fr., 91, 95, 138, 185, 238, 
342, 363, 382, 390f., 394, 398, tem- 
ple bas-relief 342, parts of 347, 
rekhortemple 186, temple- struc- 
ture 186 

temple architecture 138, 141, 186, 
238, 345 

theatre 3, 7, 292, 395 
theology 1, 3 

thread (see sutm) 158, 288, of wor- 
ship 369 

time 55, 69, 96, 112, 122f., 125f., 
130, 204, 210, 269, 310, divisions 
of 275 

tfrtha, Urihakfetra (sacred place) 
347 

touch 28, 36, 44, 70ff., 75, 86f., 99, 
169, 189f., 202, 242, 266ff., 269, 
271, 330, 334, 336, 364, 373f., sen- 
sation of 171 


toya 333, toyasvabhdva 332f. 
transformation 74, 76, 129, of the 
gunas 284, of psychic matter 249, 
of things 266 
transmigration 81f. 
tree 39f., 56, 63, 90, 95, 368, 374, 
Asvattha 39, 260, iig tree 260f., 
medicinal 153, symbolic 132 
triad 245 

triangle, triangular 79, 227, 234, 238 
tridosa: see dosa 
tristhuna 191 
trivHkarana 244 

truth 52, 321, 366, 368f., 398, cosmic 
363, untruth 321 
tryanuka, trasarenu 245 
tryasra (triangular) 78 
tvak, 337 


ucchista 310 
iidaka (water) 76, 260 
ugra 111 

union 88, 160, of ^iva and ^akti 280 
universe 1, 3, 13, 25, 30ff., 36, 45, 
64f., 80, 85, 94, 110, 118, 133, 138, 
140, 149, 164, 178, 238, 254, 260, 
280, 296, 304, 309, 329, 341, 350, 
380ff., 391, material 31, manifes- 
tation of 182, origin of 147, 160, 
phenomenal 204 

unmanifest (see avyakta) 20f., 25fF., 
31, 33, 38, 44, 46f., 58, 127, 183, 
189, 193, 242, 267, 304 
vdc (word, speech) 36, 151, 168, 197, 
216, 220, 223, 235, 260, 263, 284, 
309f., 319, 396 


vdcaka 88 
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vckcuum 103, 107, 109, 120, 125, 134, 
vacuity 109, 133 
vacya 88 

vadya (instrument), pu^kara vadya 
345 

vdhana 347 

imhni (fire, see agni) 74, 88 
vairdgya 96 
vajrxx 79, 308 
vanaspati 63, 94 

varna 8, 81, 88, 91, 271, 355, 389, in 
music ISO, viritra-varna 345 
I'asiu (architecture) 388f, 395 

vnstupurusa 355 
vamndhara (earth) 20 
vayu, vaia, ani/o (wind) 13ff.,23, 36, 
43, 54, 64fr., 69fr., 74- 78, 80, 8217., 
95, 97, 113, 115, 119, 123, 143- 
197, 202, 218f., 244, 257, 260, 263, 
269, 271 , 324f., 328, 356, 368, 370, 
373f. in Ayurveda 273, properties 
of 169f., qualities of 169, 173, 194 
vedi (altar) 159, 197, 221, 369, 
mahavedi 54, utlara vedi 54 
vedi-bandha 345 

vegetation 40, 95, 204, 367, animal- 
vegetation 186 
vibhuti (glory) 50, 278, 283 
vibration (see spanda) 99 
vidu$aka 344 

vidyd (wisdom) 80, 169, agnividya 
217, dtmavtdyd 223, panedgni- 
vidyd 224, madhuvidyd 164 
vidyui 117, 119, 1 49, 218f., 241 
vigour 90; 261f., 279, 308, 313, 316 
vigraha (image) 23 
vikalpa 280 

mkdrxi 12f., 20, 27, 82, 189 
vikrti 2, 4f., lOlf., 27, 32, 41f., 94 
vimdna (temple spire, palace, car) 
38, 238, 309 


vind (lute) 135 
wirdt 88f., 94, 161,223 
visarjana (immersion) 357 
visaya (object) 266 
vision 330 

Visiju 111, 123, 137, 176, 279, 281, 
283, 293, 359, 367f., 375f. 
viiva (universe) 33, 80, 84f., 95, 
148ff., 305f., 372, 392 
viveka 194, vivekakhydti 29 
voice, production of 1 79 
void (see sunya) 79, 105, 107, 109, 
113, 120f., 127, 130- 134, 136, 141, 
373 

vrksa (tree) 90, 374 
vrtia (circle) 78, 131 f., 139, 268, 295, 
355 

vrtti 33, 76, 98, 146, 268, 345, 386 
vydhrti 366 

vyakta (manifest) 27, 58 
vyapya, vyapaka 78 
vyasti 165 

vyoman (space, sec akasa) 36, 78, 
80, 84, 94, 96, 98, 103-113, 119, 
129, 131, 133-136, 140, 147, 173, 
186, 223, 304, 309f. 
vyomabandha (metrical arrange- 
ment) 138 

vyuha (manifestation of Visnu) 135 


water (see ap) 13, 15f., 24f., 27f., 
31, 36, 39, 44, 56, 65ff., 69f., 72, 
75-89, 93-96, 98f., 115, 124, 136, 
139, 147, 154, 157, 168f., 175, 
185, 197, 212, 218, 259ff., 267, 
.269, 271ff., 287, 295, 301 360, 363, 
367, 370-373, celestial 40, cosmic 
308, 31 If., 344, 347, divine 312, 
315, 317, essence of 326, forms 
of 333, 341, 344, nature of 303, 
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31 9f., healing power of 315, rain 
water 367, piimordial 310, 319, 
345, 376, qualities of 301, 336f., 
of life 344, 348, seeds of 207, cos- 
mogonic role 302, 304, 322, fertile 
308, 311, properties of 330, 337, 
earthly 312, embryo of 305, lord 
of 307, purifying power of 31 7, dy- 
namic nature of 356, colour of 336, 
cosmic functions of 357 
weapon 87f., 278 

wheel (see cakra) 106, 112, 131, 139, 
367, of chariot 60, of Sudarsana 
134 

wind (see vnyu) 13, 15f., 24, 28, 
36, 44, 64ff., 69f., 75 89, 93 96, 
98f., 113, 115, 123, 130, 143 197, 
200, 218, 261, 269, 271, 273, 325, 
341, 368, 370, (osmi( 148, wind- 
element 149, 170, 185, wind-form 
182, dynamic nature of 164 
wisdom (see juana, prajna) 171, 
214, 229, 327, 366, 385 
womb (see yum, <jarbha) 59, 66, 161, 
304f., 330, 336 
women 8, 19, 37, 39 
word (see vac) 88f., 92, 99, 285, 310, 
319, as goddess 151 , creative word 
309 

world 15f, 20, 25, 28, 39, 43, 54, 
65, 68, 73, 80f. 87, 90, 92f., 100, 
106,110 114, 117f., 122,131,136, 
I38f., 148, 156, 1,58, 164, 188,199, 


215, 221, 223, 226, 229, 258, 262 
278f., 283, 285f., 288, 296, 327 
329, 332, 366, 368f., 371, 378f. 
388, 392, 398 creation of 167, em- 
pirical 372, highest 263, the basic 
matter of 249, phenomenal 192, 
202, 311, physical 363, primordial 
307f., 311, three worlds 161, 259, 
tangible 372, manifestation of 20, 
material 2, 24f., 47, 201 , 207, 372f. 
worship 131, 137, 296, external 231 

yajamana 210 

yajna (sacrifice) 55, 60, 161, 197f , 
206, 229, 317, 358, 368f., 

bhntayajna 60, pmdapittyaifia 259 
yajiiapati 317 
yaksaf< 44, 61, 306 

yantra (diagram) 238, 246, 353f., 
392, mahayanira 270, Snyantni 
391 

yasas 161 
year 306 

yoga 297f., 374, yogin 276, 298, 
384fr 

yarn (source, womb) 20, 59, 161, 
245, 254, 287, 330, 338, akasayom 
1 16, devayoni 51, jagatyom 31 
yuga (age) 31, 169 
yxipa (sacrificial stake) 200 


zero (see sunya) 107ff. 



